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Preface 


Empirical translation studies has moved beyond being a mere methodological ap- 
proach within translation studies to becoming an established sub-field of trans- 
lation studies. This is not only shown by the amount of volumes dedicated to it 
(Hansen 2002; Carl et al. 2015; Ji 2016; de Sutter et al. 2017; Ji & Oakes 2019). The 
idea of empirical translation studies has a strong tradition, and perhaps to some 
extent its origin, in corpus-based translation studies (de Sutter et al. 2012; Ji et al. 
2016), but empirical approaches have also been adopted in other paradigms of 
translation studies (Laviosa et al. 2016). 

In their programmatic article Towards methodologically more rigorous corpus- 
based translation studies, de Sutter et al. (2012) offer a set of minimal requirements 
for research papers in the field of corpus-based translation studies. According to 
this, papers should: 


1. "provide a meticulous overview of the corpus materials used and of the 
exact procedures for selecting, annotating and sifting the data" 


2. “comment on any specific problems encountered during data selection and 
annotation, including explicit and motivated statements as to the solutions 


being adopted" 


3. "include elaborate testing for statistical significance as a complement of, 
not in opposition to, thorough qualitative analysis" 


With the slight modification that the data does not necessarily have to be corpus 
data, I think we can adopt at least the first two requirements for a wider view 
of empirical translation studies, as those are steps that allow other researchers 
to reproduce the study in question. As for the issue of statistical significance, it 
is true that the uptake has been slow in our discipline, though studies generally 
tend to include significance testing. At the same time, the notion of "statistical 
significance" is continuously questioned in science in general (see, e.g., McShane 
et al. 2019) and in corpus linguistics in particular (Koplenig 2019). 

A more recent suggestion for an improved research agenda in empirical trans- 
lation studies comes from de Sutter & Lefer (2019), who demand passing on from 
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the analysis of well-studied phenomena towards exploring new linguistic indica- 
tors, such as "linguistic features that have been said to typify other forms of con- 
strained communication, such as non-native language varieties, editing and stu- 
dent writing" (de Sutter & Lefer 2019: 19). Starting from the basic assumption that 
"translation products and processes are multifaceted and multidimensional" (de 
Sutter & Lefer 2019: 18), so that their study should draw on multi-methodological 
designs. They argue that "understanding translation inevitably entails an inter- 
disciplinary approach to translation, building on theoretical frameworks and 
findings from neighbouring disciplines, including, but not restricted to, varia- 
tional corpus linguistics, bilingualism studies and (cognitive) sociolinguistics" 
(de Sutter & Lefer 2019: 18). 

It is in this spirit, then, that the present volume seeks to contribute some stud- 
ies to the subfield of Empirical Translation Studies and thus aid in extending its 
reach within the field of translation studies and thus in making our discipline 
more rigorous and fostering a reproducible research culture. The Translation 
in Transition conference series, across its editions in Copenhagen (2013), Ger- 
mersheim (2015) and Ghent (2017), has been a major meeting point for scholars 
working with these aims in mind, and the conference in Barcelona (2019) has con- 
tinued this tradition of expanding the sub-field of empirical translation studies to 
other paradigms within translation studies. This book is a collection of selected 
papers presented at that fourth Translation in Transition conference, held at the 
Universitat Pompeu Fabra in Barcelona on 19-20 September 2019. 

While maintaining the interdisciplinary focus and the strong standing of cor- 
pus-aided research in empirical translation studies, the conference has also seen 
input from fields such as audiovisual translation studies, cross-linguistic discourse 
studies. The papers in this volume are ordered roughly by the type of language 
they analyse, on a cline from primarily written to primarily spoken language, 
passing on its way via a hybrid type of conversational or "informally written" 
(McCullock 2019) language. A connecting thread is the analysis of features and 
style of language in multilingual discourse environments. This can be seen in 
the chapters by Josep Marco, Éric Poirier, and Ekaterina Lapshinova-Koltunski 
chapters, which suggest ways of analysing the shifts of informationally and lin- 
guistically salient elements in the target texts as well as in Olga Nádvorníková's, 
Laura Mejías-Climent's and Madiha Kassawat's chapters analysing stylistic fea- 
tures of the target language in entertainment products, as well as in Bisiada's 
chapter, which compares the semantic features of particular expressions across 
languages to represent feminist movements. 

Maeve Olohan develops a practice-theoretical conceptualisation of post-edi- 
ting as one of several activities that make up the changing practice of translating, 
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alongside other activities such as editing translation memory fuzzy matches. This 
contrasts with a view of post-editing as a practice in its own right that competes 
with or complements the practice of translating. She examines how post-editing 
is reconfiguring translation practice, through changes in constituent elements of 
the practice, including the tools and materials deployed, the competences and 
knowing that transpire in practice, and various understandings of the practice. 
By exploring this reconfiguration, we may extend our genealogical understand- 
ing of translation, as a practice that changes over time. 

Josep Marco examines Halverson's (2010) Gravitational Pull Hypothesis which 
draws on cognitive linguistics and bilingual theory to address the problem that 
translated texts have been shown in some cases to over-, in others to under- 
represent of typical target language elements, which creates the dilemma that 
both claims cannot be generally true or predicated ofthe same set of data. Halver- 
son (2010) argues that patterns of prototypicality in the target language, concep- 
tual structures or the representation of the source language item, and patterns 
of connectivity are possible cognitive causes of this issue. Marco draws on the 
COVALT corpus consisting of English-Catalan and French-Catalan parallel cor- 
pora and a Catalan comparable corpus to test her hypothesis on the Catalan verb 
caldre. 

Olga Nádvorníková argues in her chapter that the Czech transgressive is a 
non-finite verb form belonging to the cross-linguistic converb category. In con- 
trast with other converbs, the Czech transgressive has a strong stylistic mark 
and is very rare in contemporary language. Using a parallel multilingual corpus 
and a comparable corpus of translated and non-translated Czech, the chapter 
investigates the differences in the frequency of the transgressive in translated 
and non-translated fiction and non-fiction. The data shows the effect of conver- 
gence in both fiction and non-fiction and the effect of stylistic normalisation in 
fiction only. The results of the potential effect of cross-linguistic interference are 
much less conclusive, indicating that a thorough contrastive analysis of different 
language pairs is required first. 

Madiha Kassawat argues in her chapter that, in an increasingly globalised 
world, accessibility to digital content has become indispensable for people around 
the world, which in turn makes translation indispensable. As the majority of 
products is promoted for and sold on the internet, their web pages are often lo- 
calised based on the market. The required speed in this type of work, its tools 
and process influence the quality of the localised texts, which necessitates their 
analysis and an exploration of the different interpretations of the same source 
text in several languages. Her study compares the product descriptions provided 
in English and localised into Arabic and several French versions. 
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Mario Bisiada studies tweets on #MeToo in English, Spanish and German from 
2019, revealing how MeToo is most commonly referred to as a “movement” in En- 
glish and Spanish but as a "debate" in German, a difference that echoes German- 
language press habits. Based on an analysis of semantic prosody, the chapter 
demonstrates that words indicating longevity such as era and times collocate 
with MeToo in English and Spanish, but not in German. This points to a framing 
of MeToo as influential and long-term in English and Spanish and as exagger- 
ated and short-term in German. Reflecting this difference, MeToo is talked about 
in more negative terms in German tweets compared to English and Spanish, as 
shown by a qualitative analysis of evaluative author stance. 

Felix Hoberg investigates the patterns of saccadic eye movement when using 
Microsoft's Skype Translator between Catalan and German through a case study 
of 21 German-speaking participants as part of an overall evaluation of the Skype 
Translator on a dialogue-oriented level. Despite not having any proficiency in 
Catalan, these participants had to text-chat with Catalan native speakers via 
Skype, while the Skype Translator was activated. The sessions were observed 
by an eye tracking system. The collected data thus represents a naturalistic start- 
ing point to evaluate how users structure computer-mediated communication 
situations when real-time machine translation is involved while having to rely 
on that output. 

Éric Poirier describes an empirical method to screen informational translation 
shifts in parallel segment pairs extracted from bilingual or multilingual transla- 
tion corpora, based on character length and lexical word count. The method ap- 
plies to most known languages and in one or the other of the two translation 
directions (direct or inverse). The chapter argues that heteromorphic segment 
pairs, as opposed to isomorphic ones, are more likely to contain informational 
translation shifts. The objective and reproducible method described in his chapter 
allows for semi-automatic identification of problematic translations and uncover- 
ing of textual and linguistic facts revealing translation processes, contingencies, 
and determinism. 

Laura Mejías-Climent's chapter is an analysis of the dubbing of the video 
game Detroit: Become Human. She wants to shed some light on the convergences 
of audiovisual translation studies and localisation from the specific perspective of 
dubbing, in a product that, in turn, poses some questions to the genre it belongs to. 
This chapter aims to highlight some ofthe differences and convergences between 
AVT and localisation analysing the dubbing synchronies applied in a video game 
belonging to a genre closer to traditional movies, compared to other adventure 
games, due to the strong presence of cinematic scenes and the lower level of 
interaction. 


vi 


References 


Ekaterina Lapshinova-Koltunski analyses English-to-German translations and 
interpretations, focussing on the variation in English-to-German translation that 
involves the dimension of mode, i.e. variation between spoken and written lan- 
guage production. She argues that the resulting variation is reflected in the lin- 
guistic features of translations and interpretations, e.g. preferences for modality 
meanings, proportion of nominal or verbal phrases and others. These features 
offer the opportunity of analysing and modelling the dimensions involved. The 
methodological focus of her chapter is on quantitative distributions of these lin- 
guistic features reflected in the lexico-grammar of texts. 

As is evident, the studies are united by a strong empirical aspect, based for 
instance on corpus analyses or eye-tracking approaches, and a few also have a 
theoretical focus on features of translated language or the effect of post-editing 
on translation practice at the workplace. The studies come from subfields as di- 
verse as audiovisual translation, machine translation, cultural mediation and con- 
trastive linguistics and include a range of languages such as Spanish, German, 
Arabic, Czech, Catalan, French as well as English. 

This volume was produced in the difficult circumstances of a pandemic, and I 
would like to thank everyone involved for their efforts so this volume could ap- 
pear at the time originally envisaged after the conference. Thanks go to the peer 
reviewers Miquel Pujol Tubau, Simon Varga, Sandra Halverson, Silvia Hansen- 
Schirra, Václav Cvréek, Jennifer Fest, Dorothy Kenny, Oliver Czulo and those 
who wish to stay anonymous, the proofreaders and the team at Language Sci- 
ence Press, for their timely work and for believing in open science. 


Mario Bisiada 
Barcelona, January 2021 
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Chapter 1 


Post-editing: a genealogical perspective 
on translation practice 


Maeve Olohan 


University of Manchester 


This paper develops a practice-theoretical conceptualization of post-editing, as an 
activity that increasingly forms part of translation practice. This contrasts with a 
prevailing conceptualization of post-editing as a practice in its own right, compet- 
ing with or complementing translation practice. Adopting a genealogical perspec- 
tive, I trace this particular evolution of the translation practice through some of 
the interdependent changes in the materials constituting the practice, the compe- 
tences or know-how that transpire in the practice, and the meanings of the practice, 
in particular as constructed through the discourse of language service providers 
and the international standards that normatively regulate the practice. The paper 
concludes with some implications of this practice-theoretical approach for future 
research on post-editing. 


1 Introduction 


Machine translation (MT) is increasingly deployed by language service providers 
(LSPs) and translators. This means that some professional translators work more 
often with machine translation outputs, editing them to make them fit for pur- 
pose, an activity known as post-editing (henceforth PEMT but also referred to 
elsewhere as MTPE). 

In this paper I develop a practice-theoretical conceptualization of PEMT as one 
of several activities that make up the changing practice of translating, alongside 
other activities such as editing fuzzy matches retrieved from translation mem- 
ory (TM). This contrasts with a view of PEMT as a practice in its own right that 
competes with or complements the practice of translating. I examine how PEMT 
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is reconfiguring translation practice, through changes in constituent elements of 
the practice, including the tools and materials deployed, the competences and 
knowing that transpire in practice, and various understandings of the practice. 
By exploring this reconfiguration, we extend our genealogical understanding of 
translation, as a practice that changes over time. The account of translation prac- 
tice put forward in this paper has been abstracted from my own workplace ob- 
servations in several LSPs and formal and informal interviews with translators, 
translation project managers and LSP managers. Practitioner performances and 
articulations from particular sited practices are not further elaborated on here; 
rather, those understandings are theorized and contextualized through relevant 
practice-theoretical and translation studies scholarship to conceptualize a partic- 
ular trajectory of the practice of translation. 

The paper first outlines the contours of a practice-theoretical understanding 
of translation. It then examines the reconfigured practice in more detail, focusing 
on how PEMT-related changes in the practice are linked to changes in material 
elements, know-how and meanings participating in it. To conclude, I reflect on 
how empirical research can shed further light on PEMT activity in translation, 
by employing methods typical of ethnographic research but also complementing 
them by other methods that may be productive in studying ongoing changes in 
translation practice. 


2 Understanding translation as a practice 


Practice theory refers to a range of theoretical approaches to the study of social 
practices, as elaborated by Schatzki (1996; 2002), Reckwitz (2002), Shove et al. 
(2012), Nicolini (2012) and Warde (2016), among others. Although there is some 
divergence in thinking and terminology, these contributions share some specific 
priorities and concerns. Crucially they place practices at the centre of their con- 
ceptualizations and analyses, conceiving the social world as a plenum of practices 
in which practices hang together in constellations or complexes (Schatzki 2016). 
This focus on practice entails key ontological and methodological shifts (Postill 
2010; Reckwitz 2002), moving away from research that seeks to explain social 
phenomena through individual actions, informed by rational choice theory. Sim- 
ilarly, a focus on practices also entails a shift away from systems-oriented think- 
ing that looks for explanations in social systems and norms. Reckwitz (2002: 250) 
cautions against trivializing practice theory because much of its terminology ap- 
pears to resemble our everyday descriptions of human behaviour. Terms such 
as activity, material, competence, knowing, meaning, practical understanding, gen- 
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eral understanding, rules and, of course, practice are used in those more technical 
senses below. 

Definitions of practice vary. One of the most influential is Schatzki's (2001: 2) 
depiction of practices as "embodied, materially mediated arrays of human activ- 
ity centrally organized around shared practical understanding". This definition 
emphasizes the human-centred nature of the activities but also the situated, em- 
bodied performances by practitioners. The activities are bodily “doings and say- 
ings" that unfold in time and space (Schatzki 1996: 89). The activities are mediated 
by materials, i.e., non-human entities, whether physical, biological, chemical or 
artefactual. Moreover, the activities are organized around shared practical under- 
standing, i.e., knowing how to identify the doings and sayings that make up a 
practice and knowing how to carry them out. In addition to practical understand- 
ing, three other kinds of practice-organizing elements are proposed (Schatzki 
2002), namely general understandings, rules and teleo-affective structures. 

General understandings refer to the general sense or ethos of a practice, oth- 
erwise described as the "senses of worth, value, nature or place of things, which 
infuse and are expressed in people's doings and sayings" (Schatzki 2012: 16). For 
example, in Olohan (2021: 76-77) I draw on corpus data to show that LSPs, in their 
promotional discourse, seek to convey a general sense of translating as being in 
the service of globalized trade. 

For Schatzki, rules are the explicitly normative formulations that are found in 
regulatory or legislative frameworks. Rules of this kind figure less in the organi- 
zation of translating practice than in other professional practices, e.g., medicine 
or chartered accounting, although other mechanisms conveying what is con- 
sidered an acceptable performance of translating include tests, accreditations, 
prizes, client feedback, etc. 

Finally, the teleo-affective structure brings together the teleological and the af- 
fective dimensions of practice organization. The first refers to the ends, projects 
and tasks that hierarchically order the activity (Schatzki 2002: 80). These ends, 
projects and tasks function normatively, in the sense that they are the ends, 
projects and tasks that participants ought to realize as they produce what can 
be considered an acceptable performance of the practice. Practitioners complete 
tasks, which are part of projects, which serve ends. Freelance translating in dif- 
ferent settings may pursue a number of ends, ranging, for example, from earning 
a living to disseminating a particular cultural product or to supporting a human- 
itarian cause. The affective dimension refers to the emotions and moods that are 
permitted, encouraged or considered acceptable or obligatory for participants 
to exhibit when carrying out a practice. Translating practice is generally not 
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strongly ordered by affectivity, so there are often no obvious affect-related ex- 
pectations; a translating practice may be deemed to be acceptable whether the 
practitioner is excited, bored or despairing in its performance, for example. 

For analytical purposes, it is often helpful to consider different constituent ele- 
ments of practice in turn, as will be done in the next sections, but it is important 
to emphasize the interconnectedness of those elements, without which the prac- 
tice would not exist. Reckwitz's (2002: 249) definition ofa practice helpfully high- 
lights the interconnections between elements that produce a “routinized form of 
behaviour" consisting of "forms of bodily activities, forms of mental activities, 
'things' and their use, a background knowledge in the form of understanding, 
know-how, states of emotion and motivational knowledge". A key consequence 
of this thinking is that a practice cannot be reduced to any single element (Reck- 
witz 2002: 249). This has implications for empirical investigations and research 
methods, as noted in the concluding section of this paper. 

Practice theory has shed light on practices in many domains, from everyday 
practices of eating (Warde 2016) and consuming energy (Shove et al. 2015) to 
professional practices performed in workplaces such as hospitals (Nicolini 2011), 
schools (Kemmis et al. 2012) and engineering and construction sites (Buch 2015), 
to give just a few examples. Many of these practices have been theorized and em- 
pirically investigated by researchers working in sociology, organization studies 
and consumption studies but practice theory has made its way into many other 
academic disciplines too, for example, political science (Jonas & Littig 2017) and 
media studies (Bráuchler 8 Postill 2010). 

Practice scholars pursue a range of research questions but are often interested 
in investigating the nature of specific practices, how practices emerge and evolve, 
as well as how they endure or fade (Shove et al. 2012; Schatzki 2019). An under- 
standing of how practices interconnect with and are dependent on other prac- 
tices is also highly relevant (Hui et al. 2017; Spaargaren et al. 2016). Underlying 
these investigations is a distinction between practice as performance and prac- 
tice as entity. Individual performances of a practice occur in specific times and 
spaces; they are "continual improvisations" along “more or less precise or fuzzy 
parameters" (Warde 2016: 46). The practice entity is the encapsulation or abstrac- 
tion of what makes the performances recognizable as acceptable performances of 
the practice. A practice requires repeated performance to endure, and changes in 
performances may eventually lead to changes in the practice entity. Formulated 
in another way that is helpful for the purposes of this paper, practices are “open- 
ended, spatial-temporal sets of organized doings and sayings" and they can be 
extended through additional doings and sayings (Schatzki 2019: 28). 
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The value of theorizing translation as a practice and researching it empirically 
rests in the holistic perspective, compared with approaches to studying trans- 
lation that may focus on translation product, cognitive process or practitioner. 
A practice-theoretical perspective encourages us to consider all of the various 
elements that make up the practice of translating, including the human body, 
material entities, know-how and meanings of the practice. In focusing on often 
overlooked material and embodied elements of practices, as well as the know- 
how that is enacted in practices, practice theory provides a productive frame- 
work for a dynamic and materially aware understanding of translation practice 
and for an examination of the emergence of new configurations of the practice 
(Olohan 2021). This paper examines aspects of how translation practice is being 
reconfigured through the integration of the PEMT activity, by considering the 
interdependence of the diverse elements that constitute the practice. 


3 The proliferation of MT and post-editing 


Since 2016 the dominant MT model has been neural machine translation (NMT), 
which displaced the predecessor model of statistical machine translation (SMT). 
NMT relies on machine learning performed via neural networks, and NMT devel- 
opers, starting with Google and Microsoft, were quick to claim fairly substantial 
increases in translation quality for the new approach when compared with SMT 
(Wu et al. 2016). Unless otherwise stated, MT refers here to NMT. 

The concepts of pre-editing and post-editing emerged some decades ago in 
the era of older, rule-based MT technologies and were applied more often in the 
context of research systems than in commercial applications. Post-editing (PE), 
as currently understood, is defined in international standard ISO 18587:2017 as 
editing and correcting machine translation output (British Standards Institution 
2017). Distinctions between different PE modes will be made below but it is first 
useful to consider PEMT's prevalence in today's language services sector. There 
are no sector-wide measures of how widely PEMT is being performed in lan- 
guage services but some indicators attest to the ever-increasing deployment of 
MT by LSPs for their clients. For example, the Slator 2019 Language Industry Mar- 
ket Report (Faes 2019: 16) notes that MT is ^well on its way to becoming the single 
most important productivity enhancement technology for human translators". 
This report also acknowledges the use of MT by enterprises who thereby forego 
the intermediary services of LSPs; they refer to the market for "stand-alone" or 
“pure play” MT, described as MT without any human translation services, i.e., 
raw MT output that is used without post-editing by linguists (Faes 2019: 16). 
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Raw MT is considered useful for content that would otherwise be too ephem- 
eral or too voluminous to be commissioned for human translation, while hu- 
man involvement is usually preferred for the production of high visibility target- 
language content on which commercial reputations rest. User-generated con- 
tent (e.g., customer reviews) and customer support are content types for which 
raw MT is considered acceptable in some situations. These preferences are con- 
firmed by the European Commission's survey on likely uptake of MT in small 
and medium enterprises (Directorate-General for Communications Networks, 
Content and Technology 2020), where most respondents considered MT to be 
useful for understanding websites or social media, gathering information about 
or corresponding with companies or partners, and purchasing and selling prod- 
ucts or services, including offering after-sales service. By contrast, respondents 
expressed a clear preference for human translation for activities relating to ne- 
gotiating and signing contracts, resolving conflicts in commercial transactions, 
dealing with public administration in other countries and conducting marketing 
and promotional activities. 

These survey responses of business representatives highlight the interdepen- 
dence of the practice of risk management and the practice of translation. A con- 
crete example of a company's concern to avoid reputational damage from po- 
tentially low quality raw MT is offered by Schmidtke & Groves (2019) in their 
account of the deliberations of Microsoft as it sought to introduce raw MT into 
software localization, having previously published some raw MT in technical 
and end-user support documentation for Microsoft Office. This is an example of 
one of three levels of NMT-related risk identified by Canfora & Ottmann (2020), 
namely the damage that can be incurred by clients and end users from errors in 
the MT output. This is seen as an issue for NMT in particular because errors are 
not readily predictable and the output can resemble a convincing piece of tar- 
get language discourse. Errors of accuracy can therefore be overlooked by post- 
editors or revisers. A second level at which risks have to be managed concerns 
the attribution of liability and accountability when NMT tools are used and dam- 
age is incurred. There is no legal clarity on this matter as yet. While traditional 
legal notions of misconduct or negligence apply to human behaviour and not 
AI systems, they could potentially be applied to those who produce, own or use 
the AI system, thus also possibly extending to post-editors (Canfora & Ottmann 
2020: 63). The third level at which risks are incurred and must be managed are 
those related to data security, a particular problem when NMT is used via free, 
online, generic MT services (2020: 64). 

The use of raw MT has not reduced demand for translations of a specified 
(high) quality for which human involvement, through PEMT activity, is gener- 
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ally required and expected. A European survey of 298 LSPs and 905 individual 
translators conducted in 2018 reported that more than half of companies and indi- 
viduals were using MT in some form (ELIA et al. 2018). In a worldwide survey of 
7,363 translators and interpreters at the end of 2019, almost all respondents (97%) 
provide translation services, 72% offer editing or proofreading, and PEMT is the 
next largest service offered, by 35% of respondents (Pielmeier & O'Meara 2020). 
However, 55% of respondents report that they use MT, including on projects 
when the client does not request it, which means they are also post-editing as 
part of their own translation services. 23% of the MT users find that they deliver 
better quality when they use MT, and 52% say that MT speeds up their work 
(Pielmeier & O'Meara 2020: 45). The aforementioned Slator report asserts that 
there is an increasing demand for "professional linguists who can interact with 
machine translation output", given that LSPs' corporate clients are looking for 
bespoke MT solutions tailored to their content, workflows and preferences (Faes 
2019: 22). 

Approaches to PEMT activity are discussed in language services and academic 
research. The ISO 18587:2017 standard and numerous MT technology providers 
differentiate between full and light PE. Full PE is the "process of post-editing to 
obtain a product comparable to a product obtained by human translation", while 
light PE is a “process of post-editing to obtain a merely comprehensible text with- 
out any attempt to produce a product comparable to a product obtained by hu- 
man translation" (British Standards Institution 2017: 2). This distinction, using 
similar or different terminology, is also made by MT promoters and developers, 
e.g., TAUS (2015), KantanMT (2019) and SDL (2020). However, it may be mislead- 
ing to suggest that there are two (or more) PE modes that are easily defined and 
recognized, and in demand in commercial practice, or that translators can easily 
switch between them. Light PE appears to be much less relevant in practice and, 
indeed, the ISO standard restricts its detailed prescriptions to full PE. Similarly, 
formulations that refer to the product of human translation as the aspirational 
goal of PEMT are common and perhaps understood as a shorthand but may be 
unhelpful, since they reflect unrealistic notions of all human translation being of 
invariably appropriate quality. 

Finally, another indicator for the increasing importance of PEMT is the gen- 
eral growth of research on the phenomenon. Much of the earlier research inves- 
tigated PEMT as performed by students or novices or as a stand-alone activity, 
typically also in experimental settings. A relatively high proportion of studies 
also focus on MT research systems and are more concerned with performance 
or assessment of the technologies rather than PEMT per se or as it occurs with 
commercial systems. However, there is growing interest in studying PEMT in the 
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professional workplace (e.g., Góis & Martins 2019; Vardaro et al. 2019; Macken 
et al. 2020) and in assessing the acceptability of PEMT for end users in typi- 
cal usage settings (Girletti et al. 2019). Accounts of professional deployments of 
PEMT are also becoming more prevalent in the literature (Zaretskaya 2019a,b; 
Kosmaczewska & Train 2019; Premoli et al. 2019; Nunziatini 2019). 

Having outlined a practice-theoretical framework and having established that 
PEMT is increasingly deployed in language services, we now examine in more 
detail the PEMT-related evolution of translating practice. To do this, we trace a 
selection of the changes in the constituent elements of the practice, namely its 
materials, competences and meanings, following Shove et al. (2012). Materials in- 
clude artefacts such as software and hardware, other tools, devices and infrastruc- 
tures, as well as the human body. Competence refers to practical understanding 
or know-how. Meanings bring together general understanding, teleo-affectivity 
and other elements that normatively organize the practice. 


4 Changing materials 


Material entities of many kinds participate in practices, including humans, or- 
ganisms, phenomena of nature and artifacts (Schatzki 2019: 39). Shove (2017) dis- 
tinguishes different roles that may be played by material entities in practices, 
namely as infrastructures, devices and resources. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to consider all relevant material aspects of PEMT and translation practice, 
so we will consider one example of each of these three categories in turn, to 
illustrate how changes in materials shape changes in the practice. 

The first role to be considered for material entities is that of infrastructure. 
These are understood as things in the background that are necessary for the prac- 
tice to be performed but are not directly engaged with it (Shove 2017). For trans- 
lation with or without MT, the infrastructure that is usually necessary for the 
practice to be performed includes buildings, lighting, heating, electrical power, 
the Internet and information and communications technologies, among other el- 
ements. An infrastructural addition that is specific to the PEMT activity is the 
NMT engine. As noted above, NMT relies on neural networks, and an NMT en- 
gine has been trained and tested on language data, usually in large quantities and 
for a specific language pair. In addition, it is often customized or fine-tuned by 
adding further smaller datasets comprising texts from a specific subject domain, 
in order to improve the quality of outputs when deployed for that domain. 

The rapid advances in NMT and other machine-learning technologies over the 
past five years are themselves partly attributed to the material changes in com- 
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puter systems that came with the realization that neural networks can run rela- 
tively efficiently on graphical processing units (GPUs). GPUs are the computer 
processors designed for rendering graphics and games, and it was discovered that 
they outperform conventional processors (central processing units, or CPUs) for 
implementing and training neural networks. The capabilities of GPUs and subse- 
quent enhancements, as well as the availability of large datasets for training MT 
engines, thus enabled significant developments in machine learning, including 
NMT, which, in turn, are changing the trajectory of the translation practice by 
reshaping some of the activities that constitute the practice. 

The building of NMT engines and their adaptation to domains is technically 
complex and beyond the capabilities of most LSPs and individual translators (see 
Gupta et al. 2019 and Silva 2019 for descriptions of some of the processes in- 
volved). Thus, the viability of MT deployment for an LSP can be considered in 
terms of the computational infrastructures required. Some LSPs, like SDL and 
Tilde, develop MT systems for their own use in their language services busi- 
nesses and also for sale to other LSPs or translators. However, most LSPs are 
dependent on buying an NMT service from a specialist provider, either as an 
off-the-shelf product or as a customized engine that the provider will build, test 
and perhaps maintain and host on their behalf. As noted by Faes (2019: 33), in- 
creasing commercial deployment of NMT is being driven by some of the global, 
big tech companies: Microsoft, Google, Facebook, Amazon, IBM, SAP, Salesforce, 
Alibaba, Baidu, iFlytek and Sogou. These companies have invested very heav- 
ily in developing NMT, initially to help them to deliver their core businesses, 
but some then take advantage of the opportunity to sell the MT technology to 
smaller companies, either as a stand-alone service or as part of a wider suite of 
technological applications. MT technologies and services are also being sold to 
LSPs and linguists by another group of technology companies for which MT is 
their core business; these include DeepL, KantanMT, Omniscien Technologies, 
Systran and PROMT, among others. Thus, LSPs are often relieved of the mate- 
rial requirements to purchase and run specific hardware or software or to ensure 
data security and confidentiality on their own premises. However, the potential 
success of customized MT engines is dependent on LSPs being able to provide 
large corpora of source texts and translations for the language pair and subject 
domain so that the system can be appropriately trained, and they still need to be 
able to give clients the necessary assurances regarding data security for engines 
hosted by a third party. 

The second role to consider for materials is as devices, i.e., things that are in 
the foreground of practices and participate directly in them (Shove 2017). Devices 
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that are undergoing material changes as PEMT is integrated into translation prac- 
tice include the translator's desktop environment. The most typical deployment 
of MT is through an application programming interface (API) that connects the 
NMT service with computer-assisted translation (CAT) tools. Thus, the CAT en- 
vironment combines resources from MT, translation memory (TM), and terminol- 
ogy management tools, and translators using MT work in their usual editor and 
follow workflows that are familiar from their non-PEMT practices. Typically, the 
TM software first retrieves, from its database, full matches (i.e. 100%) and fuzzy 
matches (typically 75% to 99%) for segments of the source text that formally re- 
semble source text segments already stored in the TM. Then, for those segments 
of text for which there are no full or fuzzy TM matches, an MT suggestion is 
generated and inserted into the editor, so that the translator is confronted with 
suggestions for all segments of text and generally proceeds to post-edit the MT 
suggestions and edit TM matches to produce a translation ofthe requisite quality 
(see Zaretskaya 2019a, Premoli et al. 2019 and Nunziatini 2019 for descriptions of 
this process as implemented in different LSP settings). 

The resources are handled in this way because an assumption is made that 
a fuzzy TM match is more useful to the translator than an MT suggestion, so 
the TM takes precedence and the MT is only provided where the TM can offer 
no assistance. However, as a study at TransPerfect shows (Zaretskaya 2019b), 
when NMT engines are customized for the domain and the quality of the MT 
suggestions is high, it is desirable to give the MT suggestions priority over fuzzy 
TM matches. In those cases, as demonstrated for short segments of text (typically 
4 to 6 words) in the TransPerfect research, the TM fuzzy matches required more 
editing than the MT suggestions (as measured by the post-edit distance, PED). 

Although the translation practice still happens in the familiar interface, it is 
changed materially by the change in quantity and type of data presented to the 
translator, and the material organisation of that data. ISO 18587:2017, the interna- 
tional standard for post-editing, makes an explicit, material distinction between 
translation and post-editing by describing PEMT as involving three texts: the 
source text, the MT output and the final target text, while translation only in- 
volves two (British Standards Institution 2017: 5). In the working environment 
just outlined, the translator deals not only with MT output but also with TM 
matches, with some visual differentiation through colour coding and the addi- 
tion of metadata. 

NMT systems operate on a sentence level and translation suggestions are pro- 
posed segment by segment, as is also the case with TM (where segments are typo- 
graphically delimited and often equate to a sentence, heading, bullet point, etc.). 
However, as argued in Olohan (2021: 51-54), since many texts follow a narrative 
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structure, segment-based organisation of TM databases is at odds with the texts' 
narrative logic. Moreover, the algorithmic nature of NMT is at odds with both 
database and narrative logic. One manifestation of the MT's algorithmic logic is 
its relative lack of transparency compared to TM suggestions. Translators prefer 
to have some information on provenance and on the nature of TM matches (Teix- 
eira 2014; Cadwell et al. 2018). However, the inner workings of neural networks 
are inscrutable so it is virtually impossible for translators (or system developers) 
to predict MT outcomes and it is difficult to explain MT errors. These clashes in 
narrative, database and algorithmic logic underlying the material configuration 
of data may be at the heart of some of the frustrations experienced by translators 
working with TM and MT (e.g. Moorkens & O'Brien 2017; LeBlanc 2014; Cadwell 
et al. 2016). 

Suggestions for potential improvements that are not yet generally implemen- 
ted in commercial MT applications include MT quality estimators that are mean- 
ingful in the context of the post-editing process, e.g., identification of segments 
that require revision, or estimates of post-editing efficiency, rather than abstract 
quality metrics (Stahlberg 2019). Other desired changes are delivered, to some 
extent, by interactive and adaptive MT systems, where the MT suggestion is 
changed on the basis of what the user types, and the system also learns from 
the corrections made (Daems & Macken 2019; Karimova et al. 2018). Pielmeier & 
O'Meara (2020: 43) report that, of their 2,059 respondents to questions about MT 
use, 71% agree with the statement * prefer to work with adaptive MT like Lilt 
rather than raw MT output". Lilt promotes its interactive, adaptive MT for use 
with “high-value content” in particular. It changes the material working environ- 
ment of the translator further, in that fuzzy TM matches are no longer helpful, 
so the translator is working with MT suggestions for all segments. 

The final role to consider for materials is as resources, i.e., things that are used 
up or consumed in the practice (Shove 2017). Translation practices consume re- 
sources, with or without the deployment of MT (see also Cronin 2017). However, 
as might be concluded from the description of computer processors above, the 
building and training of NMT engines is considerably more resource-intensive 
than the compilation and use of TMs. Indeed, NMT engines not only consume 
more processing resources but also require longer training times than the pre- 
vious SMT systems. In resource terms, the technology developers appear to be 
moving in two different directions. On the one hand, there are attempts to en- 
able machine learning applications like NMT to use CPUs more efficiently so 
that they may be run on conventional PCs and mobile devices, to reduce both 
the need for specialized hardware and the training times (Devlin 2017). SDL’s 
latest NMT product, for instance, the Enterprise Translation Server, is offered in 
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both GPU and CPU modes. The benefit of running NMT with CPU is presented as 
lower infrastructure costs, although it entails compromises on speed or quality. 
On the other hand, MT research is also pulling in the opposite direction, towards 
massively multilingual NMT systems that require billions of words as data and 
very substantial computing power (Aharoni et al. 2019). 


5 Changing competences 


Translation scholars have long been interested in competences, understood and 
articulated in a variety of different ways, ranging from Pym's (2003) minimal- 
ist definition of translation competence to the complex, multi-dimensional mod- 
els and competency frameworks proposed by the PACTE (Hurtado Albir 2017), 
TransComp (Gópferich 2013) and EMT (EMT Board 2017) projects, among others. 
In Olohan (2017) I argue that a focus on knowing-in-practice (i.e., knowing as it 
transpires in and through practice) is desirable because it pays due attention to 
the situated, embodied, relational, and materially mediated aspects of knowing, 
alongside the embrained knowing that is more traditionally accorded primacy 
in discussions of competence, training and education. In Schatzki's terms, this 
is practical understanding, as introduced above, i.e. knowing how to perform 
the doings and sayings that constitute the practice and also recognizing when 
these are performed. Practical understanding is alternatively described as a “a 
battery of bodily abilities that results from, and also makes possible, participa- 
tion in practices” (Schatzki 2001: 9) Shove et ale understanding of competence 
similarly encompasses "skills, know-how and technique" (2012: 15). 
Multi-dimensional translation-related competency frameworks have generally 
been developed with professional practice in mind, and through consultation 
with practitioners and other relevant stakeholders. Such frameworks typically 
seek to formalize the practice by formulating an understanding of what it means 
to be competent that can serve as a competency standard. However, there is some 
variation in the practice that is being addressed. A framework such as the EMT's 
is strongly focused on learning outcomes and arguably formalizes what it means 
to be competent in the learning practice rather than competent in the translation 
practice. Others, such as the PACTE framework, focus on capacities that profes- 
sional translators should demonstrate, formulated as a list of tasks or activities 
that practitioners should be able to complete. In both kinds of cases, outcomes 
are foregrounded, with relatively less consideration of the performances from 
which those outcomes ensue. A practice-theoretical approach, by contrast, is in- 
terested in the situated, social, embodied and materially mediated nature of the 
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knowing that makes participation in the practice both possible and appropriate. 
It also recognizes that there are different ways of carrying on a practice. 

Where scholars have considered post-editing as a separate practice from trans- 
lation, they nonetheless develop PEMT competency frameworks that are strik- 
ingly similar to those for translation (e.g., Nitzke et al. 2019). These similarities 
have also been codified in the international standard for the post-editing of ma- 
chine translation output, ISO 18587:2017, where a substantial focus is on com- 
petences. A comparison of the post-editing standard and the standard for trans- 
lation services, ISO 17100:2015, reveals an almost identical description of compe- 
tences, classified as translation competence; linguistic and textual competence in 
the source language and the target language; competence in research, informa- 
tion acquisition, and processing; cultural competence; technical competence, and 
domain competence (British Standards Institution 2015; 2017). Likewise, the qual- 
ifications required by the standards are very similar. Translators are required to 
have a formal degree in translation or full-time professional experience in trans- 
lating, or a combination of professional experience and a degree in another field. 
For post-editors, the formal degree simply needs to include significant transla- 
tion training (so it can be a more general degree in language studies). The pro- 
fessional experience required can be in translating or post-editing. These pre- 
scriptions of substantially similar know-how for PEMT and translation provide 
further support for this paper's argument that PEMT constitutes an additional 
activity that may take place as part of the translation practice, rather than a 
separate, recognizable practice in its own right. The overlaps extend to the stan- 
dards' expectations on the role of formal training in abstracting and codifying 
that know-how. 

Despite these competence-related convergences, Slator's Neural Machine Trans- 
lation Report (Slator 2019) noted a growing demand for qualified post-editors and 
a growth in companies developing training courses to fill this demand. LSPs who 
expect their linguists to perform PEMT also frequently acknowledge the need for 
training in this activity. Transperfect, for example, provides training and a cer- 
tification programme in PEMT for some thousands of freelance linguists (Zaret- 
skaya 2019a: 137), and training was also required at TranslateMedia when post- 
editors switched from editing SMT to NMT (Kosmaczewska & Train 2019: 170). 

The training that is delivered tends to address additional requirements that are 
given in ISO 18587:2017 in a section entitled ‘Professionalism’. Here it is stipulated 
that post-editors should have general knowledge of MT technology, basic under- 
standing of common MT errors and a general knowledge of CAT tools (British 
Standards Institution 2017: 8). This know-how is deemed important, not only for 
the execution of changes to the MT output but also because LSPs collect data 
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on how MT is used and they usually require translators to report on frequently 
encountered errors. These reports are fed back to technology developers, to con- 
tribute to improving the MT engines. 

The standard also requires post-editors to have "the knowledge and ability to 
establish whether editing MT output makes sense, it terms of time and effort 
estimation", and the "ability to follow instructions received" and "to focus on 
specific issues and make specific corrections as given" (British Standards Insti- 
tution 2017: 8). These aspects address key know-how from an LSP's perspective, 
often linked to post-editing speeds and productivity. A decision-making process 
is mapped by Nitzke et al. (2019), who propose a decision tree to help users to de- 
cide whether or not to use MT and how to approach PE. Factors to be considered 
in making the decision include possible risks and benefits, resources needed and 
available, data sensitivity and security issues, quality of MT output produced and 
the client's or end user's quality requirements. Once MT has been deployed, the 
two-second rule (Graciet 2018) encapsulates the rapid decision making required 
of translators about whether an MT suggestion is usable with editing, or whether 
the translator needs to produce a translation from scratch. 

Blue & Shove (2016) posit that practices constitute the knowledge that they 
need to continue to exist, and that there are various mechanisms by which this 
happens. The translation practice takes some of its know-how from closely re- 
lated practices, such as the practice of learning a language or the practice of 
writing literature or other genres. It cultivates other aspects of its know-how, for 
example for the PEMT activity, through know-how that is already embedded in 
material forms. With MT integrated materially into the familiar CAT interface, 
translators know how to interact with MT suggestions through their previous 
interactions with TM matches, since the TM's segment-focused database logic is 
typically extended to the PEMT activity. At the same time, material differences 
that have an impact on knowing, as noted above, include differences in metadata 
available for TM matches and MT suggestions. 


6 Changing meanings 


Meaning is used as an overarching term to encompass "symbolic meanings, ideas 
and aspirations" of a practice (Shove et al. 2012: 14), alternatively thought of as 
forms of understanding, states of emotion and motivational knowledge (Reck- 
witz 2002: 249). Competences, as discussed above, relate to the practical know- 
how required by the practice and some codifications or prescriptions pertaining 
to that know-how. Here we consider other organizing elements of the practice, 
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selectively focusing on changes in general understandings of PEMT activities 
in translation practice among LSPs and among translators, where general un- 
derstandings are understood in Schatzkian terms (e.g., Schatzki 2002) as general 
senses of the nature of things which find expression in the doings and sayings 
of a practice. 

Welch & Warde (2017) consider general understandings of practices as some- 
times tacit in the background and sometimes discursively articulated. Discursive 
articulations related to the use of MT in language services are clearly shifting. 
MT, as a service offering, was much less visible in industry discourse just a cou- 
ple of years ago than it is now. In their online promotional material of 2018, the 
world's largest LSPs were mostly concerned with assuring clients that their texts 
would be translated by human translators to the highest levels of quality, using 
CAT tools (not MT) for productivity gains (Olohan 2021: 76). A small number of 
these LSPs still do not offer MT and do not acknowledge its existence but most 
of them now generally promote MT as bringing benefits to clients, usually due 
to the need to translate greater volumes faster. Some articulations that are rep- 
resentative of the largest LSPs (by revenue, as listed in CSA Research's annual 
LSP rankings) are as follows: 


Linguistic computing has come a long way over the decades, and in recent 
years, the quality and cost of machine translation (MT) solutions has harmo- 
nized with demand and time-to-market requirements. 

Janus 


To meet tight deadlines for large translation volumes while keeping a critical 
eye on the long-term costs, a machine translation may be a perfect alterna- 
tive. 

Yamagata 


Welocalize language automation like machine translation (MT) delivers trans- 
lation and content transformation faster across a larger volume of content 
without compromising quality. 

Welocalize 


These and other LSPs offer post-editing as part of their customized MT ser- 
vices, as a means for clients to achieve a desired level of quality, related to spe- 
cialist content in particular: 


We select and onboard post-editors with linguistic and technical experience 
in your industry to edit the machine's output to your desired level of quality. 
RWS 
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The post-editing service complements machine translation. The translator, 
referred to as “post-editor” in this case, uses his [sic] knowledge to harmonise 
the pre-translated text in order to make it easier to understand and to respect 
the terminology used in your sector. 

Acolad 


With the aim of making Machine Translation (MT) work for each translation, 
we always advise our clients to use it under prior human supervision (train- 
ing, personalization, adaptation) and/or subsequent human editing (human 
revision of the content produced by the translation machine.) 

Linguaserve (emphasis in the original) 


It should be noted that these LSPs tend to provide MT or PEMT as a distinct 
service offering or option, or as a standard approach for particular domains of 
activity. However, in most cases the promised PEMT end product is not depicted 
as qualitatively different from what they promise as the product of translation. 
The client is not to expect any discernible difference in their translations, regard- 
less of the combinations of activities that produce them. An exception in this 
dataset is seen in the discursive articulation by Morningside Translations, which 
stresses the cost savings for high volumes but also explicitly tempers quality ex- 
pectations: 


Machine translation is a powerful tool for lowering costs and accelerating 
turnaround times for high-volume document translation projects, though its 
quality is still far from being on par with human translation. [...] It can help 
you get the "gist" of a document when subpar quality is sufficient. 
Morningside Translations 


Addressing the teleo-affective or motivational dimensions of the practice, LSP 
managers, when describing how they introduce PEMT activities to their work- 
flows, often mention a reluctance on the part of their translators to be involved 
in PEMT projects (e.g., Premoli et al. 2019; Kosmaczewska & Train 2019). In CSA 
Research's large-scale survey (Pielmeier & O'Meara 2020), 8,794 translators were 
asked to choose the task that they “would prefer to do when given the choice" 
and 89% chose translation, while 8% chose editing human translation and only 
3% chose editing machine translation. As with the introduction of translation 
memories a few decades ago, this reluctance is sometimes interpreted as a reluc- 
tance to embrace new technology but this is an overly simplistic interpretation; 
the same survey data shows that only 7% of respondents are not very confident 
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trying new language technology. Other motivational factors are therefore likely 
to be much more relevant. Focus group studies such as Cadwell et al’s (2018) 
have uncovered several of these, including translators' expectations of poor qual- 
ity MT output, the potential degrading of their translation abilities or creativity 
through PEMT, and the prospect of MT eventually replacing human translators. 
It should be noted that the same translators also gave several reasons in favour 
of working with MT. Through real-time logging of translation workflows and 
a follow-up survey at the Directorate-General for Translation of the European 
Commission, Macken et al. (2020) also identify some of the factors that motivate 
translators' preferences for working with MT. These were mostly related to their 
impressions that they worked faster with MT than without; and, for most but not 
all translators, this was backed up by the researchers' measurements. 

Attitudes of salaried translators in institutional environments, where some of 
the risk factors associated with MT use are managed by the institution, can be 
understandably different from freelancers, in sometimes precarious work situa- 
tions. Nunziatini (2019) reports on an MT implementation in the financial ser- 
vices domain in which translators' reluctance to engage in PEMT was overcome, 
to some extent, by continuing to pay the full word rate in the pilot phase of 
the implementation. The question of how translators are remunerated for PEMT 
should perhaps not be underestimated as playing a part in motivation; many lan- 
guage professionals are suffering from downward pressure on rates (Pielmeier & 
O'Meara 2020: 60) and this can be exacerbated by other practices in the sector. 
Finally, Kosmaczewska & Train (2019) note that translators' initial reservations 
were overcome by their interest in continuing to work on their client's content 
and to use their acquired experience, as they changed from a human transla- 
tion to a PEMT workflow. These observations serve to highlight the need for 
translation research to consider more closely those other practices, such as the 
management of resources, when seeking to understand the complexities of the 
translation practice. 


7 Conclusion 


Looking through a practice-theoretical lens, this paper has illustrated some of 
the changes in materials, competences and meanings that have recently reshaped 
and continue to transform the translation practice as it is expanded to include 
the activity of PEMT. The interdependencies of these elements has also come to 
the fore; changes in one element often bring about changes in others. In addition, 
thinking about translation in this way highlights the importance of connections 
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between the translation practice and other practices, whether they are training 
NMT engines, buying and selling MT services, managing risk or balancing bud- 
gets in LSPs. 

I conclude by reflecting on how this reconfiguration of translation practice 
can be studied empirically. Generally, practice research relies heavily on real- 
time observations of situated practice performances, often in combination with 
qualitative, ethnographic interviews. These methods allow practices to be made 
visible, articulated and reflected on by practitioners and then mediated and the- 
orized through research practices. Nicolini (2009b) advocates an approach that 
involves "zooming in" on the accomplishment of a practice in a particular set- 
ting and then “zooming out” to focus on the texture of the practices with which 
itis connected. Translation practices incorporating PEMT activities were initially 
studied predominantly in experimental settings and sometimes among students, 
novice translators or those with little prior exposure to the PEMT activity. In- 
creasingly, they are being observed by translation researchers in real time in 
their everyday occurrences (see, for example, Macken et al. 2020). There remains 
considerable scope for this kind of focus on a specific sited practice to be accom- 
panied by a "zooming out" to the textures of connected practices. 

Variations on ethnographic research (see Katz 2019) that can be transposed to 
practice research are also worth considering for the study of translation. Iconic 
ethnography, for example, focuses on a small number of practitioners or settings 
considered particularly representative of a type. In the realm of PEMT and trans- 
lation, an example would be the practice performed by translators designated as 
MT superusers or similar within LSPs, whose practice is held up as an example to 
others or who are responsible for instructing, guiding or supporting the practices 
carried out by others. Comparative analytical ethnography or multi-site ethnog- 
raphy, by contrast, focuses on teasing out the variations in translation practice 
as enacted at different sites. 

Alongside conventional methods of observation and ethnographic interview- 
ing, novel methods for practice research not yet used by translation scholars but 
offering some potential include Nicolini's (20092) "interview to the double”, a 
form of interview in which the practitioner gives an oral set of instructions to 
their hypothetical double, who will replace them in the workplace the next day 
but whose presence there should not be detected by others. This is intended to 
produce a detailed account of behaviour but is also likely to reveal the situated, 
normative influences on practices as the practitioner gives an insight into what 
is considered good practice, what should be done, said or prioritized, based on 
whose judgement, etc. 
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Many practice researchers do not see a role for quantitative data to be used 
alongside qualitative when studying practices but some studies have shown the 
benefits of a mixed-methods approach, for example, where time-use or diary 
records have been a useful source of information about the spatio-temporal or- 
ganization of eating practices in past decades (Warde et al. 2007). As seen in this 
paper, survey and focus group methods have been helpful in prompting practi- 
tioners to report on aspects of their practices. Those post-hoc accounts can pro- 
vide insights into the doings and sayings of specific, sited practices, especially 
for aspects such as motivations, expectations or preferences in practices. As il- 
lustrated by numerous researchers who have studied post-editing effort (e.g., 
Moorkens et al. 2015; Herbig et al. 2019; Macken et al. 2020), quantitative metrics 
are invaluable for understanding temporal organization and sequencing of activ- 
ities within the practice, and technical effort is typically also captured through 
quantitative data on editing actions. I content that a reflexive, mixed-methods 
approach to the translation practice is possible, when such quantitative meth- 
ods are used in conjunction with qualitative studies of practice performances. 
The imperative on the practice researcher is to resist the temptation to study the 
practice by attending to just one of its constituent elements, and to seek to under- 
stand the interdependencies of constituent elements and the interwoven nature 
of practices. 
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This chapter aims to test Halverson's Gravitational Pull Hypothesis (GPH) on the 
Catalan modal verb caldre. Data from two comparable parallel sub-corpora from 
the COVALT corpus (English-Catalan and French-Catalan) are used to that end. 
However, caldre only serves as a starting point for hypothesis formulation and data 
analysis, as it is part of the wider network of modal verbs and verbal periphrases 
conveying obligation or necessity in Catalan. On the basis of networks of obligation 
and necessity in Catalan, English and French, three hypotheses are put forward: 1) 
caldre will be under-represented in the English-Catalan subcorpus when compared 
to Catalan non-translations; 2) caldre will be either over- or under-represented in 
the French-Catalan sub-corpus when compared to Catalan non-translations; and 
3) caldre will be significantly more frequent in the French-Catalan than in the 
English-Catalan sub-corpus. Results confirm hypotheses 1 and 3, and for hypoth- 
esis 2 the scales are tipped in favour of over-representation, mainly as a result of 
strong connectivity between caldre and its French source text triggers. Connectiv- 
ity, in the present study, seems to be favoured by formal similarity, which comes 
in two forms: syntactic isomorphism and phonological/graphological similarity. 


1 Introduction 


The main aim of this chapter is to test out Halverson's Gravitational Pull Hy- 
pothesis (2003; 2010; 2017) on the Catalan modal verb caldre in two compara- 


gation and necessity in Catalan through the COVALT corpus. In Mario Bisiada (ed.), Empirical 
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ble parallel sub-corpora from the COVALT corpus: English-Catalan and French- 
Catalan. The Gravitational Pull Hypothesis (GPH) was first put forward as an 
attempt to account for different hypotheses about translated language by an- 
choring them in cognitive linguistics and bilingualism. The Catalan modal verb 
caldre is arguably a suitable testing ground for the hypothesis because it may 
be considered a unique item (UI) in the English-Catalan language pair but not in 
the French-Catalan. Focusing on an item that fulfils that condition in that kind of 
environment (two comparable parallel corpora) is one of the methods suggested 
(Hareide 2017) to put the GPH to the test. However, caldre will only serve as a 
starting point in hypothesis formulation and corpus data analysis. It is part of 
the wider network of modal verbs and verbal periphrases conveying obligation 
or necessity in Catalan; therefore, other nodes in that network in the languages 
involved will be brought under scrutiny. 

The outline of the study is as follows. $2 will present the main tenets of the 
GPH. 83 will provide an account of the main modal verbs and periphrases used 
to convey obligation and necessity in Catalan, English and French. $4 will spell 
out the aims of the study, the particular hypotheses to be tested on corpus data, 
together with the assumptions on which they are based, and the different steps 
into which the method followed can be broken. $5 will present data from the two 
parallel sub-corpora and the component of Catalan non-translations, which will 
be analysed and discussed. Finally, $6 will offer some conclusions. 


2 The Gravitational Pull Hypothesis 


Halverson's Gravitational Pull Hypothesis (GPH) aims to account for different 
hypotheses about translated language by anchoring them in cognitive linguis- 
tics. As is well-known, Baker (e.g. 1993) postulated a number of so-called trans- 
lation universals, or features of translated language purported to occur indepen- 
dently ofthe language pair involved and the particular factors defining the trans- 
lation situation (brief, genre, register, gender, ideology, etc.). One of the postu- 
lated features was over-representation of typical target language (TL) elements 
in translated text. This claim may be said to be akin to Toury's law of grow- 
ing standardisation, which states that "in translation, source-text textemes tend 
to be converted into target-language (or target-culture) repertoremes" (Toury 
1995: 267-268) - textemes being special (perhaps unique) textual relations and 
repertoremes, conventional elements of the target repertoire. On the other hand, 
Tirkkonen-Condit (2002; 2004) argued a few years later that typical TL elements 
or structures tended to be under-represented (not over-represented) in translated 
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language when their use was not triggered by a formal equivalent or counterpart 
in the source language (SL). These elements lacking correspondence in the other 
member of a particular language pair were called unique items — even if unique- 
ness in this case must be understood as a relative concept concerning two par- 
ticular languages, not in the absolute sense of a given item existing only in one 
human language and being unheard of in the rest. How can these two opposing 
claims be true? On the face of it, the truth of one would preclude the truth of the 
other. However, both have been attested and are supported by (at least partial) 
evidence. 

In this context, the main tenet of Halverson's GPH is that features of trans- 
lated language (including over- and under-representation of TL typicalitems) can 
be explained on the basis of general characteristics of human cognition. Cogni- 
tive linguistic theory claims that linguistic units are integrated into higher-order 
structures, such as schematic networks, made up of nodes and links between 
nodes. Networks are characterised by asymmetry: some nodes are more salient 
than others. The most salient elements are usually the high-level schema (be- 
cause of its high level of generality) and the prototype (understood as the best 
representative of a category). On the other hand, empirical research on bilingual- 
ism has identified two layers of representation in the bilingual brain: the lexical 
memory, where the forms of spoken and written lexical items are stored, and 
the conceptual level, where word meanings are stored. Links between words in 
different languages are set up through connections either at the conceptual or 
the lexical level, and such connections may rest upon total or partial overlap. 
These are then the two basic elements of human cognition, which are brought 
to bear on translational behaviour: degree of cognitive salience (of particular 
nodes in a network) and degree of overlap between nodes and networks across 
languages, which will favour connectivity or otherwise. The theory merges con- 
cepts from cognitive grammar (especially Langacker 1987) and bilingualism (De 
Groot 1992a,b). The implications of all this for translation are spelt out by Halver- 
son (2003: 218) as follows: 


The basic idea is straightforward: in a translation task, a semantic network 
is activated by lexical and grammatical structures in the ST. Within this ac- 
tivated network, which also includes nodes for TL words and grammatical 
structures, highly salient structures will exert a gravitational pull, resulting 
in an overrepresentation in translation of the specific TL lexical and gram- 
matical structures that correspond to those salient nodes and configurations 
in the schematic network. 
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In a later work (Halverson 2010), some problems with the 2003 original model 
were identified. The main one was theoretical: the GPH as initially formulated 
conflated two separate factors: the content of the schematic network and the spe- 
cific pattern of connectivity, which need to be teased apart for a more valid expla- 
nation of translational effects. The model was accordingly revised to posit three 
possible cognitive causes of translational effects (Halverson 2010: 356; Hareide 
2017: 192): patterns of prototypicality in the target language, conceptual struc- 
tures or the representation of the source language item, and patterns of connec- 
tivity. One effect is predicted for each potential cause, or factor. The effect of fac- 
tor 1 will be over-representation; the effect of factor 2 will be over-representation 
too; and the effect of factor 3 may be over- or under-representation. A further 
revision of the GPH model was proposed by Halverson in 2017. The term gravi- 
tational pull was now reserved for translational effects stemming from the repre- 
sentation of SL items (factor 2), i.e. for “the cognitive force that makes it difficult 
for the translator to escape from the cognitive pull of highly salient representa- 
tional elements in the source language" (Halverson 2017: 14). Salience in the tar- 
get language (factor 1) *may be more clearly captured by the metaphorical term 
magnetism" (2017: 14). And the third factor is called connectivity and defined as 
"the nature and strength of links between elements in a bilingual's two languages" 
(2017: 14). As in earlier versions of the model, Halverson (2017: 28) stresses the 
fact that it is not possible at present to predict how salience patterns and con- 
nectivity interact, whether the different factors act independently or jointly etc. 
Like any scientific theory, the GPH is open to refinement and modification on 
the basis of evidence. 

Pending availability of more evidence, the choice of this hypothesis as a frame- 
work can only be justified on theoretical grounds. Firstly, it may be said to be a 
move away from binary formulations towards a more complex, multi-factorial 
analysis. Corpus-based studies of features of translated text typically set out to 
test a particular hypothesis (e.g. simplification, explicitation, normalisation) in 
isolation on a given set of data, so that the hypothesis is confirmed or refuted 
on a binary, yes/no basis. The GPH, in contrast, brings together several causes 
and attempts to find out the effects brought about by a particular configuration 
of such causes and the interaction between them. And secondly, it is rooted in 
cognition — cognition being one of the two possible causes of translation features 
proposed so far (Halverson 2017: 10): "there are two main approaches taken to 
the problem of explaining translational patterns. These two are socially and cog- 
nitively oriented, respectively". Malmkjær (2008: 57) had gone further than that 
and suggested that the term universal (which is less and less used nowadays in 
Malmkjzer’s absolute sense) be reserved for phenomena that can be cognitively 
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explained. The reader is referred to Halverson (2017) for a more detailed illustra- 
tion of the two approaches to the explanation of translation properties. 


3 Modal verbs expressing obligation or necessity in 
Catalan, English and French 


There are two major verbal constructions expressing obligation or necessity in 
Catalan: haver de + infinitive and caldre. Of course the language has many other 
resources to convey these meanings, but these two are fully grammaticalised - 
in fact, Badia i Margarit (1994: 611) refers to them as "grammatical formulas". The 
former is a modal periphrasis and shares some features of syntactic behaviour 
with other modal periphrases. According to Gavarró & Laca (2002: 2714), it can 
convey both necessity (interpreted as epistemic) and obligation (interpreted as 
deontic). Caldre + infinitive (one of the possible constructions in which caldre 
can occur), on the other hand, is excluded by these authors (2002: 2710) from 
the list of Catalan modal periphrases on grounds of syntactic behaviour, even if 
earlier grammarians (cf. Badia i Margarit 1994) had treated it as such. 

Be that as it may, there seems to be general agreement that caldre is a modal 
verb (see e.g. Payrató 2002: 1192; Rigau 2005). Rigau sees caldre as belonging to 
the category of relative impersonal verbs, i.e. verbs used impersonally in that 
they refer to a person who does not feature in the sentence as agent but recip- 
ient (Rigau 2005: 242). This verb, together with similar ones belonging to the 
same category, follows the syntactic pattern of such Latin verbs as licet (“it is lic- 
it/permitted”) or oportet (“it is proper/necessary”, ‘it behoves’). These verbs were 
only used in the third person and took two kinds of complements: an infinitive 
or a subordinate clause introduced by ut (similar to a that-clause). Relative im- 
personal verbs exist in all Romance languages, even if their syntactic behaviour 
shows some variation. The list provided by Rigau (1999: 324) includes (relevantly 
to our purposes, as will be seen) French falloir. Caldre comes from Latin calere 
(to be hot") - hence the sense of urgency, of necessity. It has cognates in such 
neighbouring languages as Occitan and Aragonese, and it used to have them in 
medieval Spanish, Old French and Old Italian (Rigau 1999: 331) as well. Syntacti- 
cally, it may take three kinds of complements: an infinitive, a subordinate clause 
introduced by que (i.e. a that-clause) and a noun phrase. It may also take a zero 
complement, with any of the three types of complements just mentioned left 
implicit. Examples (1-4) illustrate these four patterns, respectively. 


(1) Cal tenir molta forca per moure aquesta taula. 
‘It takes a lot of strength/a very strong person to move this table 
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(2 No cal que t'amoines tant. 
"You needn't worry so much’; more literally, “it is not necessary that you 
worry so much. 


(3) Et caldrà molta paciència si vols convencer-lo. 
‘Tt will take you a lot of patience if you want to persuade him: 


(4) Pots fer servir el meu cotxe, si cal. 
"You can use my car if necessary: 


To sum up, haver de + infinitive is a modal periphrasis that can convey both epis- 
temic and deontic meaning. It can occur both in personal (as in 5) and impersonal 
(as in 6) constructions. 


(5) Ha de lliurar el CV si vol que l'entrevisten. 
*He must/has to submit a CV if he wants to be interviewed: 


(6) S’ha de tenir en compte que jo no hi era. 
‘Tt must be taken into account that I was not there” 


Caldre is a modal verb, but grammarians do not agree on the kind of modality 
it conveys, whether epistemic or deontic. It is almost exclusively used in imper- 
sonal constructions. It is here assumed, since there is no evidence to the contrary 
in the literature, that the meaning of caldre remains stable across the four con- 
structions it occurs in. No meaning variation is observed depending on the kind 
of complement it takes. 

As to modality in English, various accounts have been provided on the ba- 
sis of widely differing theoretical assumptions. Cognitive accounts start from 
the basic epistemic vs. deontic distinction, even if Langacker (1991: 272) claims 
that this distinction “is not always easy to maintain”, as most English modals 
can be used both epistemically and deontically. Langacker draws on Talmy and 
Sweetser to suggest that "the English modals are best analyzed in terms of force 
dynamics" (1991: 273). Force-dynamic values are applicable either to the domain 
of social interaction (deontic modality) or reasoning (epistemic modality). Rad- 
den & Dirven (2007) take a much more comprehensive view, which can only 
be briefly summarised here. These authors define modality as “an assessment 
of potentiality, depending either on the speaker's judgement of the reality sta- 
tus of a state of affairs (epistemic modality) or on the speaker's attitude towards 
the realisation of a desired or expected event (root modality)" (Radden & Dirven 
2007: 246). Under root modality three sub-types are subsumed: deontic, intrinsic 
and disposition. Deontic modality is typically realised in two ways: obligation 
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(e.g. You must be home by nine) and permission (e.g. You may leave now if you 
wish). Intrinsic modality is concerned with "intrinsic qualities of a thing or cir- 
cumstances" (Radden & Dirven 2007: 246), as in Pros and cons must be weighed up 
before a decision is made. Finally, disposition modality encompasses the notions 
of ability, propensity and willingness (2007: 246). Radden & Dirven (2007) make 
another distinction that cuts across the previous one, that between compelling 
and enabling modalities - the two main paths of grammaticalisation leading from 
lexical to deontic and epistemic meanings. Compelling modalities "involve a com- 
pelling force; they comprise obligations, prohibitions and intrinsic and epistemic 
necessities" (Radden & Dirven 2007: 247), whereas enabling modalities convey 
possibilities, abilities and permissions. 

The focus of the present chapter is on the first group, once epistemic necessity 
has been removed, i.e. on obligation (whether positive or negative) and intrinsic 
necessity, because those are the senses present in the Catalan modals caldre and 
haver de. (Epistemic necessity is conveyed by a different modal verb, deure.) These 
modalities are expressed by "the central modals must, need (to) and should and 
the semi-modals ought to, have to and have got to" (Radden & Dirven 2007: 247). 
Differences among these verbs are set up on the basis of two criteria: the source 
of the compelling force and the degree of strength. The source of the compelling 
force may be the speaker (subjective) or external circumstances (external). And 
according to its degree of strength, the compelling force may be strong, neutral 
or weak. Obligation is always subjective, with must and have got to as strong and 
should and ought to as weak indicators of modality. Intrinsic necessity is external, 
with have (got) to and must as strong, need to as neutral and should and ought 
to as weak indicators of modality. The central (in the sense of most commonly 
used) modal verbs for these categories would be must for strong obligation, have 
(got) to for strong intrinsic necessity and should for weak obligation or intrinsic 
necessity. Radden & Dirven (2007: 249) further add that shifts in the system of 
compelling modals have occurred in American English due to democratisation 
and colloquialisation, to the extent that must has become much less common 
than have (got) to. 

Catalan caldre conveys both obligation and intrinsic necessity. In French, these 
meanings are mainly conveyed by the verbs devoir and falloir. According to 
Lewis (2015: 159), "devoir is said to be more solemn or more insistent than falloir, 
while falloir is more often used in 'subjective contexts' where devoir might be in- 
terpreted as epistemic or as expressing futurity". Both are polysemic in that they 
can express obligation, whether from an internal or an external source (i.e. the 
source of the obligation may be either the speaker or otherwise, respectively), 
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and “non-deontic necessity" (what we have referred to here as intrinsic neces- 
sity). Moreover, devoir can also convey epistemic necessity (like English must or 
Catalan deure) and futurity. Beyond their semantic values, Lewis emphasises the 
syntactic differences between the two verbs (2015: 158-159): "deontic devoir typ- 
ically takes a human subject while falloir can only be used with dummy subject 
il". In other words, while the former occurs in personal constructions, the latter 
is impersonal, like caldre. Furthermore, devoir is regarded as more formal than 


falloir. 


4 Aim and methodology 


As explained at the beginning, the main aim of this chapter is to test out the GPH 
on the Catalan modal verb caldre in two comparable parallel sub-corpora from 
the COVALT corpus: English-Catalan and French-Catalan. The corpus used will 
be both parallel and comparable, as data will also be retrieved from a component 
of Catalan non-translations. Caldre is used as a starting-point for the analysis 
because it may be said to be a unique item for the English-Catalan but not for 
the French-Catalan language pair. English does not have a syntactic counterpart 
for caldre, as possible candidates, such as the expression it + take + X (as in It 
takes a lot of courage to rise to that challenge), are not frequent or grammaticalised 
to the same extent as caldre is.! French, on the other hand, has the verb falloir, 
as seen above, which also conveys obligation or necessity and typically occurs 
in impersonal constructions. As seen in 83, both caldre and falloir fall under the 
category of relative impersonal verbs, which cuts across all Romance languages, 
and take the same kind of complements to a large extent - the only difference 
being that falloir cannot take a noun phrase as a complement. They share the 
other two complements (infinitive and that-clause), and that is the basis of their 
syntactic similarity. Formal similarity comes under many guises. The most obvi- 
ous one is phonological or graphological similarity, especially when it concerns 
two words with a common origin, e.g. English hound and German Hund. But 
there may be formal similarity at other levels, such as that of syntax. Catalan 


"The query [lemma-"it"][lemma-"take"] in the ST component of the English-Catalan sub- 
corpus in COVALT yields 44 matches, 15 of which are false positives, the remaining 29 of- 
ten featuring a time complement, as in It took three days to... The normalised frequency (f) of 
this construction is 0.024 per 1,000 words. Just for the sake of comparison, the normalised fre- 
quency of must as an indicator of obligation and intrinsic necessity is 0.55 — over 20 times as 
high as the frequency of it + take. (This value is based on a projection of the results yielded by 
the manual analysis of a random sample of 300 instances, out of the total 993 matches found 
for the query [lemma=*must”].) 
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caldre and French falloir are not cognates, but they share two syntactic patterns 
in addition to their semantic common ground. The rationale behind using an 
item that is unique for a certain language pair but not for another is the same as 
in Hareide (2017), which serves here as a source of methodological inspiration: 
the basic contrastive fact around which the study pivots may well give rise to 
different configurations of factors related to salience and connectivity that may 
impact translation outcomes. 

One of the pre-requisites for this methodology is having two parallel corpora 
that can be regarded as comparable in all relevant respects, i.e. textual genre, 
date and place of publication, and type of readership. The COVALT corpus ful- 
fils such a requirement. COVALT (Valencian Corpus of Translated Literature) 
is a multilingual corpus made up of the translations into Catalan of narrative 
works originally written in English, French, and German published in the au- 
tonomous region of Valencia from 1990 to 2000, together with their correspond- 
ing source texts. The English-Catalan sub-corpus comprises 36 English source 
texts, amounting to 1,201,757 words, and their corresponding target texts in Cata- 
lan (1,343,631 words). The French-Catalan sub-corpus comprises 21 French source 
texts, amounting to 551,869 words, and their corresponding target texts (566,998 
words). COVALT also includes non-translated components for both target lan- 
guages, Catalan and Spanish. The Catalan non-translated component is a set of 
narrative works originally written in Catalan intended to be comparable to the 
translated component in all relevant respects: place of publication (Valencian 
Community), date of publication (1990-2000), language (Catalan) and genre (nar- 
rative fiction). The non-translated component amounts to 1,551,521 tokens. These 
corpora were compiled at the Translation and Communication Department, Uni- 
versitat Jaume I (Castelló, Spain) and can be accessed for research purposes upon 
request (http://www.covalt.uji.es). 

Before formulating hypotheses, we need at least some basic information on the 
relative salience of the main verbal indicators of obligation and intrinsic necessity 
in the three languages involved in this study. Since salience is operationalised 
as frequency (as will be seen later on), corpus data will be used when suitable. 
Grammars tell us that both caldre and haver de + infinitive are central as regards 
the expression of obligation and necessity in Catalan, and the same applies to 
must and have (got) to for English; but which member of the pair is the more fre- 
quent? In the component of Catalan non-translations in COVALT, caldre occurs 
735 times, with a normalised frequency of 0.47 per 1,000 words, whereas haver 
de + infinitive features 1,924 occurrences, with a normalised frequency of 1.24 
per 1,000 words. Haver de + infinitive is about 2.5 times as frequent as caldre (in 
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terms of normalised frequency) and we may assume, therefore, that it is more 
salient. 

In the case of English, it would not make much sense to compare corpus fre- 
quencies because the meanings of must and have to do not overlap to such an 
extent as caldre and haver de in Catalan. As seen in 83, must is the central verb for 
strong obligation and have (got) to for strong intrinsic necessity (Radden & Dir- 
ven 2007). We can rely on these assumptions in order to formulate hypotheses. 
It must also be borne in mind that the absence of obligation is usually conveyed 
by the negative forms of have to and need (to) — not by the negative form of must, 
which expresses negative obligation, i.e. prohibition. 

As to French, we saw above that the main modal or semi-modal verbs con- 
veying obligation and intrinsic necessity are devoir and falloir. As in the case 
of English, it would not make much sense here to compare corpus frequencies 
of these two verbs (e.g. in the ST component of the French-Catalan sub-corpus 
in COVALT) because their meanings overlap only to a certain extent. Devoir is 
more polysemous than falloir, as it also conveys epistemic necessity and futu- 
rity, and it would be necessary to discard these meanings manually. Lewis (2015) 
reports on a previous study by Labbé & Labbé (2013) according to which falloir 
is much more frequent than devoir in spoken and literary French, whereas the 
opposite is true for a corpus of presidential speeches. Lewis claims that her own 
results from a corpus-based analysis of political speeches in English and French 
are consistent with Labbé and Labbé's findings. 

We may therefore assume that: a) haver de + infinitive is a more salient in- 
dicator of obligation and intrinsic necessity than caldre in Catalan; b) the main 
prima facie equivalents of caldre (and haver de) in English (must and have to) 
and French (falloir) are also salient in their respective modality networks; and 
c) patterns of connectivity between caldre and those prima facie equivalents will 
be stronger for French than for English. The first two assumptions were justified 
in the previous paragraph. The third assumption is based on the formal similar- 
ity between caldre and falloir, i.e. on their syntactic overlap (explained above), 
which is not paralleled by caldre and any of its English equivalents. On the basis 
of these assumptions, the following three hypotheses can be formulated: 


1. caldre will be under-represented in the English-Catalan subcorpus when 
compared to Catalan non-translations, as neither factor 1 (magnetism) nor 
factor 3 (high degree of connectivity) will be at play — factor 2 (gravita- 
tional pull) being the only factor that might pull towards over-represen- 
tation; 
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caldre will be either over- or under-represented in the French-Catalan sub- 
corpus when compared to Catalan non-translations, depending on which 
factor prevails (gravitational pull and a high degree of connectivity will 
pull towards over-representation whereas magnetism will pull towards 
under-representation); 


. caldre will be significantly more frequent in the French-Catalan than in 


the English-Catalan sub-corpus, as over-representation will be favoured 
by two factors (gravitational pull and a high degree of connectivity) in the 
former and only one (gravitational pull) in the latter. 


The method employed to verify these hypotheses will consist of the following 


steps: 


1. 


data retrieval with CQP (Corpus Query Processor), a tool that allows to 
query corpora on the basis of regular expressions containing words, lem- 
mas and part-of-speech tags. Both the translated components of the Eng- 
lish- and French-Catalan sub-corpora, and the Catalan non-translated com- 
ponent will be queried on the lemma caldre; 


. manual sifting in order to tell apart true from false positives. Corpus que- 


ries usually yield matches that do not conform to the criteria the analyst 
had in mind. If false positives are not removed, the data on which quantifi- 
cation draws will be distorted; 


. quantification - testing for significance. Raw and relative frequencies of 


caldre in the three components mentioned in step 1 will be established and 
tested for significance; 


. searching for triggers (i.e. ST segments matching the query word) of caldre 


in the English and French STs; 


. searching for TT segments matching the main triggers of caldre. Query 


matches will be thinned if their number proves unmanageable. Thinning 
is the standard method used by COP for random sampling, and it can be 
based on a raw figure or a percentage; 


. manual sifting (again), in order to tell apart true from false positives; 


. establishing degrees of connectivity between ST and TT items. The mea- 


sure to be used for that purpose will be introduced below; 
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8. repeating the whole process for haver de (the main alternative to caldre 
in Catalan, as seen above) in the English-Catalan and French-Catalan sub- 
corpora and the Catalan non-translated component. 


As these steps suggest, for the big picture to emerge as regards patterns of 
salience and connectivity in the two language pairs it is necessary to go beyond 
the initial pivot of the study (caldre) and look at the main nodes in the mono- 
lingual and bilingual networks of which caldre is a part. This kind of analysis is 
extremely time-consuming. The big picture may not be the full picture, but it is 
hoped it will include enough relevant information not only to test the hypotheses 
but also to understand why they are confirmed or refuted. 

Before moving on to results and discussion, the thorny question of the rela- 
tionship between frequency, on the one hand, and salience and connectivity, on 
the other, must be addressed. Schmid (2010) poses the question in the most ex- 
plicit possible manner when he wonders whether frequency in text instantiates 
entrenchment in the cognitive system. Entrenchment is defined as "the degree 
to which the formation and activation of a cognitive unit is routinized and auto- 
mated" (Schmid 2010: 115). It is fostered by repetitions of cognitive events. Schmid 
(2010: 116) refers to the "considerable body of evidence from psycholinguistic ex- 
periments suggesting that frequency is one major determinant of the ease and 
speed of lexical access and retrieval", and goes on to argue that, since speed of 
access and retrieval correlates with routinisation, "this indeed supports the idea 
that frequency and entrenchment co-vary” (Schmid 2010: 116). But this is not as 
straightforward as it seems. 

Drawing on previous authors, Schmid (2010: 116) claims that “it is not fre- 
quency of use as such that determines entrenchment, but frequency of use with 
regard to a specific meaning or function, in comparison with alternative expres- 
sions of that meaning or function". The former type of frequency is called ab- 
solute and the latter relative. Schmid observes that, even though the correla- 
tion between frequency and cognitive significance is far from unproblematic, 
cognitively-oriented corpus linguists "try to correlate the frequency of occur- 
rence of linguistic phenomena (as observed in corpora) with their salience or en- 
trenchment in the cognitive system" (Schmid 2010: 101). Indeed, it seems difficult 
to proceed otherwise. Schmid's caveats are very much in place in methodolog- 
ical terms, but he provides no alternative to frequency as an operationalisation 
of salience and entrenchment, as no direct access to the cognitive system seems 
to be available at present. Halverson advocates a mixed-methods approach with 
different types of data (elicitation data and analysis of keystroke logs) in addition 
to corpus data, but, regardless of the type of data under scrutiny, both salience 
and entrenchment are operationalised as frequency. The same procedure will be 
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followed here, even though most analyses (as in Halverson 2017) will be based 
on relative rather than absolute frequency. 


5 Results and discussion 


The lemma caldre was inserted in the query box of COPweb for the three relevant 
sub-corpora: English-Catalan (EN-CAT), French-Catalan (FR-CAT) and Catalan 
non-translations (NTR). Query matches were manually checked and the number 
of false positives found to be rather low: 7 (out of 386 hits) for English-Catalan, 9 
(out of 524 hits) for French-Catalan and 50 (out of 785 hits) for Catalan non- 
translations. All false positives are related to the contraction cal(s), meaning 
“at somebody's (house)' and the adjective calent, meaning ‘hot’. Once these un- 
wanted matches have been removed, results are as shown in Table 2.1. 


Table 2.1: Query results for caldre in English-Catalan, French-Catalan 
and Catalan non-translations (f - normalised frequency per 1,000 


words) 
n (words) Query matches f 
Translations from English 1,343,631 379 0.28 
Translations from French 566,998 515 0.91 
Catalan non-translations 1,551,521 735 0.47 


The figures for normalised frequency per 1,000 words strongly hint at signifi- 
cant differences across corpora. The log-likelihood (LL) test was applied to each 
pair of corpora and the differences turned out to be extremely significant in all 
three cases, with LL values at 70.33 for EN-CAT/NTR, 121.59 for FR-CAT/NTR 
and 299.56 for EN-CAT/FR-CAT? The implications of these results for the three 
hypotheses formulated in the previous sections can be spelt out as follows: 


1. caldre is under-represented in English-Catalan translations, when com- 
pared to Catalan non-translations; 


2. caldre is over-represented in French-Catalan translations, when compared 
to Catalan non-translations, in accordance with one of the two possibilities 
foreseen in hypothesis 2; 


3. caldre is significantly more frequent in French-Catalan translations than 
in English-Catalan translations. 


“The critical value of the log-likelihood test is 3.84 for a 95% level of confidence (i.e. for a p 
value of <0.05) and 6.63 for a 99% level of confidence (p<0.01). Therefore, any LL value lower 
than 3.84 indicates that differences do not reach the threshold of statistical significance. 
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Thus, hypotheses 1 and 3 are confirmed, and for hypothesis 2 the scales are 
tipped in favour of over-representation, which suggests that gravitational pull 
and a high degree of connectivity between caldre and its French triggers prevail 
over the relatively low magnetism posited for this verb in the Catalan modality 
network (in comparison with haver de + infinitive). 

But at this point we know nothing yet about connectivity patterns between 
caldre and its triggers, as we have only looked at the translated component of 
the parallel corpora, not at the bilingual concordances. Bilingual concordance 
analysis for each parallel corpus is expected to provide: a) a list of ST triggers 
for caldre; b) the source concentration for those triggers; c) starting from the ST 
pole, a list of matching TT segments for the main triggers of caldre; d) the target 
concentration of those TT segments; e) a quantitative measure of the degree 
of connectivity between caldre and its ST triggers, based on source and target 
concentration. Let us see how this unfolds step by step, first for EN-CAT and 
then for FR-CAT. But before looking at results we need to dwell on the concepts 
of source and target concentration. 

Schmid (2010) put forward two statistical measures to gauge the interaction 
between nouns and different kinds of shell-content constructions. One of these 
measures was the so-called attraction-reliance method. If we take, for instance, 
the construction Noun - that * clause, we may be interested in calculating the 
strength of the relationship between the noun fact and that construction (i.e. the 
fact that...). The attraction-reliance method allows us to do just that by calcu- 
lating first the frequency of fact in that construction in proportion to the total 
frequency of the construction (attraction) and then the frequency of fact in that 
construction in proportion to the total number of occurrences of the noun in the 
corpus (Schmid 2010: 107). The attraction-reliance method "captures to some ex- 
tent the intuition that some nouns are more important for certain constructions 
than others, and that some constructions are more important for certain nouns 
than others" (Schmid 2010: 111). Halverson (2017: 30ff) draws on Schmid's method 
to introduce two statistical measures intended to gauge the strength of transla- 
tion relationships between items in a parallel corpus: source concentration and 
target concentration. Source concentration is "the percentage of all occurrences 
of a TL item that are translations of a specific SL item" (Halverson 2017: 30), 
whereas target concentration is "the percentage of a set of translations of an SL 
item that is comprised by a given TL item" (Halverson 2017: 30). Both measures 
are expressed as percentages. There is no need to provide examples here as plenty 
of them will come up in what follows. 

Table 2.2 shows the ST triggers for caldre in EN-CAT both in terms of raw 
frequency and source concentration. Since the list of trigger types was rather 
long, triggers with fewer than 10 occurrences were grouped under "Other" for 
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Table 2.2: ST triggers for caldre in EN-CAT (n = raw frequency, s.conc 
- source concentration) 


n s.conc 
need 58 15.30 
Ø 56 14.78 
have to + inf 47 12.40 
must + inf 42 11.1 
infinitive 32 8.44 
other solutions with need 22 5.80 
be/become necessary 16 4.22 
should + inf 10 2.64 
other 94 24.80 
misalignments 2 0.52 


Total 379 100 


the sake of convenience. That is why this category yields such a comparatively 
large figure. It includes such heterogeneous triggers as imperatives, ought to + 
infinitive, -ly adverbs, require/be required, it + take, want, have got to + infinitive, 
and several others. Ø accounts for triggers with no overt expression of obligation 
or necessity. The figures for source concentration are relatively low in all cases, 
which means that no single ST trigger is responsible for the activation of a large 
percentage of occurrences of caldre. The three triggers with source concentration 
values higher than 10% (apart from Ø and “Other”) are need, have to + infinitive 
and must + infinitive, and they range from 11.1% to 15.30%. This suggests low 
connectivity, as assumed at the stage of hypothesis formulation, but only from 
the perspective of source concentration. We need to look at the main triggers for 
caldre in order to have the full picture of connectivity patterns. 

Table 2.3 shows the TT matching segments of the three main ST triggers for 
caldre (need, have to + infinitive and must + infinitive) in EN-CAT both in terms of 
raw frequency (n) and target concentration (t.conc). When the number of hits for 
these three triggers was deemed manageable, all results were manually analysed, 
as in the case of need; when the number was deemed too high for manual analysis, 
results were thinned, as in the cases of have to + infinitive and must + infinitive. 

The query for need (as a verb) yielded 227 matches, with necessitar (‘need’) as 
the top-ranking match with a high target concentration (48.02%). Caldre comes 
second with a target concentration of 24.67%. The query for have to + infinitive 
yielded 523 matches, which were thinned to 250. These 250 were manually sifted 
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Table 2.3: TT matches for need, have to and must in EN-CAT (n = raw 
frequency, t.conc - target concentration) 


need have to must 

n t.conc n t.conc n t.conc 
caldre 56 24.67 16 6.67 15 7.46 
necessitar 109 48.02 - 
fer falta 21 9.25 - 
haver de 14 6.17 166 69.17 142 70.65 
no modality i x 28 11.67 14 6.97 
other 22 9.69 26 10.83 26 12.93 
misalignments 5 2.20 4 1.66 4 1.99 


Total 227 100 240 100 201 100 


and 10 of them were seen to convey meanings other than obligation or intrinsic 
necessity and consequently removed. Analysis of the remaining 240 hits shows 
that the top-ranking TT match for have to + infinitive is by far the modal pe- 
riphrasis haver de + infinitive, with a high target concentration of 69.17%. That 
means that have to + infinitive is translated as haver de + infinitive in over two 
thirds of the cases. Caldre is a poor match for haver de + infinitive, with a tar- 
get concentration of just 6.67%. A similar picture emerges for must + infinitive. 
This query yielded 993 results, which were thinned to 300. These were again 
manually sifted and 99 of them were discarded because they were instances of 
must conveying strong possibility (i.e. epistemic modality), not obligation or in- 
trinsic necessity. Manual analysis of the remaining 201 instances shows haver 
de + infinitive as the top-ranking match for must + infinitive, with a high tar- 
get concentration value of 70.65%, with caldre again a poor second with a target 
concentration of merely 7.46%. 

To sum up, the source concentration of English ST triggers for caldre is never 
too high (15.30 for need, 12.40 for have to + infinitive, 11.10 for must + infinitive), 
and nor is the target concentration of caldre as a Catalan TT match for its English 
triggers (24.67 for need, 6.67 for have to + infinitive, 7.46 for must + infinitive). 
But how can these two measures, source and target concentration, be brought 
together under a single formula that operationalises degree of connectivity, or 
strength of translation relationships, between items across the two components 
of a parallel corpus? Both Schmid's attraction-reliance method and Halverson's 
adaptation in the form of source and target concentration are conceived as mea- 
sures offering complementary views on connections between two items, but no 
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suggestions for combining these measures are offered. A possible way of bring- 
ing them together is through an adaptation of Altenberg's (1999) concept of Mu- 
tual Correspondence? The concept is intended to measure the strength of the 
translation relationship between an item A in a given language and an item B 
in a different language in a parallel bi-directional corpus. It is defined as “the 
frequency with which different (grammatical, semantic and lexical) expressions 
are translated into each other” and formulated as follows: 


(A, + Bj) x 100 
(As + Bs) 


where A, and B, = the number of times the compared items (A and B) are trans- 
lated into each other, and A, + B, = the total number of occurrences of the com- 
pared items in the source texts. Since the situation is different here, as the corpus 
we are using is parallel but not bi-directional, the formula is adapted as follows: 


(Ap + B4) x 100 
(A; + Bs) 


where Ay and B, = the number of times A is the translation of B and B is trans- 
lated as A (it will be the same figure, of course), and A, + B, = the total number 
of occurrences of A in TT and of B in ST. Moreover, a different name needs 
to be found, as using the term mutual for a translation relationship that is not 
bi-directional may be misleading.^ I suggest the alternative term Unidirectional 
Translation Correspondence (UTC), which has the twofold advantage of drawing 
a parallel with Altenberg's term through the preservation of correspondence and 
explicitating the unidirectional nature ofthe translation relationship.? Let us take 
the pair caldre/ need as an example. If need is translated as caldre 58 times, since 


31 would like to thank Sandra Halverson (personal communication) for suggesting this option. 

^I am indebted to Sandra Halverson (personal communication) for this suggestion. 

5A different possibility might have been the use of Dyvik's (e.g. 2002) semantic mirrors method, 
which allows the analyst to establish translation correspondences across languages by gener- 
ating "images" of one word in the other language and then proceeding the other way around 
with a view to setting up (partly overlapping) semantic fields in both languages. Vandevoorde 
(2020) put the method to good use with the help of sophisticated statistics-based visual repre- 
sentations. But I can see two reasons for not using it in my research. Firstly, Dyvik's meyhod is 
intended for use with bi-directional corpora, whereas mine are unidirectional. And secondly, 
while Vandevoorde aims at the visual representation of semantic fields (more particularly, the 
field of inchoativity in Dutch translated and non-translated language), my aim is to test a hy- 
pothesis on a particular modal indicator. True, in order to do that I need to look at other items 
in the network, especially as onomasiological salience can only be determined by comparing 
frequencies of synonyms and near-synonyms. But taking account of the whole semantic field 
of obligation/necessity in the three languages involved falls outside the scope of my study. 
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caldre occurs 379 times in the Catalan TTs and need 227 in the English STs, the 
UTC of caldre and need in the English-Catalan sub-corpus will be as follows: 
(58458) x 100 / (379+227)=19,14%. The results of applying the same formula to the 
other two pairs are 10.66% for caldre/ have to and 8.04% for caldre/ must. 

These figures clearly suggest that the degree of connectivity (operationalised 
as UTC) between the Catalan modal verb caldre and its three main ST triggers in 
the English-Catalan sub-corpus of COVALT is rather low, which (together with 
the relatively low magnetism of caldre) accounts for its under-representation. 
The results in Table 2.3 also suggest that haver de + infinitive, which shows a 
high target concentration as a TT segment matching have to + infinitive and 
must + infinitive, is likely to display a high degree of connectivity with those 
two triggers. At the stage of network modelling prior to hypothesis formulation 
in 84 it was established that haver de + infinitive is about 2.5 times as frequent as 
caldre in Catalan non-translations, which suggests that the former is more salient 
than the latter as an indicator of obligation and necessity. For a full comparison 
between the two, we now need to look at the source concentration of the main 
triggers of haver de + infinitive with a view to determining the UTC of haver de 
* infinitive and each of these triggers. The whole process carried out for caldre 
must be repeated for haver de. 

Table 2.4 shows the results for haver de + infinitive in the three sub-corpora. As 
seen above, haver de + infinitive is much more frequent than caldre in NTR (1.24 
vs. 0.47 in normalised frequency per 1,000 words), and the same is valid for EN- 
CAT (1.55 vs. 0.28) and FR-CAT (1.04 vs. 0.91). Differences are huge indeed in the 
first two cases, but not so much in FR-CAT. However, when the log-likelihood test 
is applied, they turn out to be significant in all cases, with LL values at 1,303.55 
for EN-CAT (extremely significant), 550.98 for NTR (extremely significant) and 
5.36 for FR-CAT (significant at p<0.05). 

As to degree of connectivity between haver de + infinitive and the ST triggers 
analysed above (need, have to + infinitive and must + infinitive), we already have 
data for queries in the English-to-Catalan direction. The next (and last) step will 


¿On the basis of intuition alone I should have thought that there is no correlation between 
ST triggers and the four constructions caldre can occur in. However, this intuition needed 
to be confirmed by corpus data. A second manual analysis of the bilingual concordances for 
caldre shows that its distribution across types of construction is not symmetrical, as it occurs 
223 times with an infinitive, 74 with a that-clause, 45 with a noun phrase and 37 with a zero 
complement. In relative terms, that amounts to 58.84%, 19.53%, 11.87% and 9.76%, respectively. If 
this analysis is replicated for each individual trigger (need, must + infinitive, have to + infinitive, 
etc.), frequency distributions do not exactly match the one just given, but differences are not 
marked enough to suggest a correlation between the two variables (type of trigger and type 
of construction caldre occurs in). 
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Table 2.4: Query results for haver de + infinitive in English-Catalan, 
French-Catalan and Catalan non-translations (f = normalised fre- 
quency per 1,000 words) 


n(words) Query matches f 


Translations from English 1,343,631 2,088 1.55 
Translations from French 566,998 592 1.04 
Non-translations 1,551,521 1,924 1.24 


be to insert haver de + infinitive as query and to look at its ST triggers in order to 
determine their source concentration for the Catalan modal periphrasis. Table 2.5 
offers such information. The 2,088 hits for haver de + infinitive were thinned 
to 250, four of which were manually discarded. On the basis of the remaining 
246 matches, the source concentration of ST triggers of haver de + infinitive is 
found not to be very high in any case; that of must + infinitive is 20.73% and that 
of have to + infinitive is 17.48%. That means that the occurrence of haver de + 
infinitive in translations from English is not largely dependent on any particular 
trigger. But, as seen above, the target concentration of haver de + infinitive as 
a TT match for have to and must is very high. The Unidirectional Translation 
Correspondence value is 30.95% for haver de/must and 27.72% for haver de/have 
to, which is considerably higher than the UTC values for caldre and its main 
ST triggers. Therefore, the connectivity patterns of haver de + infinitive with its 
main ST triggers are stronger than those of caldre with its main triggers. That, 


Table 2.5: ST triggers for haver de in EN-CAT (n = raw frequency, s.conc 
= source concentration) 


n s.conc 
no modality 57 23.17 
must 51 20.73 
have to 43 17.48 
should 28 11.38 
be + inf 12 4.88 
other 52 21.14 
misalignments 3 1.22 


Total 246 100 
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together with its higher salience, makes haver de + infinitive a likelier match than 
caldre for English items conveying obligation or intrinsic necessity. 

The data for caldre and its triggers retrieved from the French-Catalan corpus 
are much more straightforward. Hypothesis 2 predicted that caldre would be 
either over- or under-represented in FR-CAT as compared to NTR because grav- 
itational pull and a high degree of connectivity would pull towards over-rep- 
resentation whereas magnetism would pull towards under-representation. Hy- 
pothesis 3 predicted that the frequency of occurrence of caldre in FR-CAT would 
be higher than in EN-CAT because over-representation would be favoured by 
two factors (gravitational pull and a high degree of connectivity) in the former 
and only one (gravitational pull) in the latter. Hypothesis 3 was confirmed, and 
for hypothesis 2 over-representation was the case, which suggests that gravi- 
tational pull and a high degree of connectivity prevail over the relatively low 
magnetism of caldre. 

Table 2.6 shows results for the ST triggers of caldre in FR-CAT both in terms 
of raw frequency and source concentration. The 515 hits for caldre in FR-CAT 
were thinned to 250 and manually analysed. The top-ranking trigger is by far 
the modal verb falloir, with a high source concentration of 68.4%. None of the 
remaining triggers individually reaches the value of 10%. That means that, when 
caldre occurs in FR-CAT, its occurrence is triggered by falloir in over two thirds 
of the cases. Data for the translation relationship between falloir and caldre from 
the source pole are shown in Table 2.7. 

The query for falloir yields 607 matches, which are thinned to 200 and man- 
ually sifted. Two are manually discarded and, for the remaining 198 instances, 
caldre is by far the best represented Catalan match for falloir, with a high target 
concentration of 59.1%, with haver de + infinitive a poor second at 10.10%. This 


Table 2.6: ST triggers for caldre in FR-CAT (n = raw frequency, s.conc 
- source concentration) 


n s.conc 
falloir 171 68.4 
no modality 17 6.8 
devoir 12 4.8 
other 46 18.4 
misalignments 4 1.6 
Total 250 100 
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Table 2.7: TT matches for falloir in FR-CAT (n = raw frequency, t.conc 
- target concentration) 


n t.conc 
caldre 117 59.1 
haver de 20 10.10 
no modality 11 5.55 
other 34 17.17 
unclear 10 5.05 
misalignments 6 3.03 
Total 198 100 


suggests strong translation links between falloir and caldre from both perspec- 
tives — a suggestion confirmed by their UTC, which stands at 62.74%. Connectiv- 
ity patterns between caldre and its main French trigger, falloir, are very strong. 
That seems to be the main reason for over-representation of caldre in FR-CAT, 
together with salience of falloir in the French modal network for obligation and 
necessity, which was established on the basis of previous studies (Labbé & Labbé 
2013; Lewis 2015). 

For the analysis based on FR-CAT to be parallel in all respects to that based 
on EN-CAT, it would now be the time to look at the ST triggers of haver de + 
infinitive in FR-CAT. However, in EN-CAT that step was justified by the fact 
that haver de + infinitive was better represented as a target match for have to 
+ infinitive and must + infinitive than caldre, whereas the case is otherwise for 
falloir in FR-CAT, with caldre as the top-ranking target match and haver de + 
infinitive with a relatively low target concentration of 10.10%. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to perform that query, which would probably show a higher source 
concentration of devoir (the other major verb conveying obligation and intrinsic 
necessity in French) than was the case with caldre. 

It may be in place at this point to recapitulate the results of the corpus analysis 
reported on in this section. It was initially established that caldre is less salient 
in the TL than its main alternative in the obligation/intrinsic necessity network, 
haver de + infinitive. Therefore, magnetism can only be expected to play a mi- 
nor role in the creation of translation effects. Even so, it is over-represented in 
FR-CAT as compared both to NTR and EN-CAT (hypotheses 2 and 3). This may 
be accounted for by strong connectivity between caldre and falloir (attested by 
the data) and, perhaps, by the gravitational pull of falloir (not tested for but re- 
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flected in the literature). On the other hand, connectivity between caldre and 
its main English ST triggers (need, have to + infinitive and must + infinitive) 
is low, which, added to the relatively low magnetism of caldre, results in its 
under-representation in EN-CAT. Haver de + infinitive, on the contrary, is over- 
represented in EN-CAT. This may be accounted for by the relatively high salience 
of haver de and the relatively strong connectivity between haver de and two of 
its ST triggers (must and have to). 


6 Conclusions 


The case of caldre shows that connectivity may tip the scales in favour of over- 
or under-representation. Through the use of two comparable parallel corpora 
with the same target language, TL salience is controlled for, as there is no rea- 
son to think that a certain TL item will be more salient in one corpus than in 
the other. Connectivity, in the present study, seems to be favoured by formal 
similarity, which comes in two forms. The first is syntactic isomorphism. In the 
French-Catalan combination, both caldre and falloir are mainly used in imper- 
sonal constructions that share two possible kinds of complements - infinitives 
and that-clauses. In the English-Catalan combination, haver de + infinitive can 
be used in both personal and impersonal constructions; and, whenever must + 
infinitive, have to + infinitive or need are used in a personal construction, there 
is a higher degree of overlap with haver de than with caldre. 

The second factor is phonological/graphological similarity: haver de and have 
to display that kind of similarity, which would seem to foster connectivity at a 
very basic level. They are not cognates, as Latin habere and the Proto- Germanic 
root of English have are not etymologically related; but they could easily pass for 
cognates on the basis of phonological/graphological similarity. Cognate status is 
often deployed as an independent variable in psycholinguistic experiments on 
word translation. De Groot (1992b) is a case in point. This author sets out to mea- 
sure translation performance (operationalised as reaction time, number of omis- 
sions and number of translation errors) under varying conditions. With regard 
to cognate status, her results lead her to conclude that "in addition to being trans- 
lations, cognates have an extra reason to be linked in lexical memory. This could 
be reflected in relatively strong T1 links" - T1 links being links between lexical 
nodes at the level of lexical memory, without resorting to conceptual memory. 
Translation between cognates, then, would be favoured by strong connectivity 
of a special kind; and there is no reason to suppose that this cannot hold true 
for false cognates too, since links between lexical nodes cannot be expected to 
reflect expert etymological knowledge. 
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The GPH is not incompatible with other models of the translation process. Carl 
et al. (2019) present a model based on the concept of entropy, borrowed from the 
fields of physics and information theory. Entropy describes "the amount of dis- 
order in a system" (Carl et al. 2019: 217). In a context of translation, the more 
possible translations are activated in word and phrase translation systems, the 
higher the entropy. When entropy is high, the translator needs to invest a great 
deal of effort to find a solution. When a translator finds a complex word or struc- 
ture for the first time, the information available is low and the degree of entropy 
at its highest, so much cognitive energy is required. Finding a satisfactory so- 
lution creates internal structure and reduces the degree of entropy, so less cog- 
nitive energy will need to be spent when the same word or structure recurs a 
second or third time. The process of entropy reduction over time is captured by 
the concept of entropic gravity. Entropy may arise from variability both in lexi- 
cal and syntactic choices. In the model presented by these authors, activation of 
translation solutions in a system is non-selective for language, as elements are 
activated in the system on the basis of phonological and semantic associations in 
both languages. This initial stage is followed by a task-dependent decision pro- 
cess in which elements activated solely on the basis of phonological similarity, 
or belonging to the source language, are discarded and a satisfactory translation 
solution reached. 

Carl et al. (2019: 226) claim that their model “relates to Halverson's (2003) grav- 
itational pull hypothesis". However, they think it "unfortunate" (Carl et al. 2019: 
227) that Halverson should have split her initial concept of gravitational pull 
into the three causes of translational effects mentioned above, among other rea- 
sons because "each of Halverson's salience, link and connectivity effects might 
be more simply and coherently described in terms of entropic gravity, which 
assumes similar underlying mechanisms for producing the various translational 
effects" (Carl et al. 2019: 227). They further claim that there may be more than 
just three causes of translational effects (Carl et al. 2019: 227), although they do 
not mention any. Pending specification of such causes, it may be safe to stick 
to the three posited by Halverson. However, factors may be introduced that 
favour the activation of these causes. The research reported on in this paper 
suggests that syntactic isomorphism and phonological/graphological similarity 
strengthen connectivity - or, alternatively, entropic gravity by reducing the de- 
gree of entropy. This should not be seen as an attempt to alter the GPH in any 
fundamental way, but to refine it by introducing the notion of factor. Only fur- 
ther research will determine whether the attempt is worth pursuing or not. 
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Chapter 3 


Stylistic normalisation, convergence and 
cross-linguistic interference in 
translation: The case of the Czech 
transgressive 


Olga Nádvorníková 
Charles University 


The Czech transgressive is a non-finite verb form belonging to the cross-linguistic 
converb category. In contrast with other converbs (e.g. Romance gerundio or the 
Russian xneenpuuacrue), the Czech transgressive has a strong stylistic mark and 
is very rare in contemporary language. Using a parallel (multilingual) corpus and 
a comparable corpus of translated and non-translated Czech, the paper investi- 
gates the differences in the frequency of the transgressive in translated and non- 
translated fiction and non-fiction. The data show the effect of stylistic normalisa- 
tion in fiction, but not in non-fiction. The results of the potential effect of cross- 
linguistic interference are less conclusive, indicating that a thorough contrastive 
analysis of different language pairs is required first. Finally, the effect of conver- 
gence was observed neither in fiction nor in non-fiction. 


1 Introduction 


The Czech transgressive is part of the cross-linguistic category of converb, i.e. “a 
non-finite verb form whose main function is to convey adverbial subordination" 
(Haspelmath 1995: 3). Therefore, the Czech transgressive belongs to the same cat- 
egory as the Romance gerundio, English participial adjuncts in -ing, the Russian 
Heeripuuactue and the Polish imieslów przyslówkowy, which is also reflected in 
translations, as illustrated in example (1): 


in translation: The case of the Czech transgressive. In Mario Bisiada (ed.), Empirical studies in 
translation and discourse, 53-91. Berlin: Language Science Press. 
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(1) a. Czech 
“Bliju, soudruhu ` éetari,” odpověděl 
puke.1.sG.PRS comrade.voc sergeant.voc reply.M.SG.PST.PTCP 
jsem opíraje se rukou o 
be.1sc.AUX lean.CONVERB.PS.IMPF.M.SG REFL hand.INSTR against 
zed. 
wall.Acc 


ec 


I am puking, Comrade Sergeant,’ I answered, leaning with one hand 
against the wall? (Milan Kundera, Zert/The Joke, 1991/1969) 

b. English 
"Puking, Comrade Sergeant, I replied, leaning against the wall with 
one hand. (transl. David Hamblyn; Oliver Stallybrass, 1992) 

c. French 
Je suis en train de dégueuler, camarade sergent, expliquai-je en 
m'appuyant d'une main au mur. (transl. Marcel Aymonin, 1975) 

d. Polish 
- Rzygam, towarzyszu plutonowy - odpowiedzial em, opierajac sie 
reka o mur. (transl. Emilia Witwicka, 1999) 

e. Russian 
“BOH, TOBAPUI cepxxaHT", — oTBeTWJI A, ONMMPAACE pykoit o cTeHy. 
(transl. Huna IIIyzeruna, 1999) 


f. Spanish 


"Vomito, camarada sargento”, le respondí apoyándome con la mano 
en la pared. (transl. Fernando de Valenzuela, 1994) 


However, in contrast with the other converbs, the Czech transgressive has a 
strong stylistic mark (bookish or even archaic), is used rarely and only in written 
texts. 

This paper aims to investigate whether translated and non-translated Czech 
texts differ in the frequency of the transgressive. We assume that a higher fre- 
quency of transgressives in translations in comparison with non-translated texts 
may be attributed to the cross-linguistic influence (in translations from languages 
using converbs). The opposite result, i.e. a lower frequency of transgressives in 
translations than in non-translated texts, may be explained by the tendency to- 
wards normalisation. We assume also that a higher tendency to convergence may 
be manifested by a lower coefficient of variation of the frequency of the trans- 
gressive in translations. 
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3 Stylistic normalisation, convergence & interference in translation 


The analysis is conducted on the InterCorp parallel (multilingual) corpus; a 
comparable corpus of translated and non-translated Czech, named Jerome; and 
a large monolingual synchronic corpus of Czech (SYNv8). All the corpora are 
limited to fiction and non-fiction. InterCorp and Jerome are used for compari- 
son of translated and non-translated texts; the SYNv8 corpus (restricted to non- 
translated texts only) serves as a reference corpus for the other two corpora un- 
der analysis. 

The paper is organised as follows. $2 introduces the twofold theoretical back- 
ground of the research: the morphological, semantic, syntactic and stylistic prop- 
erties of the Czech transgressive in the framework of the cross-linguistic cate- 
gory of converbs (82.1) and the theory of special features of translated language, 
namely normalisation, convergence and cross-linguistic interference (82.2). Af- 
ter presenting the corpora used in this research (83), we introduce the results 
(84): the analysis of the potential influence of normalisation and convergence 
in translations, and subsequently, the potential impact of cross-linguistic inter- 
ference. In the final part of the paper, we summarise the main outcomes of the 
research and suggest some open questions for future research. 


2 Theoretical background 


2.1 The Czech transgressive 
2.1.1 The Czech transgressive as a converb 


According to Nedjalkov (1998: 431), most European languages have one or two 
converbal forms, whereas languages outside Europe often have several conver- 
bal forms (e.g. Japanese, see Alpatov & Podlesskaya 1995). According to Ned- 
jalkov (1998: 430), polyconverb languages within Europe are Basque, Finnish and 
Lithuanian with six converbs each. Converb-free languages in Europe are rare, 
for example, Maltese and Romani (Nedjalkov 1998). 

Due to their non-finite form (see the definition in 81), converbs convey the ad- 
verbial meaning in a more condensed way than the corresponding finite subor- 
dinate adverbial clause (see Vachek 1955; Nosek 1964; for Romance, for instance, 
Cermák et al. 2020; for Czech Beéka 1977). Because of their verbal character, 
they are also richer in information than complete nominalisations (verbal nouns, 
prepositional phrases, etc.). Moreover, in contrast with coordinate finite clauses, 


'For instance, “the average number of converbs in languages spoken within the territory of 
Russia is more than seven converbal forms per language" (Nedjalkov 1995: 431). 
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converbs allow for hierarchisation of information; in other words, the event con- 
veyed by the converb is considered secondary (see 1a). 

Converbs may differ regarding their position in the system of the given lan- 
guage (see Nedjalkov 1995: 104-106; 1998: 433). Strict, canonical converbs are spe- 
cialised in the converbal (adverbial) function (e.g. Russian and Czech converbs, 
the French gérondif and Estonian forms in -des, etc.). By comparison, non-strict 
converbs fulfil, apart from the converbal function, other functions, e.g. particip- 
ial or infinitival, such as the English forms in -ing, German -end or Spanish and 
Italian -ndo (see Nedjalkov 1998: 425; for Romance, see Cermák et al. 2020). 

From the syntactic point of view, it should be noted that as non-finite verb 
forms, converbs do not have a valence position for the subject. In some languages, 
the subject (controller) of the converb has to be coreferential with the subject of 
the main clause, like in Slavic languages, including Czech (same-subject converbs, 
see Nedjalkov 1998: 425; Komárek 1986: 153)? or French (gérondif, see Grevisse 
& Goosse 2016: 1252). In other languages, the controller of the converb may be 
non-coreferential, as in Portuguese, Spanish (see Cermák et al. 2020: 111) or in 
Modern Greek, Armenian and Albanian (Nedjalkov 1998: 425). 

Finally, concerning the semantic interpretation of converbs, we can distin- 
guish contextual and specialised converbs (Nedjalkov 1998: 431). Specialised con- 
verbs only have one or two specific meanings (e.g. Finnish has a specialised 
converb conveying manner, see Nedjalkov 1998: 443). However, most European 
languages, including Czech, belong to the contextual converb type, i.e. their con- 
verbs are semantically vague, the potential meanings are numerous and given by 
the context (for the factors influencing the semantic interpretation of converbs, 
see for example Kónig 1995; Konig & van der Auwera 1990: 337; Dvorak 1983: 
29-41 for Czech; and for French Nádvorníková 2012)? 

The meanings conveyed by contextual converbs can be divided into two large 
groups: temporal (simultaneity, anteriority and posteriority) and non-temporal 
(manner/means, cause, concession, condition etc.). The meaning of simultane- 
ity proper or concomitance/attendant circumstance is the default meaning: "if 
a European language has only one converb, then it is a mixed converb of con- 
textual Simultaneity" (Nedjalkov 1998: 432; see a similar observation for French 
gérondif in Kleiber (2007: 117; 2009: 19)). This observation is corroborated by a 
diachronic trend: “If a language moves from the group of two-converb languages 


?Dvorák (1970: 37-45), in his diachronic study of Czech, points out that 30% of transgressives 
in the 17^ century were non-coreferential. 

¿Moortgat (1978: 157) considers the French gerund to be a “semantic chameleon” (see also 
Halmøy 2003). 
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to the group of mono-converb languages then the remaining converb will belong 
to the contextual Simultaneity type" (Nedjalkov 1998: 437). 

Despite the aforementioned variety in the subtypes, all converbs share the ba- 
sic definition as a “non-finite verb form conveying the adverbial subordination” 
(Haspelmath 1995: 3, see $1). Most European converbs share other properties, in 
particular, the contextual semantic interpretation and the use as a means of syn- 
tactic condensation (he said and he smiled — he said, smiling — he said, with a 
smile). More specifically, Romance and Slavic converbs are considered typical 
(see Haspelmath 1995: 45 for the former and Nedjalkov 1998: 422 for the latter). 
According to Nedjalkov (1998), Slavic converbs are prototypical for the category, 
especially the Russian converb. Germanic languages, conversely, make, except 
for English, "only parsimonious use of converbs" (Kónig 1995: 72, and a similar 
statement in Kortmann (1997: 192)). According to Kortmann, in English, "free 
adjuncts are far from playing a minor role" and the frequency of adverbial par- 
ticipial clauses is five times higher in English than in German (Kortmann 1997: 
192). Similar differences in the use of converbs can be observed in the Slavic 
and Romance language families. In Slovak, the frequency ofthe converb is much 
lower than in Russian (Brtková 2004: 25). Similarly, in French, the frequency of 
gérondif is several times lower than the frequency of the corresponding forms in 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese (1,571 instances per million words (ipm) against 
4,098 ipm, 4,886 ipm and 6,939 ipm respectively, see Cermák et al. 2020: 116). 

The Czech transgressive displays most of the properties considered by Ned- 
jalkov as defining the prototypical (Slavic) converb: it is syntactically strict, i.e. 
it may be used only in the adverbial (converbal) function; it is formally simple, 
Le. its formation involves suffixes, not adpositions; it has two converbal forms, 
one of which is a converb of contextual Simultaneity and the other as a converb 
of contextual Anteriority; and it is referentially the same-subject (co-referential). 
However, the Czech converb shows one important particularity: it maintains a 
very complex, archaistic morphology, involving adjectival agreement markers 
(in gender and number) (see 82.1.2), and, as a consequence, it acquires a strong 
stylistic mark and is used very rarely in contemporary language (see 82.1.3). 


2.1.2 Morphological features of the Czech transgressive 


As mentioned above, the Czech transgressive has two main forms (Karlík 2017): 


e the “present transgressive” (prechodnik přítomný or -c transgressive), formed 
with imperfective verbs only and conveying the meaning of simultaneity. 
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e the “past transgressive” (prechodnik minulý or -š transgressive), formed 
with perfective verbs only and conveying the meaning of Anteriority. 


When influenced by contextual factors (see 2.1.1), these basic meanings may 
acquire other nuances, such as manner, cause, condition, etc. (Dvorak 1983: 33). 
Each form (present and past) has a different set of morphemes, varying according 
to the type of verb stem and as the consequence of agreement with the subject 
(controller) of the transgressive in gender and number, as mentioned above. Ta- 
ble 3.1 summarises this complex morphology of the Czech transgressive. 


Table 3.1: Morphology of the Czech transgressive 


Czech transgressive Form 
forms Present Past 
M.SG -a / -e / -é -Ø / -v 
F.SG + N.SG -ouc / -íc -Ši / -vši 
PL (M+F+N) -ouce / -íce -še / -vše 
"TH Imperfective Present (Simultaneity) Simultaneity/Anteriority 
P CONV.PS.IMPF CONV.PT.IMPF 
Perfective Futurate CONV.PS.PF Past (Anteriority) 
CONV.PT.PF 


Table 3.1 demonstrates four possible combinations of aspectual and formal 
characteristics of the Czech transgressive. Conv.ps.impf and Conv.pt.pf are the 
dominant forms, mentioned by most Czech grammars (e.g. Komárek 1986: 154; 
Cvréek 2010: 148-249; or Karlík et al. 1995: 335-337).* For Conv.ps.impf, see 1a; 
for Conv.pt.pf, see 2. 


(2) Usly&ev, Ze Švejka naznačil plukovník ordonancí u 11. kumpanie, zvolal: 
“Pomoz nam pánbůh” (Jaroslav Hašek, Osudy dobrého vojáka Švejka za svě- 
tové války, 1921-1923/1996) 
hear-CONV.PT.PF.M.SG 
‘Having heard that the colonel marked Svejk to be the ORDONANC with 
the 11 company, he yelled out: “Help us Lord God?” (transl. Zdenek K. 
Sadloñ) 


^Nedjalkov (1998: 437) gives for the Czech converb conveying simultaneity the endings -a/-je/- 
oic, which is incorrect. 
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Conv.pt.impf was already rare in Old Czech (Dvorak 1970: 115); in contempo- 
rary Czech, it is not in use (Komárek 1986: 154). Finally, the form of the futurate 
transgressive (Conv.ps.pf) is supposed to be used only to convey anteriority in 
the future, i.e. combined with the main verb in the future tense (see Nedjalkov 
1995: 126; Komárek 1986: 154). However, these forms were replaced by past con- 
verbs (Conv.pt.pf, see Oktábec 1953: 261) and are not in use either. 

Even when limited to Conv.ps.impf and Conv.pt.pf, the morphology of the 
Czech converb is very complex and contrasts with the converbal systems in other 
Slavic languages, where the converb went through a process of adverbialisation 
and the forms were simplified, in particular by dropping the agreement with the 
subject (controller). In contemporary Czech, the only non-coreferential converbs 
are the grammaticalised ones: as much as in other languages (see Haspelmath 
1995: 27-41), Czech converbs may be reanalysed in other categories, mainly ad- 
verbs (e.g. chté nechté ‘reluctantly’) and prepositions (e.g. pocinaje ‘starting with’ 
or nemluvé ‘notwithstanding’, see Komárek 1986: 156). 

Some languages maintained different sets of suffixes for the past (perfective) 
and the present (imperfective) forms (e.g. Russian and Polish). Other languages, 
for instance Slovak (Dvoné et al. 1966: 487), went further in the process of sim- 
plification and use the same set of suffixes for the perfective and imperfective 
verbs. The same tendency can be observed in Czech dialects (Dvorak 1983: 55- 
56; Michálková 1963), which demonstrates that spoken, non-standard Czech also 
adverbialised the transgressive. 

This difference between standard literary Czech and its dialects (and other 
Slavic languages) is caused by a normative intervention made by grammarians 
during the Czech National Revival movement in the first third of the 19*® century. 
At that time, the use of the Czech language was limited, since the language of 
economic and cultural elite was German, and Czech was spoken mostly by the 
rural population and the poorer inhabitants of cities. Therefore, while choosing 
the norm for the Czech language to be resuscitated, the grammarians and lex- 
icographers of the National Revival movement did not opt for the language of 
their time (the 19'^ century), which was considered unprestigious and decayed, 
but the norm of the flourishing period of the Czech state, culture and language 
at the end of the 16 century, i.e. the language that was more than 200 years old 
at that time. 

More importantly for our topic, the newly defined norm of standard literary 
Czech re-introduced in the transgressive its old complex morphology of the liter- 
ary norm of the end of the 16" century. Since the transgressive was mostly used 
in written texts, especially for its advantages as a means of syntactic condensa- 
tion, the norm was respected. Nevertheless, the transgressive gradually ceased 
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to be part of the internalised, unconscious competence of the speakers; its fre- 
quency was in constant decline and the form acquired its stylistic mark. 


2.1.3 Stylistic features and frequency of the Czech transgressive 


Extensive research into transgressives conducted by Dvofák (1983: 60) demon- 
strates the constant decrease in the frequency of this form between 1781 and 
1978 (from 6.49% of all verb forms in the period 1781-1830 to only 0.14% in 1971- 
1978). He observes the decrease in the frequency of the transgressive in the 18" 
century already (Dvorak 1970: 142), which indicates that the normative interven- 
tion during the National Revival movement may not have been the main factor 
triggering the decrease of the frequency of this form in Czech. Nevertheless, it 
is plausible to assume that in the 20' century, the archaistic morphology and 
stylistic mark resulting from the normative intervention contributed consider- 
ably to the retreat of this form. The most recent grammar of Czech, published 
in 2010 and based on corpus data, states that the transgressive is "very rare" and 
that it represents less than 1% of the verb forms in Czech (Cvréek 2010: 249). 

It is worth noting that there is a neat difference in the frequency of the two 
main forms of the transgressive: Cvrček & Kováfiková (2011: 130) indicate that 
the frequency of Conv.ps.impf is nowadays less than 0.17, but the frequency of 
Conv.pt.pf is even less than 0.01% of all verb forms, which means that the ra- 
tio of the two forms is 10. A similar difference in the frequency of the present 
and the past transgressive was already observed by Dvorák (1983: 60): 0.34% 
Conv.ps.impf and only 0.04% Conv.pt.pf of all verb forms in texts published be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 (ratio 8.5). Conversely, in the period of 1781-1830, Dvorak 
observed 4.17% of Conv.ps.impf and 1.39% of Conv.pt.pf, i.e. only a ratio of 3? 
Even though the exact figures given by Dvofák for the different time spans may 
not be fully reliable, due to the lack of comparability of the sub-corpora under 
analysis, the tendency is clear: Conv.pt.pf is systematically less frequent than 
Conv.ps.impf. 

The difference in frequency between the two main forms of the transgressive 
may be ascribed not only to the specific morphology of Conv.pt.pf (see Table 3.1), 
but also to the differences in the meaning of the two forms and the availability of 
competing forms in the language. Conv.pt.pf, conveying the meaning of anteri- 
ority, is strongly concurred by other forms, especially finite subordinate clauses 
of a temporal or a specific adverbial meaning (e.g. the cause, as in example 2). 
Conv.ps.impf, by contrast, mostly conveys a simple accompanying circumstance 


‘Dvořák also indicates the frequencies of the two remaining forms of the trangressive in 1781- 
1830: 0.03% for Conv.pt.impf and 0.9% for Conv.ps.pf (Dvorak 1983: 69). 
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(see example 1a or “řekl jsem usmívaje se” - CONV.PS.IMPF.M.SG ‘I said smiling’), 
which cannot be expressed by a subordinate clause, but only by a coordinate one 
(“řekl jsem a usmíval jsem se” ‘I said and I was smiling’) or a simple SP (“řekl 
jsem s úsměvem” ‘J said with a smile"). 

Kortmann (1997: 281) made a similar observation for most European languages: 
they do not explicitly encode the meaning of concomitance (by an adverbial sub- 
ordinator), so this meaning is mostly conveyed by converbs or a simple juxta- 
position of two finite clauses. Even though the replacement of the converb by 
a subordinate clause moves the form from non-finite to finite and explicates its 
meaning by a subordinator (see Nádvorníková 2017), in contrast with the coor- 
dinate clause, it maintains the adverbial subordination relation and hence the 
hierarchisation of events typical for converbs (see the definition in 81). As a con- 
sequence, the coordinate clause is a less obvious concurrent of the converb than 
a subordinate one, and the meaning of the accompanying circumstance is more 
likely to persist in this form than more specific adverbial meanings. Furthermore, 
as remarked by Nedjalkov (1995), the accompanying circumstance is the most fre- 
quent meaning conveyed by converbs in general (see the same observation for 
Romance languages in Cermak et al. (2020: 122) and for Czech in Dvořák (1983: 
33)). 

As mentioned above, the archaistic morphology of the transgressive is also the 
source of its specific stylistic mark. Most Czech grammars consider the transgres- 
sive as bookish (Conv.ps.impf) or even archaic (Conv.pt.pf), and limited to the 
written language (Komarek 1986: 154; Cvréek 2010: 249; Karlik et al. 1995: 337). 
The stronger stylistic mark of Conv.pt.pf correlates with the aforementioned 
lower frequency. 

The bookish/archaistic stylistic mark of the transgressive also influences its 
frequency in different text registers. Most sources agree that the transgressive is 
typical for fiction (Dvorak 1983: 105; Becka 1977: 24; Cechova et al. 1997: 102), in 
particular because of its ability to convey in a condensed way the accompanying 
circumstance in narrative sequences and introductory clauses (Dvorak 1983: 107; 
Bečka 1977: 19 and example 1a). The stylistic mark in fiction is also exploited in 
historical novels or as a means of irony or parody (Cechová et al. 1997: 102-103; 
Komarek 1986: 154). However, in fiction intended for children or young readers, 
transgressives are less frequent than in fiction for adults (see Jelinek et al. 1961: 
90).° In non-fiction, the transgressive is considered less frequent than in fiction 
and conveys more specific adverbial meanings than a simple accompanying cir- 


$Becka (1977: 23) also mentions the potential influence of a specific author's idiolect (e.g. the 
Czech author Vladislav Vančura, 1891-1942, is known for his penchant for transgressives). 
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cumstance (see Dvorak 1983: 33; Bečka 1977: 21; Karlík et al. 1995: 337). Dvorak 
(1983: 106 and 108) points out that the transgressive is more frequent in social 
sciences than in natural or technical sciences. Finally, in journalistic texts, the 
transgressive is the least frequent, in comparison with fiction and non-fiction 
(Dvorák 1983: 106; Jelínek et al. 1961: 90). 


2.2 The transgressive in translations 


To our knowledge, only a few researchers have focused specifically on the use of 
transgressives in translation, apart from three rather dated studies (Becka 1977; 
Dvorak 1972; 1983). However, the topic is occasionally addressed in contrastive 
studies exploring Czech equivalents of converbs. 

In his quantitative study, Dvorak (1972; 1983) analysed various Czech transla- 
tions ofthe same source texts (four source texts in Russian, one in French and one 
in English). The translations were published between 1863 and 1975 and six differ- 
ent translations on average were analysed for each text. The results confirmed 
the decrease in the frequency of the transgressive observed in non-translated 
texts (see 82.1.3), but the normalised frequency of transgressives was almost al- 
ways higher in translations than in non-translated texts from the corresponding 
period. For instance, in the Czech translation of Charles Dickens' The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club (chapters 1-5) published in 1925, transgressives 
represent 5.5% of all verb forms, whereas the average for the given period in 
non-translated texts is only 1.384% (Dvorak 1983: 94). 

These results suggest that in translations from languages using converbs (i.e. 
most European languages, see below), the effect of cross-linguistic interference 
(or shining through, see 82.2) may be expected and the frequency of transgressives 
may be higher in translated than in non-translated texts. However, other studies 
indicate the opposite conclusion. 

First, in their contrastive research of Czech equivalents of Romance converbs, 
Cermák et al. (2015; 2020) show that in Czech translations from four Romance lan- 
guages (French, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish), the transgressive represents the 
least frequent counterpart (from 2.0% in translations from French to 9.6% in trans- 
lations from Portuguese), despite the presumed systemic equivalence. In compar- 
ison, the finite counterparts (coordinate and subordinate clauses) form about 70% 
of the whole. Malá & Saldová (2015: 240) present a similar result in translations 
from English: the transgressive represents only 2.1% of the Czech counterparts of 
English adverbial participles; the overwhelming majority of counterparts being 


"Karlík (2017) and Čechová et al. (1997) consider the transgressive also appropriate in highly 
formal, e.g. diplomatic or legal, documents. 
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finite verbs (73%). Finally, in translations from Russian (Kocková 2011), transgres- 
sives constitute less than 1% of the equivalents of (past) neerpuuactua. These 
results suggest that in translations, the frequency of the transgressive may be as 
low as in non-translations, or even lower. 

Second, Becka (1977: 26) in his (non-quantitative) analysis of the transgressive 
in translations points out that translators had been warned against the use of the 
transgressive and that they avoid it because of its stylistic mark. Similarly, Levy 
(2011: 51) states that the frequency of the transgressive in Czech is lower in trans- 
lations than in non-translated texts, because translators are over-concerned to 
avoid stylistically marked features. These observations indicate that, on the con- 
trary, the frequency of transgressives may be influenced by the effect of stylistic 
normalisation and, therefore, be lower than in non-translated texts. 

Toury (1995) states that translations are governed by two universal laws: the 
law of interference and the law of growing standardisation (or normalisation, 
according to Baker (1993; 1996)). Cross-linguistic interference (or shining through, 
according to Teich (2003)) consists of transferring linguistic features ofthe source 
language into a target language (see Toury 1995: 274-279). Normalisation, by 
contrast, may be defined as "the tendency to conform to patterns and practices 
that are typical of the target language, even to the point of exaggerating them" 
(Baker 1996: 176-177). 

Various studies have shown the effect of cross-linguistic interference in trans- 
lation in various language pairs. For instance, Dai & Xiao (2011), when analysing 
Chinese texts translated from English, found that passive voice is more frequent 
in Chinese translated from English than in non-translated Chinese texts. Simi- 
larly, Cappelle (2012) shows that English texts translated from French contain 
fewer manner-of-motion verbs than English texts translated from German. He 
explains this effect by the typological differences between the two source lan- 
guages: German and English are satellite-framed languages, whereas French is a 
verb-framed language. 

As for normalisation, this is defined by the linguistic properties as well as 
the sociocultural norms of the target language (see Lefer & Vogeleer 2013: 17). 
Alongside the explicitation, the simplification and the levelling out (convergence, 
Laviosa 2002) it is one of the specific features of translation ("translation univer- 
sals", according to Baker (1993; 1996)) that is addressed the most in literature. In 
Chesterman's (2004: 39) terms, it can be conceived either as an S-universal, caus- 
ing differences "between translations and their source texts", or as a T-universal, 
giving rise to differences between translations and comparable non-translated 
texts in the target language. In this study, we focus on the effect of normalisa- 
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tion as a T-universal, by comparing non-translated Czech texts with translations 
in the same language. We also partially focus on the convergence (levelling out). 

Normalisation as a T-universal was analysed by Delaere et al. (2012); their 
results confirmed the tendency to normalisation (standardisation) in translated 
Dutch, in comparison with non-translated texts of the same language. Similarly, 
Chlumská (2017) observed the effect of normalisation in translation in the choice 
of two forms of the verb say in Czech: říci (formal, stylistically marked form) and 
říct (standard, stylistically neutral). In her corpus, translations showed a higher 
frequency of the latter form than non-translations, which suggests the effect of 
(stylistic) normalisation (Chlumská 2017: 65). Lapshinova-Koltunski (2018), who 
compared translations from English into German (in six different text registers), 
observed that the effect of normalisation is sensitive to two factors: text register 
(the highest score of normalisation was in translations of fiction) and the trans- 
lator's proficiency (the normalisation score was higher in student translations 
than in professional translations). 

Levelling out (or convergence, Laviosa 2002) is sometimes considered as a sub- 
type of normalisation. Baker (1996: 177) defines levelling out as “the tendency of 
translated text to gravitate around the centre of any continuum rather than move 
towards the fringes”. Laviosa (2002: 71) is more specific and points out that the 
convergence implies a relatively higher level of homogeneity of translated texts 
concerning certain linguistic features, such as lexical density, sentence length, 
etc. As stated by Baker (1996: 184) and by Chlumská (2017: 104), less attention 
has been paid to this feature than to the other translation universals as it is more 
difficult to operationalise. Lapshinova-Koltunski (2015) confirmed the tendency 
to convergence in several translation variants in German (translated from En- 
glish). Chlumská (2017: 104-121) analysed various potential indicators of the con- 
vergence (sentence length, type-token ratio, etc.) in Czech and observed its effect 
in translations of fiction but not in non-fiction. 


2.3 Hypotheses and research questions 


Our main research question aims to find out the differences in the frequency of 
transgressives in translated and in non-translated texts. Based on the theory of 
the interplay between the cross-linguistic interference and the normalisation in 
translation (see $2.2), we can formulate the following hypotheses (H; and H5 
being in opposition): 


Ho Translated and non-translated texts of the same text register do not differ in 
the frequency of transgressives. 
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H, Due to the effect of cross-linguistic interference, in translations from lan- 
guages using converbs, the frequency of transgressives is higher than in 
non-translated texts of the same text register. Based on typological ob- 
servations made in the literature (Haspelmath 1995, Nedjalkov 1995, see 
82.1.1), we expect more transgressives in translations from Romance and 
Slavic languages, especially Russian, than in translations from Germanic 
languages (with the potential exception of English). Transgressives result- 
ing from this interference can also be expected in translations from poly- 
converbal Latvian, Finnish and Japanese. 


H Due to the effect of (stylistic) normalisation, the frequency of transgressives 
is lower in translations than in non-translated texts of the same text regis- 
ter (independently of the source language and the text register). 


Based on the theory of convergence (see 82.2), we can formulate the third 
hypothesis: 


Hz Dueto the tendency of translations towards convergence (greater homogene- 
ity), the coefficient of variation of the frequency of transgressives in trans- 
lations is lower than in non-translated texts of the same text register. 


Our second research question aims to find out what other factors influence the 
frequency of transgressives in translated and non-translated texts. From a strictly 
linguistic point of view, we expect an important difference in frequency between 
the two forms ofthe transgressive since the past form (Conv.pt.pf) is stylistically 
more marked than the present form (Conv.ps.impf). Among the extra-linguistic 
factors, we expect the greatest influences to be the date of publication of the text 
(the older the text, the higher the frequency) and the text register (more trans- 
gressives in fiction, exploiting its stylistic mark and the ability to convey accom- 
panying circumstance, and fewer transgressives in non-fiction, more stylistically 
neutral than fiction). 


3 Data and Methods 


As mentioned in 82, the main source of data for our research is corpora including 
translated texts: the comparable corpus of translated and non-translated Czech 
named Jerome (Chlumská 2013), and the InterCorp parallel (multilingual) corpus 
(Rosen et al. 2019). The data obtained from these corpora are confronted with the 
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data extracted from the large monolingual synchronic corpus of Czech named 
SYNv8, limited to non-translated texts (Křen et al. 2019). 

All these corpora were created by the Institute of the Czech National Corpus 
and are freely available using the same corpus interface (KonText; www.korpus. 
cz and http://kontext.korpus.cz). InterCorp was annotated using the POS-tagger 
named Morče (see http://ufal.mff.cuni.cz/morce/index.php); SYNv8 and Jerome 
were annotated by a hybrid system developed in-house (combining stochastic 
and rule-based disambiguation, see Hnátková et al. 2011). 

The error rate of the transgressive POS-tagging is 3.6% for the Conv.ps.impf 
and 6.8% for the Conv.pt.pf (tested on a sample of 250 occurrences for each 
form). Even though these POS-tagging errors can influence the resulting fre- 
quencies, we consider our observations reliable, since the main information for 
our research is not the absolute frequencies of the transgressive, but the compar- 
ison of the relative ones. 


3.1 The Jerome comparable corpus of translated and non-translated 
Czech 


Jerome (Chlumská 2013; 2017) is a monolingual corpus specifically designed for 
the research of translation features (in terms of T-universals, see Chesterman 
(2004) and 82.2), in fiction and non-fiction. The corpus comprises translated and 
non-translated texts in Czech, the two subcorpora being comparable in size and 
other relevant factors. For instance, all the texts were published between 1992 
and 2009 and the same author/translator may be represented by a maximum of 
three texts to prevent the risk of the influence of a specific idiolect. 

The representation of source languages in the translation part of the corpus 
reflects the situation on the publishing market in the Czech Republic, where 
translations from English are three times more frequent (i.e. probably three times 
more read) than from any other language.? In total, it includes 22 different source 
languages in fiction and 15 source languages in non-fiction. The potential inter- 
ference effect can be explored using a smaller balanced subcorpus including an 


$In the corpus queries, we excluded from the analysis the most frequent grammaticalised forms 
of the transgressive in the two sub-corpora. The resulting queries are: 
[tag=”V(e|m)*” & word!-"((N[n)e)*(C|o)ht(&|£c)|(N|n)emluvé|(P|p)o&ínaj(e|fc)|(K|k)oné&(e|íc)|(N|n) 
evyjimaj(elic)|(T|t)ak tikajic|(S|s)oudé”] for fiction and 
[tag=”V(e|m)*” & word!-"((N[n)e)?*(C|c)ht(&|£c)|(N|n)emluvé|(P|p)o&ínaj(e|íc)|(K|k)on&(e|íc)|(N|n) 
evyjimaj(elic)|(T|t)ak ríkajíc|(S|s)oudé|(V|v)ycházej(e|íce)(N[n)epoé&ítaj(e|íc)"] for non-fiction. 

? According to the Czech National Library statistics of translated books, available (in Czech) 
at http://text.nkp.cz/sluzby/sluzby-pro/sluzby-pro-vydavatele/vykazy, for more details, see 
Cvréek & Chlumská (2015: 313). 
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equal amount of texts translated from 14 different languages in fiction and 6 
languages in non-fiction. Table 3.2 summarises the composition of the Jerome 
comparable corpus: 


Table 3.2: Composition of the Jerome comparable corpus of translated 
and non-translated Czech 


Jerome corpus N° of tokens (incl. punctuation) Source languages in 


translation 
translated non-translated 
Fiction 26,617,523 26,551,540 da nl en fi fr de el(new) 
(non-balanced) he hu is it ja no pl pt ru 
sr sk sl es sv 
Non-fiction 15,946,319 15,949,930 ar en fr de el(old) hu it 
(non-balanced) la pl ro ru sr sk es sv 
Fiction 1,765,433 1,768,079 danl en fi fr de is it ja pl 
(balanced) pt ru es sv 
Non-fiction 774,610 779,288 en fr de it pl ru 


(balanced) 


In the whole (non-balanced) corpus, translations from English represent 69% 
of the subcorpus of translations (by the number of tokens). The other languages 
represented by at least 500,000 tokens are French and German (8% each) and 
Russian and Polish (3% and 2% respectively). In non-fiction, the composition is 
similar: translations from English represent 55% of the sub-corpus, followed by 
German (25%) and French (8%). The other languages usually do not exceed 1%. 

As mentioned above, all the texts included in the Jerome corpus were pub- 
lished between 1992 and 2009; nevertheless, some of them were first published 
earlier. Since the frequency of the transgressive is highly likely to be sensitive to 
the date of the creation of the text (see §2.1.3), we eliminated these texts from our 
corpus research (14 texts in translated fiction, 24 texts in non-translated fiction, 
one text in translated non-fiction and three texts in non-translated non-fiction). 
Thus, in translated fiction, we excluded, e.g. the Czech translation of William 
Faulkner's novel The Wild Palms, first published in 1960. In non-translated fic- 
tion, the set of eliminated texts includes not only texts first published before 1992, 
for instance four novels by Vladislav Vančura," first published in the 1920s, but 


1 Amazonský proud, Pekař Jan Marhoul, Pole orná a válečná and Poslední soud. 
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also texts first published in the given interval (1992-2009), but written earlier, e.g. 
a posthumous edition of a novel by Lev Blatny (Servus, Ser-vá-ci), an author who 
died in 1930 and the memoirs of a Habsburg Empire army officer in the Great 
War (Z turecké armády do britského zajeti). 

It is very likely that, especially in translations, new editions of texts published 
earlier were revised and adapted by editors in publishing houses. However, our 
data show that the inclusion of these texts in the research may have skewed 
the results, if not excluded. For instance, all the aforementioned eliminated texts 
show the highest normalised frequencies of the transgressive in our subcorpora 
of fiction, which corroborates the hypothesis of the influence of the date of cre- 
ation/publication of the text on the frequency of the transgressive. 

Furthermore, to maintain the comparability with the InterCorp parallel corpus 
(see below), we limited the Jerome corpus to novels and short stories in fiction 
and scientific (SCI) and popular (POP) texts in non-fiction (eliminating e.g. text- 
books and encyclopaedias, not included in InterCorp). For these reasons, the size 
of the Jerome sub-corpora introduced in the results of our research (see 84) is 
smaller than that given in Table 3.2. 


3.2 The InterCorp multilingual corpus 


InterCorp (https://wiki.korpus.cz/doku.php/cnk:intercorp:verze12) is a large mul- 
tilingual (parallel) corpus currently involving 41 languages, with Czech as pivot 
language (Cermák & Rosen 2012; Nádvorníková 2016). The corpus is composed 
of the so-called core, which comprises fiction and partially non-fiction, and col- 
lections (movie subtitles, the Bible, journalistic texts, Acquis communautaire and 
EuroParl). Our research exploits only the core of the corpus, because, in contrast 
with the collections, the quality of translations is higher in the core texts and 
all the metadata necessary for research in translation studies is available (date 
of publication, source language, name and sex of the author/translator, different 
text sizes in tokens, etc.). 

The main advantage of the InterCorp parallel corpus, in comparison with the 
Jerome comparable corpus, is its larger size, i.e. the larger number of texts and 
different authors/translators, which reduces the risk of the influence of a specific 
text style or an author's/translator's idiolect. This is also the reason why we 
do not use the Jerome corpus in the interference hypothesis testing (Hj), as it 
is limited to one to three texts per language, but instead, we use the InterCorp 
parallel corpus (see 82.1.3). 

However, the translated and non-translated sub-corpora of the InterCorp cor- 
pus are not comparable, neither in size nor composition. As can be seen in Ta- 
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ble 3.3, the size of the non-translation sub-corpora in the InterCorp corpus is 
quite small, which is due to the limited availability of translations from Czech 
into foreign languages. This issue is even more pronounced in non-fiction than in 
fiction. In addition, the sub-corpus of non-translations in InterCorp is not limited 
solely by size, but also by composition, as foreign publishing houses particularly 
choose texts by well-known and established authors for translations from Czech. 
As a consequence, the non-translation subcorpora of InterCorp are not a reliable 
source of data for real language use in Czech. 

For this reason, the data for the comparison of translations with non-translated 
texts were not extracted from InterCorp, but from the largest corpus of contem- 
poraneous Czech - SYNv8 (Křen et al. 2019; Hnatkova et al. 2014), limited to 
non-translated fiction (novels and short stories) and non-fiction (scientific and 
popular texts). Table 3.3 demonstrates the resulting size of the sub-corpora. 


Table 3.3: Composition of the InterCorp parallel corpus and the SYNv8 
reference corpus of Czech 


Corpus InterCorp SYNv8 

translated non-translated non-translated 

texts (n) 1,179 286 496 

Fiction tokens (n) 107,375,278 19,208,622 30,527,709 
SLs (n) 32 - - 

texts (n) 80 13 650 

Non-fiction tokens (n) 6,803,832 881,833 33,878,274 


SLs (n) 5 (de,it,fr,en,sv) - - 


The overwhelming majority oftexts in the InterCorp parallel corpus and SYNv8 
were published after 1950, with the majority after 1980. However, some texts were 
first published much earlier, e.g. Osudy dobrého vojáka Švejka by Jaroslav Hašek 
(1921-1923, see example 2) and the Czech translation of The Jungle Book by Rud- 
yard Kipling (1911). 

To maintain the comparability with the results obtained on the Jerome corpus 
and to reduce the influence of the date of publishing, we limited the InterCorp 
parallel corpus and the SYNv8 to texts (first) published after 1992. The whole 
corpora, including older texts, are only used to analyse the evolution of the fre- 
quency of the transgressive (see Figures 3.1 and 3.2). The normalisation, conver- 
gence and cross-linguistic hypotheses are thus tested only on the texts published 
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after 1992 (inclusive). Similar to the Jerome corpus, the resulting sub-corpora pro- 
vided in $4 are smaller than those in Table 3.3. Furthermore, as much as in the 
Jerome corpus, even in the sub-corpora limited to texts published after 1992, we 
identified and eliminated some of the texts first published or written earlier (e.g. 
the novel Nesmrtelnost/Immortality by Milan Kundera, written in 1987-1988 and 
the Czech translation of Les Mots by Jean-Paul Sartre, first published in 1967). 

As for the source languages, the whole fiction/non-fiction sub-corpus of Inter- 
Corp involves 31 different source languages: Arabic (ar), Belarussian (be), Bulgar- 
ian (bg), Catalan (ca), Croatian (hr), Danish (da), Dutch (nl), English (en), Finnish 
(fi), French (fr), German (de), Hindi (hi), Hungarian (hu), Italian (it), Japanese 
(ja), Lithuanian (It), Latvian (lv), Macedonian (mk), Norwegian (no), Polish (pl), 
Portuguese (pt), Romany (rn), Romanian (ro), Russian (ru), Slovak (sk), Slovene 
(sl), Serbian (sr), Spanish (es), Swedish (sv), Turkish (tr) and Ukrainian (uk). 
The most represented languages are German and English (more than 30 mil- 
lion tokens each, i.e. more than 10% of the corpus each). The source languages 
representing between 5% and 10% of the corpus (i.e. more than 20 million to- 
kens) are Polish, Spanish, Croatian and French (for detailed information, see 
https://wiki.korpus.cz/doku.php/en:cnk:intercorp:verzel2). 

In the corpus limited to texts published after 1992 (inclusive), the number of 
source languages is only twenty (da, de, en, es, fi, fr, hr, it, ja, lv, nl, no, pl, pt, ro, ru, 
Sk, sl, sr, sv). Translations from English prevail (36% of the sub-corpus), followed 
by German, Spanish and Swedish (see Table 3.5 for more details). It can be ob- 
served that all the languages included in this sub-corpus belong to the European 
area (except for Japanese) and except for Finnish and Latvian, they all belong 
to one of the three prevailing language families in Europe (Romance, Slavic and 
Germanic). The corpus thus allows to test the normalisation and convergence hy- 
potheses (84.1) and investigate the potential cross-linguistic interference effect 
(84.2).2 


"Nine source languages are available in collections only and not in the core of the corpus: Greek 
(el), Estonian (et), Hebrew (he), Icelandic (is), Malay (ms), Maltese (mt), Albanian (sq), Chinese 
(zh) and Vietnamese (vi). 

“The number of source languages in the Jerome corpus is higher than in the InterCorp parallel 
corpus, because InterCorp includes only source languages for which source texts are really 
available in the corpus, whereas the Jerome corpus simply includes all translated texts available 
in Czech. 
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4 Analysis 


Even though our main analysis focusses on the potential effects of normalisation, 
convergence and cross-linguistic interference in translation (see Sections 4.1 and 
4.2), we will first briefly examine the evolution of the frequency of the transgres- 
sive, in translated and non-translated texts. By doing so, we intend to verify the 
soundness of the limitation of the data for our analysis of the texts published 
after 1992 (inclusive). As mentioned above (83.1), the sub-corpus of translations 
includes all the texts in the translated sub-corpus of InterCorp (limited to fiction 
and non-fiction), regardless ofthe date of publication or the source language. The 
non-translated texts are extracted from the reference corpus SYNv8. 


group 


-- Non-transl 


ipm log 


=4= Transl 


1900 1925 1950 1975 2000 
text.pubDate Year 


Figure 3.1: Normalised frequency of the transgressive in translated and 
non-translated fiction (InterCorp vs. SYNv8) 
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As shown in Figures 3.1 and 3.2, the time span for non-translated texts is larger 
than that of translations: the first texts in non-translated sub-corpora were pub- 
lished at the beginning of the 20'^ century in fiction (Pověsti vyšehradské by 
Popelka Biliánová, 1905) and in the 1920s in non-fiction. The first translations, 
by contrast, start in 1949 in fiction (Jorge Amado's novel Suor, a translation from 
Portuguese) and in non-fiction (Wstep do semantyki by Adam Schaff, a Polish 
author) in 1963. Since the language of translations becomes obsolete faster than 
that of non-translated texts, this difference is expected. 
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Figure 3.2: Normalised frequency of the transgressive in translated and 
non-translated non-fiction (InterCorp vs. SYNv8) 


Figures 3.1 and 3.2 fully confirm the tendency observed in previous research 
(see 82.1.3): the normalised frequency of the transgressive constantly decreases 
in both translated and non-translated texts. It is worth noting that the decrease 
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is more pronounced in fiction than in non-fiction and that the frequency of the 
transgressive is lower in non-fiction than in fiction. It is also necessary to point 
out that the actual decrease may be less dramatic than suggested by these figures, 
since the form of the graph is influenced by the few texts at the beginning of the 
observed period showing very high frequencies of the transgressive. 

The data also indicate that the decrease in the frequency of the transgressive 
also continues after 1992, which suggests that there may be differences due to 
the time factor between texts within the time span of the limited corpora used 
in the main research. However, a further limitation of the corpus to more recent 
texts would have reduced the reliability of the results; hence we maintain the 
1992 limit. 

As for the differences between the translated and non-translated texts, Figures 
3.1 and 3.2 suggest that they are only very slight, with a tendency to differentia- 
tion in the latest years in fiction and to a similarity in non-fiction. In what follows, 
we will investigate the statistical significance of these differences. 


4.1 Normalisation and convergence in translation 


Tables 3.4 and 3.5 show the absolute (n) and normalised (f) frequencies in in- 
stances per million words of the transgressive in translated and non-translated 
fiction and non-fiction, and the standard deviation (SD) and the coefficient of 
variation (CV, (SD/f)*100) for all the subcorpora. Even though the coefficient of 
variation is mostly higher in non-translations than in translations, with the ex- 
ception of the fiction part of the Jerome corpus, the differences are very slight. 
This means that the convergence hypothesis (Hz, see 82.2) is not confirmed by 
our data, and with regard to the frequency of the transgressive, translations do 
not show more homogeneity than non-translated texts. 


Table 3.4: Frequencies of the transgressive (both forms) in fiction (n - 
absolute frequency, f - normalised frequency in instances per million 
words, CV - coefficient of variation) 


Fiction corpus texts tokens n f SD CV 
transl Jerome 380 23,301,169 2,538 108.92 228.23 209.54 
non-transl Jerome 247 15,692,373 2,795 178.11 368.50 206.89 
transl InterCorp 774 71,063,940 9,268 130.42 262.94 201.61 


non-transl SYNv8 328 20,663,102 3,090 149.54 343.43 229.66 
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As for the normalisation hypothesis, Tables 3.4 and 3.5 show that the nor- 
malised frequency of the transgressive is indeed higher in non-translations than 
in translations, regardless of the corpus (Jerome translated/non-translated or In- 
terCorp/SYNv8) and the text register (fiction or non-fiction). However, the differ- 
ences inthe normalised frequency ofthe transgressive are statistically significant 
in fiction only (p<.0001), as demonstrated in Figures 3.3(a)-3.3(d). The differences 
observed in non-fiction are not significant even at p<.05. This means that the 
normalisation hypothesis is confirmed in fiction, but not in non-fiction. From a 
methodological point of view, this result also indicates that the investigation of 
specific features of translation may be strongly text-type dependent. 

The difference between the two text registers (fiction and non-fiction) regard- 
ing the tendency to normalisation may be due to various factors, especially be- 
cause in fiction, translators are more likely to exploit the stylistic mark of the 
transgressive, which may increase their awareness about the pitfalls of this form 
and cause stylistic normalisation. Among the texts at the top of the frequency 
list of the transgressive in fiction are (in both translated and non-translated sub- 
corpora) texts overtly exploiting the archaistic stylistic mark of the transgressive, 
in particular historical novels and fantasy stories (e.g. Andrzej Sapkowski's fan- 
tasy novel Miecz przeznaczenia tops the list of translations in InterCorp - 2,652.29 
ipm). A similar motivation is found in translations of old source texts, first pub- 
lished in the 19' century. Even if they do not belong to the category of histor- 
ical novels and the translations are recent, these texts show a high normalised 
frequency of the transgressive (e.g. Eca de Queiros' novel A Cidade e as Serras, 
1,900.2 ipm, and two novels by Honoré de Balzac - Le colonel Chabert and Gob- 
seck, 2026.87 ipm). Especially in non-translated texts at the top of frequency lists, 
the transgressive is used also in order to create a humoristic or ironic effect.? 
In some texts, the transgressive reflects a specific, syntactically complex style of 
the author of the source text, e.g. in the translation of the novel Trans-Atlantyk 
by the Polish author Witold Gombrowicz (2,196.12 ipm) and in a collection of 
short texts by the Belgian (French-writing) author Jean-Philippe Toussaint Auto- 
portrait (1,817.00 ipm). 

Nevertheless, a much more thorough analysis of the types of the use of trans- 
gressives (in translated as well as in non-translated texts) is needed. For instance, 


PFor instance, at the very top of the frequency list in non-translated fiction, we find a short text 
by Michal Sanda (Obecní radní Stoklasné Lhoty vydraZiv3í za 37 Kč vycpaného jezevce pro potřeby 
školního kabinetu | Municipal councillors of Stoklasná Lhota having auctioned a stuffed badger 
for 37 CZK for the use of the school science collection']), with 3,517.69 ipm of the normalised 
frequency of the transgressive. 
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Table 3.5: Frequency of the transgressive (both forms) in non-fiction (n 
= absolute frequency, f - normalised frequency in instances per million 
Words, CV - coefficient of variation) 


Non-fiction corpus texts tokens n f SD CV 
transl Jerome 221 15,904,500 754 47.41 113.73 239.89 
non-transl Jerome 242 15,719,462 813 51.72 126.67 244.91 
transl InterCorp 78 6,591,970 720 109.22 160.85 147.27 
non-transl SYNv8 592 30,988,911 3,447 111.23 166.90 150.05 
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various factors triggering the use of transgressives may combine in one text,!* 
and in texts in the middle or at the bottom of the frequency list the use of the 
trangressive may be less motivated by its stylistic properties than by its use as a 
means of syntactic condensation. However, the aforementioned types extracted 
from the top of the frequency lists indicate that the frequency of the transgres- 
sive in fiction is probably closely related to the specific style of individual texts 
and authors. 

In contrast, in non-fiction, not only is the overall frequency of the transgres- 
sive lower than in fiction (see Tables 3.4 and 3.5), but it appears more governed 
not by the specific stylistic norm of the text sub-type but by the individual style of 
texts and authors. Most texts containing transgressives in non-fiction sub-corpus 
belong to the domain of social sciences (both in translated and non-translated 
texts), especially philosophy and religious studies (Radim Palous Totalismus a 
holismus, 756.93 ipm or Cogitata metaphysica by Benedict de Spinoza, 779.64 
ipm), literary studies (e.g. Roland Barthes' Mythologies, 632.16 ipm) and history 
(e.g. Kazdodennost renesančního aristokrata by Marie Šedivá, 717.52 ipm or Ferdi- 
nand Seibt's Deutschland und die Tschechen, 552.14 ipm). In technical and natural 
science books, by contrast, the transgressives are much less frequent or even 
completely absent. 

It is important to point out that in non-fiction, the proportion of texts con- 
taining zero transgressives is higher than in fiction (one quarter of texts have 
no transgressive at all in the latter and one third in the former). More impor- 
tantly for our topic, in both corpora (Jerome and InterCorp), more texts show 
zero transgressives in translations than in non-translated texts, and the maxi- 
mum frequencies are higher in non-translated texts than in translations. 

Figures 3.3 and 3.4 show density plots of the normalised frequencies of the 
transgressive in the fiction part of InterCorp/SYNv8 (Figure 3.3) and the Jerome 


“In the Autoportrait, for instance, the high frequency of the transgressive may be the result of 
a combination of complex syntax and irony in the source text (personal communication with 
Jovanka Sotolová, the Czech translator of the text). The age and personal style of the author 
(in non-translated texts) and the translator (in translations) may also come into play. 

This difference, already observed in previous studies (Dvorak 1983: 106 and 108, see 82.1.3), may 
also explain the difference in the normalised frequency of the transgressive in the non-fiction 
sub-corpora of Jerome on the one hand, and SYNv8 on the other hand: the former is a mix of 
various text register sub-types, whereas the latter contains more books from the domain of 
humanities. 

By contrast, in all the subcorpora, regardless of the text register or the translated/non- 
translated distinction, about a quarter of texts show the normalised frequency of the trans- 
gressive to be higher than the average of the whole sub-corpus (25% in SYNv8 fiction and 25% 
in all the other sub-corpora). 
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corpus (Figure 3.4) in translated and non-translated texts. It can be seen that 
in both corpora, even though the number of texts showing higher normalised 
frequencies of the transgressive is higher in non-translated texts than in trans- 
lations, the differences are not extensive. Thus, the main difference between the 
translated and non-translated texts consists mainly in "category zero": the num- 


ber 


of texts containing no transgressives at all is higher in translations than in 


non-translated texts. This is also the main cause of the normalisation effect in 


translations. 
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Figure 3.3: InterCorp/SYNv8 translated vs. non-translated density plot 
(fiction) 


Figures 3.3 and 3.4 suggest that if translators decide to use transgressives, they 


do so in a way similar to non-translated texts. However, more translators than au- 
thors of original Czech texts decide not to use transgressives at all. In the Jerome 
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Figure 3.4: Jerome translated vs. non-translated density plot (fiction) 


corpus, for instance, 31% of translations do not contain any transgressive, and 13% 
only one, i.e. 44% of texts have an extremely low frequency of the transgressive. 
In the non-translated texts, only 20% of texts show no transgressive and 11% only 
one occurrence, i.e. only 31% of texts without (or almost without) transgressives. 
These results suggest that translators could use more transgressives without be- 
ing afraid to violate the norm of the target language (with respect to the style of 
the source text, of course). 

It is also worth noting that in fiction, normalisation and convergence are more 
pronounced in the past transgressive forms (Conv.pt.pf) than in the present forms 
(Conv.ps.impf). As expected, the frequency of the past transgressive is much 
lower than that of the present form (Conv.pt.pf represents 6% of all transgres- 
sives in translations and 14% in non-translations, see Table 3.6). However, the 
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rate of the difference between translated and non-translated texts is higher in 
Conv.pt.pf than in Conv.ps.impf (3.24 and 1.52 respectively). The tendencies are 
similar in both text registers and both corpora (Jerome and InterCorp/SYNv8); 
therefore, we illustrate these with the numbers for the fiction part in the Jerome 
corpus only, in Table 3.6. 


Table 3.6: Frequency of the transgressive (present and past form) in 
Jerome (fiction) (n - absolute frequency, f - normalised frequency in 
instances per million words, CV - coefficient of variation) 


Jerome corpus form n f SD CV 
translated Conv.ps.impf 2,376 108.92 101.97 93.62 
non-translated Conv.ps.impf 2,441 155.55 282.66 181.72 
translated Conv.pt.pf 162 6.95 | 39.74 571.80 
non-translated Conv.pt.pf 354 22.56 118.03 523.18 


Allthe differences between translated and non-translated texts observed in Ta- 
ble 3.6 are statistically significant (p<.0001), and the comparison of Figures 3.5(a) 
and 3.5(b) demonstrates that the difference is more pronounced in Conv.pt.pf 
(Figure 3.5(b)) than in Conv.ps.impf (Figure 3.5(a)). 
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(a) Jerome translated vs. non-translated (fic-(b) Jerome translated vs. non-translated (fic- 
tion) frequency of Conv.ps.impf tion) frequency of Conv.pt.pf 


The greater tendency to normalisation of Conv.pt.pf is due to the more impor- 
tant stylistic mark of this form, in comparison with Conv.ps.impf. We can recall 
that Conv.ps.impf is considered bookish, whereas the Conv.pt.pf is assigned an 
archaistic stylistic mark. Since translators normalise, it is natural that they tend 
to avoid the form manifesting a stronger stylistic mark. 
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4.2 Cross-linguistic interference in translations 


Since normalisation is considered a universal phenomenon, in 84.1 we analysed 
its potential effect in translations for all the source languages together. Con- 
versely, cross-linguistic interference is intrinsically related to the linguistic prop- 
erties of the different source languages. Concerning converbs, hypothesis H; ex- 
pects more transgressives in translations from Romance and Slavic languages 
than in translations from Germanic languages. As stated in 83.2, we conducted 
this analysis on the fiction part of the InterCorp parallel corpus (texts published 
after 1992 including), which contains a larger number of texts than the Jerome 
comparable corpus and the non-fiction sub-corpus of InterCorp. 

Table 3.7 shows the absolute and the normalised frequencies of the transgres- 
sive (both forms together) in translations from the 20 source languages available 


Table 3.7: Frequency of the transgressive (present and past form) in 
different source language sub-corpora of InterCorp (fiction) 


Rank src lang positions (n) texts (n) abs.fq. ipm 
1 pl 2,436,840 35 891 365.64 
2 pt 1,250,080 16 398 318.38 
3 sr 366,940 6 108 294.33 
4 ro 372,404 5 95 255.10 
5 es 8,393,499 101 1,2762 209.92 
6 fr 5,009,729 73 988 197.22 
7 hr 1,242,178 19 209 168.25 
8 sk 994,572 16 165 165.90 
9 de 8,920,552 91 1,154 129.36 
10 ru 1,306,704 11 154 117.85 
11 en 25,810,495 226 2,597 100.62 
12 it 1,044,540 14 103 98.61 
13 fi 1,355,134 23 124 91.50 
14 nl 1,657,687 23 151 91.09 
15 lv 228,997 5 17 7424 
16 sl 835,792 11 37 4427 
17 da 1,023,334 9 44 43.00 
18 sv 6,604,972 69 207 — 31.34 
19 no 1,498,553 16 46 30.70 
20 ja 710,938 5 18 25.32 


total 71,063,940 774 9,268 130.42 
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in the sub-corpus of fiction translated into Czech in the InterCorp parallel corpus. 
At first sight, the results confirm the H;, since Slavic and Romance source lan- 
guages are grouped at the top of the frequency list (except for Italian in Romance 
and Slovenian in Slavic), whereas the Germanic languages are found mostly in 
the lower part of the table (except for German, which is ranked 9 in the table). 
English, considered exceptional among the other Germanic languages, is found 
in the middle of the list. It is important to note that only eight source language 
sub-corpora show a normalised frequency higher than 140.54 ipm, i.e. the fre- 
quency in the reference non-translated fiction corpus in SYNv8 (see Table 3.4). 
This confirms the tendency to normalisation observed in $4.1. 

However, upon closer examination, the results introduced in Table 3.7 appear 
much less reliable. For instance, it is true that within the group of Romance lan- 
guages, the lower frequency of the transgressive in translations from Italian may 
be explained by the lower frequency of the Italian converb (gerundio, see Cer- 
mák et al. 2020) in comparison with Portuguese and Spanish (ranking second 
and fifth). The French gérondif, however, is even less frequent than the Italian 
gerundio (ibid.), but translations from French rank 6", just after Spanish. This 
brief observation reveals the first methodological pitfall of the analysis of the po- 
tential effect of cross-linguistic interference based only on frequencies: without 
understanding the valeur ofthe converb in the system of the source language and 
without a detailed analysis of parallel concordances in the individual language 
pairs, all the cross-linguistic observations are potentially unreliable. 

Similarly, a closer look at the group of Slavic languages reveals other discrep- 
ancies of the purely frequential approach to cross-linguistic interference. Polish, 
for instance, using its two converb forms extensively, is likely to be found at the 
top of the list, which is the case in Table 3.6. However, the position of Russian in 
Table 3.6 is surprising: even though its converb is considered prototypical (see 
82.1.1) and its two converb forms are well attested, Russian only ranks 10th, even 
after Slovak, making only very limited use of its converb (see 82.1.1 and Brtková 
(2004: 25)). By its ranking, Russian is placed even below German, which is con- 
sidered to make only “parsimonious” use of converbs (see 82.1.1 and König (1995: 
72)). Similarly, polyconverb Finnish, Latvian and Japanese surprisingly only rank 
13h, 15h and even 20, 

The reliability of the results for the different language sub-corpora introduced 
in Table 3.7 is undermined by the same (external) factors as in the analysis of nor- 
malisation: the frequency of the transgressive may be influenced by the specific 
style and topic of the text, by the individual preferences of the translators, and 
even by the date of publication of the source text. Moreover, since the corpus 
is divided into 20 sub-corpora, the risk of systematic bias is higher than in the 
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normalisation testing. For example, in the small subcorpus of translations from 
Slovak, we find two fantasy novels showing very high frequencies of the trans- 
gressive, which may influence the results for the whole sub-corpus, containing 
only 16 texts. Similarly, the normalised frequency of the transgressive in trans- 
lations from Portuguese is skewed by one translation of a text first published in 
the 19th century (Eca de Queiros’ novel A Cidade e as Serras) and showing the 
normalised frequency of the transgressive more than 12 times higher than in the 
reference corpus SYNv8. In the subcorpus of translations from Romanian, it is 
not possible to say whether the sub-corpus reflects cross-linguistic interference 
or the personal preferences of the translator because all the five texts in this 
sub-corpus were translated by the same translator (Jiří Nasinec). 

Figure 3.5 summarises the tendencies in the frequency of the transgressive 
and the limitations of the reliability of the data extracted from our corpus (the 
confidence intervals). 

We can see that for Danish, Japanese, Norwegian and Serbian, the data ex- 
tracted from our corpus are not reliable. The rest of the data confirm the tenden- 
cies observed in Table 3.7, i.e. a higher frequency of transgressives in translations 
from Slavic and Romance languages (except for Slovenian, and partly Slovak and 
Russian) and a lower frequency in translations from Germanic languages. 

Nevertheless, the analysis ofthe potential effect of the cross-linguistic interfer- 
ence between the converb in the source language and the Czech transgressive ne- 
cessitates a thorough contrastive examination of individual language pairs. Sub- 
sequently, there needs to be a detailed analysis of the occurrences in parallel 
concordances, which takes into account the linguistic factors of the use of the 
transgressive (and its counterpart(s) in the source language), and the potential 
influence of the style of the text, the translators' idiolects and other factors. 


5 Conclusion 


The Czech transgressive is a specific case of the cross-linguistic category of con- 
verb. On the one hand, it shows most properties of the prototypical converbs: 
it is strict, has two forms (present and past transgressive), is referentially same- 
subject (i.e. coreferential with the controller of the main clause) and, as with most 
European converbs, its semantic interpretation is contextual (with the prevailing 
meaning of accompanying circumstance). On the other hand, it has an archaistic 
morphology, requiring agreement with the controller in number and gender and 
a strong stylistic mark: bookish for the present transgressive and archaistic for 
the past transgressive. Because of this stylistic mark, the transgressive is used 
rarely in contemporary language, and only in written texts. 
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Figure 3.5: Normalised frequency of the transgressive in 20 different 
source language sub-corpora in the InterCorp corpus (fiction) 


In this study, we investigated the potential impact of these double-face charac- 
teristics of the Czech converb on translations of fiction and non-fiction in Czech. 
Our preliminary frequential analysis confirmed the constant decrease in the 
frequency of the transgressives in both text registers and both translated and 
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non-translated texts during the 20% and 21% centuries. This observation also 
justified the limitation of our corpora to texts published after 1992 (inclusive). In 
line with expectations, the frequency analysis revealed the strong dominance of 
the present transgressive over the past form, which corroborates the diachronic 
trend suggested for Czech by Nedjalkov (1995); Czech appears to be moving from 
a bi-converbal language to a mono-converbal one. 

The main findings of our study are the confirmation ofthe normalisation effect 
in translations of fiction (but not in those of non-fiction), the absence of conver- 
gence in translations in comparison with non-translated texts, and the necessity 
of a thorough contrastive analysis of converbs before investigating the potential 
effect of the cross-linguistic interference. 

As for the normalisation, the difference in the frequency of the transgressive 
between translated and non-translated fiction is not extensive but is statistically 
significant. Of greater interest, a detailed analysis of the distribution of the fre- 
quencies revealed that this normalisation effect is caused especially by the num- 
ber of texts using zero transgressives: in translations 31%, in non-translated texts 
only 20% of the texts. This means that more translators decided to avoid trans- 
gressives than the authors of the original texts. Finally, the normalisation impact 
is stronger in the past transgressive, showing a stronger stylistic mark, than in 
the present transgressive. These results suggest that if translators decided to use 
more transgressives — with respect to the style of the source text, of course - 
they would not violate the norm of the target language. 

In non-fiction, the effect of normalisation was not observed. This text-register 
difference may be explained either by the overall lower frequency of the trans- 
gressive in non-fiction than in fiction or precisely by the stylistic mark of the 
transgressive. In fiction, the authors and translators appear to exploit this char- 
acteristic of the transgressive, e.g. the use as a means of irony or parody (mainly 
in non-translated texts), as the reflection of a specific, very complex style and 
syntax of the source text in translations or to create the archaistic effect in his- 
torical novels or in fantasy stories. This last use was also observed in translations 
of source texts first published in the 199^ century, even if the actual translation 
was recent. In non-fiction, the use of the transgressive appears to be governed 
not by the individual style of the text or the author, but by the norms of the text 
register sub-types. In line with observations in previous studies, the transgres- 
sive is more frequent in humanities (philosophy, history, literary studies, etc.) 
than in natural and technical sciences. Nevertheless, all these observations re- 
quire a more thorough analysis of individual texts and concrete occurrences of 
transgressives in context. 
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Pertaining to the convergence hypothesis, based on the analysis of the coef- 
ficient of variation, it was observed neither in fiction nor in non-fiction. This 
means that translations are as heterogeneous in the frequency of the transgres- 
sive as non-translated texts. However, both in translations and in non-translated 
texts, the coefficient of variation is higher in the past form of the transgressive, 
considered archaistic, than in the present form, considered only bookish. This re- 
sult indicates that the effect of convergence may vary according to the stylistic 
mark of the linguistic feature under investigation. 

The results for the cross-linguistic hypothesis are the least conclusive. The 
comparison of the normalised frequency of the transgressive in twenty source 
language subcorpora showed a higher frequency of transgressives in translations 
from Slavic and Romance languages, where the converbs are considered proto- 
typical, and a lower frequency in translations from Germanic languages, suppos- 
edly to make very limited use of converbs (except for English). However, several 
partial results were not consistent with the hypotheses. In the Slavic languages, 
for instance, translations from Slovak show a higher frequency of transgressives 
than translations from Russian, although converbs in Slovak are rare but abun- 
dant in Russian. Similarly, translations from French contain more transgressives 
than those from Italian despite the much lower frequency of the French gérondif 
than the Italian gerundio. 

These inconsistencies reveal two important pitfalls of the purely frequential 
analysis of the cross-linguistic interference effect in translations. First, since the 
use of the transgressive is intrinsically linked to its stylistic mark, the results 
are extremely sensitive to the composition of the different source language sub- 
corpora and the style of the texts they contain. Second, and more importantly, 
these results reveal the necessity of a thorough contrastive analysis of the dif- 
ferent language pairs, taking into account the frequency and the valeur of the 
different converbs in the language systems, and their specific uses in context. 

Future research may provide not only a more fine-grained contrastive analy- 
sis of converbs in different language pairs but also a deeper understanding of 
the motivations ofthe normalisation and convergence in translation and various 
factors coming into play in the process of translation and the translation work- 
flow. It is worth investigating, for instance, the potential effect of the translator's 
proficiency (do experienced translators use the transgressive more than transla- 
tors in the early stage of their career? What is the role of translators' training in 
their attitude to the transgressive? cf. Lapshinova-Koltunski 2018), the sex of the 
translator (preliminary results indicate female translators use transgressives less 
than their male colleagues; see the impact of the gender factor in Magnifico & 
Defrancq 2018), the target audience (is there a difference between translated and 
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non-translated literature intended for children and young readers, with regard 
to the use of transgressives? cf. e.g. Cermáková 2017), and the attitude of text 
revisers in publishing houses to the transgressive and the impact of their inter- 
ventions on its frequency in (translated as well as non-translated) texts (see also 
Bisiada 2017; 2018; 2019; Kruger 2018). Only this complex approach may help to 
fully conceive of translation as a socially contexted behaviour and understand 
the norms to which the translator is supposed to adhere to. 
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Chapter 4 


The internationalized text and its 
localized variations: A parallel analysis 
of blurbs localized from English into 
Arabic and French 


Madiha Kassawat 
Université Sorbonne Nouvelle (ESIT) 


In an increasingly globalized world, accessibility to digital content has become in- 
dispensable for people around the world. This accessibility would not be possible 
without translation which plays an important role in linguistic and cultural media- 
tion, as well as in marketing. As the majority of products is promoted for and sold 
on the internet, their web pages are often localized based on the market, including 
the language and the culture. The required speed in this type of work, its tools and 
process play a remarkable role which influences the quality of the localized texts. 
Therefore, it is necessary to analyze these texts, explore the different interpreta- 
tions of a text in several languages and cultures, and the adaptation level which 
should convince the consumer to purchase the product. This pilot study is an at- 
tempt to compare the product descriptions provided in English and localized into 
Arabic and several French versions. The results show the relationship between the 
international text and the localized texts on the linguistic and cultural levels. 


1 Introduction 


We are living in a globalized world where translation is a daily-lived practice 
(Ladmiral 2014). The majority of translated texts nowadays are not literary but 
utilitarian (Le Disez 2004). At the same time, the digital environment is consid- 
ered a decisive channel of marketing. It absorbs increasingly between 20 to 30 
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percent of advertising expenses (Stenger & Bourliataux-Lajoinie 2014). From this 
perspective, localization plays an important role in enriching the digital content, 
particularly websites which are used for different purposes. This role is mani- 
fested by the various linguistic versions of the same product whose target audi- 
ence is large and diversified. Such a big audience makes the localized product 
more visible to the public and more accessible on the internet than the printed 
products (Jiménez-Crespo 2013). This, in turn, makes the product (the website in 
this case) a cultural object which conveys cultural markers (Rémon 2005). 

Localization started in the 1990s when software localization was most com- 
mon, including the software content and its printed or online help text (Esselink 
2003). The change and use of websites have resulted in the idea of content lo- 
calization which focuses on the linguistic skills more than on the technical ones 
(Esselink 2003). In addition, the year 1995 witnessed the first official advertise- 
ments on commercial websites of corporates such as Amazon, eBay and Yahoo! 
(Stenger & Bourliataux-Lajoinie 2014). Digital marketing has become a popular 
tendency that the majority of international corporations have adopted since. It is 
even considered an indispensable strategy for product distribution at the global 
level. 

First, this paper will attempt to discuss the locale as an elastic term which can 
represent a country or a territory, or a cluster of countries or territories. This 
should explain the necessity of cultural considerations in the target market as 
specified by the client. Second, the process of website localization will be briefly 
explained, while highlighting the internationalization phase and its goals regard- 
ing the adaptation of the localized text. Third, a brief discussion will take place 
on the applied theories of "traditional" advertising translation. This topic will 
be necessary to reframe these theories in a relatively recent industry such as lo- 
calization. The paper will attempt to answer the question of whether and how 
the localized text is adapted for the different cultures. It examines adaptation 
through comparing how the linguistic and cultural elements have been treated 
in the Arabic and French versions, taking the international English text as a ref- 
erence. 


2 Localization: A locale and a process 


2.1 The amalgamation of the locale 


The locale is a term used in the industry. It combines a language variety and 
cultural norms using the market criteria to resolve contradictions between soci- 
olinguistic levels (Pym 2005). These criteria can include language, currency, and 
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the consumers' education level or their revenues, based on the communication 
nature (Pym 2011). By looking at the international corporate website addresses, 
each one has an identifier that is usually a combination ofthe country/region and 
the language. For example, the code of a website whose target country is France 
can include fr-fr in its URL, and an Arabic site for Egypt can include eg-ar, and 
en-uk for a site targeting the UK, etc. 

However, this strategy is not always as specific or organized as it appears. Not 
all countries have the same opportunity of being offered a culturally adapted web- 
site if they do not represent significant markets. This is where amalgamation of 
the different geographic denominations happens instead of using country codes. 
For example, Jiménez-Crespo (2010) found that the main target hispanic markets 
are Spain (42%), Mexico (32%), the United States (27%) and Argentina (27%). This 
tendency of generalizing the communication language of different cultural com- 
munities highlights the marketing approach which focuses on the "languages of 
consumption" (Pym 2000) instead of languages belonging to specific cultures. In 
addition, the geography that is associated to language is unspecific (Guidére 2000: 
26-27). This geography is supposed to specify linguistic, cultural and economic 
peculiarities (Guidére 2000: 29). 


2.2 From internationalization to localization 


Localization is a necessary process for migrating information to other sites, where 
languages other than the original language ofthe content are used (Cronin 2006: 
28-29). A typical localization project passes through three phases: the project 
preparation, translation and quality assurance (Quah 2006: 114). However, local- 
ization may often be used as a general term without mentioning the general life 
cycle of the product. Localization is one of the GILT phases (Globalization, Inter- 
nationalization, Localization and Translation) (Munday 2008). Globalization is 
the encompassing cycle of the product, where internationalization includes plan- 
ning and preparing the product, while localization is the actual adaptation of the 
product for its target market (Anastasiou & Scháler 2010). As for internationaliza- 
tion, it is about adapting the products to facilitate their localization in the inter- 
national markets (Esselink 2003). The central aspect of internationalization, as 
pointed out by Esselink (2000), is displaying the characters according to the local 
standards of the target locale. For example, double-byte character compatibility 
should be provided prior to the product translation (Esselink 2000: 3). In other 
words, the product should be "enabled" in order to be usable in certain countries 
and regions (Esselink 1998: 2). More generally, this phase necessitates removing 
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any cultural, linguistic, technical, religious, philosophical, value-related peculiar- 
ities from the product and its complements (Gouadec 2003). 

This extraction of the language- and culture-dependent elements during the 
internationalization phase has also been highlighted by Scháler (2007). Hence, 
internationalization is not only applied to the technical aspects of the product 
but also to its textual content. The internationalized text should facilitate the 
transfer to the maximum number of languages without producing any complica- 
tions (Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 26). This phase includes the source text pre-editing 
as well. It is used as a form of quality assurance and limiting the cost to meet 
the need for translating into several languages. In his discussion of the notion 
of the internationalized text, Pym uses the term “one-to-many geometry" versus 
“language-into-language situations" which is adopted in translation to refer to 
the source text and the target text (2006). This strategy is adopted particularly 
with the product launch simultaneously or successively, in several languages and 
multiple countries, and within a very short time around (Quah 2006: 45). 

After text internationalization, the localization phase consists of the linguis- 
tic and cultural adaptation of the text in order to distribute the digital prod- 
ucts and services independently of the characteristics of the original country 
(Scháler 2007). The Localization Industry Standards Association, which was dep- 
recated in 2011, provided a definition of localization that "involves taking a prod- 
uct and making it linguistically and culturally appropriate to the target locale 
(country/region and language) where it will be used and sold" (LISA 2003: 13, in 
Jiménez-Crespo 2013; cf. Yunker 2003). The Globalization and Localization Asso- 
ciation (GALA) explains that "the aim of localization is to give a product the look 
and feel of having been created specifically for a target market, no matter their 
language, culture, or location" (GALA 2019). 

Localization is sometimes viewed as a practice that goes beyond translation 
due to the adaptation to the culture of the target text (Anastasiou & Scháler 
2010), and to the fact that it includes technical aspects in addition to the *tra- 
ditional translation" tasks (Austermühl 2006). However, adaptation is required 
in translation (Nord 2005). This is underlined in another definition of localiza- 
tion which shows that it is a type of functionalist translation whose goal is the 
communicative purpose: 


Localization is therefore conceptualized as a target-oriented translation type 
and, in line with the functionalist notion of adequacy, emphasizes users' ex- 
pectations and achieving the communicative purpose for which the local- 
ization was commissioned, rather than equivalence relationships to source 
texts (STs). (Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 18) 
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Despite the importance of the technical aspects in localization, whether on the 
language agents’ or engineers’ side (concerning localization agents, cf. Canim 
Alkan 2017), this paper focuses on the linguistic and cultural adaptation in the 
localized text and how its function is treated in the frame of the aforementioned 
definitions of localization. 


2.3 From an international to a local text: contradictory phases 


It is important to point out the contradiction between the product globalization 
phases. The process starts with internationalization and filtering the cultural ref- 
erences of a product in order to make it look locally made. This area has been 
highlighted by Jiménez-Crespo who hints to this contradiction in the localiza- 
tion industry discourse. On the one hand, localization aims to make websites 
give the impression that they have been created in the target country. On the 
other hand, internationalization neutralizes the products in terms of language 
and culture (Jiménez-Crespo 2010). He finds that internationalizing a commu- 
nication has direct consequences on the languages and the translation process 
itself (Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 10). Therefore, it is intriguing to analyze the poten- 
tial internationalization impact on the localized product, on the adaptation level 
in particular. 


3 Advertising translation: Which function in localization? 


The localization definitions discussed earlier show that the text function is essen- 
tial. It has a direct relationship with the communicative purpose of the products 
and the inter-linguistic and intercultural approach of marketing. In looking at 
the text as a marketing tool for a product, the appellative intention should be 
the keyword to persuade the recipient to adopt a certain opinion or perform a 
certain activity (Nord 2005; cf. Tatilon 1990; Boivineau 1972). In the case of ad- 
vertising translation for example, the persuasive function of the message is piv- 
otal and the distinction between the source text and the translated one becomes 
difficult (Cruz-García 2018) due to its reformulation. This intention should be 
well explained in the "brief" as it will be received and read before reading the 
source text (Nord 2005). Moreover, it is the client's desired effect which deter- 
mines the translation strategy. As put by Ladmiral (2014: 76), the “sourciers” are 
those who translate based on the source text, while the “ciblistes” concentrate 
on the message and the effect to be translated. For the latter, they make use of 
all the available tools and ways of the target language. Such an effect is only 
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achieved through extracting all the elements which can shock the consumer re- 
garding his/her beliefs, feelings, traditions, attitudes, customs and anything re- 
lated to his/her cultural package (Tatilon 1990). The advert effect has been studied 
by Gully (1996) who analyzed Egyptian Arabic advertisements of TV, radio and 
magazines. He found different strategies used for persuasion such as the use of 
metaphors, rhetorical expressions and the local dialect. Having said that, persua- 
sion can be achieved through the use of references from the target language and 
culture. 


4 The translator-localizer and the audience... cultural 
packages 


Translation strategies differ based on the guidelines, and can vary more depend- 
ing on the translator's preferences and knowledge as a first reader of the text 
(Plassard 2007). According to Munday (2008), the interpretative theory in transla- 
tion identifies three phases of the process: comprehension, de-verbalization and 
re-expression. The result is an association of the linguistic and non-linguistic 
sets of knowledge. Therefore, this association can be understood as a cube: it 
can generate multiple possibilities of translations of the same text. This can be 
complemented by the fact that language is related to culture. In the Onion Model 
(Hofstede et al. 2010), culture consists of two layers. The first represents practices 
(symbols, heroes and rituals). The second represents values. Although words ex- 
ist at the surface of culture, within symbols, they are considered the vehicles 
of cultural transfer (Hofstede et al. 2010). Hence, the translator's cultural pack- 
age has an unavoidable impact on the translation, which is the final result that 
encompasses the linguistic and cultural knowledge. 

The language-culture combination is done by the translator-localizer in this 
case. At the same time, readers (users of the localized products) ^who want to 
“understand”, have to connect or associate the new information given by the text 
with the knowledge of the world already stored in their memories" (Nord 2005: 
96). Here comes the importance of adapting the information which can be “triv- 
ial" for the source text recipients, depending on their own cultural package, but 
can be unknown to the target text audience (Nord 2005: 107). In other words, 
there is a need to fill in the gaps that exist in the recipient's knowledge (Baker 
2011). 

This adaptation necessitates a transformation, a mediation and a change (Mait- 
land 2017: 159) as "the articulation of another's experience in one's own words re- 
quires the importation of other ideas, other viewpoints, other worldviews" (Mait- 
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land 2017: 07). Moreover, and although a person belongs to a specific culture, they 
do not know all the aspects of that culture (Gudykunst 2004: 42). Their point of 
view will definitely differ from that of another. Such differences in viewing and 
understanding the world lead to multiple variations and possibilities in the trans- 
lation. 


5 The loyalty to the translation and the purpose of the 
product 


Coming back to localization, adaptation is sometimes considered an additional 
element introduced by localization, as opposed to the literal nature of translation: 
"Adaptations are seen as the additional component that localization provides, as 
opposed to the textual or wordly nature of 'translation'. The term adaptation 
is typically used to indicate the performative action of the localization process" 
(Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 15). 

Nonetheless, adaptation is just a modification procedure, besides transposi- 
tion, which tends towards the literality, and re-writing (Guidére 2000). As for 
adaptation, it can be formal, where it affects the structure of the original state- 
ment, or idea-based to meet the cultural expectations of the target recipients 
(Guidére 2000: 124). On the contrary, re-writing tends to provide a different ex- 
pressive orientation to the message initial idea (Guidére 2000: 129). It should be 
indicated here that the term re-writing reminds us with a more commonly used 
term nowadays particularly by translation agencies but which has taken its posi- 
tion in Translation Studies as well: transcreation (cf. Pedersen 2014; Katan 2016). 
In discussing the skopos of multilingual communication, Guidére (2008: 17) sets 
two main rules: the coherence rule and the loyalty rule, which indicates the need 
to keep a sufficient relationship between the target text and the source message 
in order to not consider the translation as too literal. 

Such a perspective seems to limit the skopos which is based on the text function. 
For example, in the case of the localized text, the user, and even the client, would 
not necessarily be interested in the loyalty per se. It is the purpose of the product 
and its usage that determine the strategy. The translation strategy can require 
liberty in translating in a way to make the product suitable for the target culture 
and the message effect similar on the audience in question. This need for liberty 
becomes necessary when the target language and culture do not have the words 
which express certain concepts, or when these concepts are absent in the life of 
the other nation (Ranzato 2016: 54). Having a distance from the source text is 
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also important to avoid providing a target text which sounds like a translation 
and has a heavy style and is difficult to read (Boivineau 1972). 


6 A trilingual localization pilot study 


In order to shed light on the variations which result from the different translation 
strategies, two variables will be taken into account: the language combination 
and the culture based on the country. The selected corpus of this pilot study is 
multilingual (Olohan 2004). It was selected from three international corporate 
web pages that are localized in several languages. Three websites are included 
in the corpus, one per industry. The texts are informative and commercial, and 
describe cosmetic, technology and furniture products. A text consists of a tagline, 
a subtitle and/or a short description. The structure of the text is similar across 
the analyzed websites, although its length can vary slightly. 

Given the lack of access to the "internal knowledge" (Pym 2004), including the 
source language, the international English version is taken as a reference only. 
The term reference text will therefore be used instead of source text. The target 
locales in this study are Arabic (Saudi Arabia, as a representative target mar- 
ket on several websites) and French (Canada, France, Switzerland and Morocco). 
Analyzing texts in Arabic and French, besides country-based variations, should 
help in exploring the different cultural interpretations compared to the interna- 
tional text and the possible adopted approaches in the translation. This method 
has been also used in a study which analyzes the "uniformization" level through 
internationalizing the linguistic content or the affirmation of the cultural differ- 
ences (Bouffard & Caignon 2006). 

On the one hand, the analysis focuses on the adaptation level, the difference 
or similarity between the translation and the international version. On the other 
hand, it distinguishes the cultural points of view in each localized version and 
how the same message was interpreted. The analysis takes random samples from 
the selected websites and excludes the reasoning of the strategy, whether it is 
stylistic, cultural, intuitive or personal. It focuses on meeting the function of the 
text rather than accuracy, particularly that online versions might not be updated 
simultaneously, which can create discrepancies in meaning. 


7 Results and discussion 


The analysis of the selected websites shows a variety in the used strategies and 
procedures from a version to another, in relation to the reference text. The differ- 
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ences take place at the level of the linguistic and cultural elements. The localized 
versions sometimes meet the expectations of the studied genre and the required 
results in localization, such as the use of adaptation, locale-specific expressions 
and stylistic choices. These cases reflect the understanding and interpretation of 
the translator (or the agent dealing with the text) as a reader of the text (Plas- 
sard 2007). They also correspond to the knowledge of the world that the target 
readers have (Nord 2005: 96), and attempt to fill in the gaps that exist in their 
knowledge (Baker 2011). 

Moreover, it has been noted that when the international text does not achieve 
the “zéro spécifique" (the specific zero”) (Gouadec 2003), but rather introduces cul- 
ture-specific structures, the other versions introduce their own. However, when 
the international version is neutralized by extracting language- and culture-spe- 
cific elements (Scháler 2007), it often leads to similar translations that can be 
considered comprehensible in the target locale but miss the local voice and the 
dynamism which is encouraged in this kind of translations (Tatilon 1990). This 
lack of dynamism can reduce the possibilities of convincing the consumer due to 
the gap between the localized text and the common advertising text features in 
the consumer's language and culture. Furthermore, the appellative aspect (Nord 
2005) is not always present in the translations, although it is a necessary one for 
achieving the desired effect (Ladmiral 2014). 

Having said that, the use of linguistic and non-linguistic sets of knowledge 
has not been always observed. Sometimes, the translation did not go beyond the 
Practices layer in Hofstede's Onion Model. It rather stayed limited to the Symbols 
layer (which includes words), conveying a wording similar to the international 
and other versions. From the localization industry perspective, adaptation and 
the offer of the "look and feel" of the target country are the "additional" char- 
acteristics in localization (Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 15). However, the translations 
seem to be influenced by several factors, including the localization process, the 
degree of internationalization, or whether this phase was applied or not. This in- 
terpretation corresponds to what Jiménez-Crespo pointed out with regard to the 
consequences of internationalization on the language and the translation process 
(2013: 10). 

Regarding the locale amalgamation discussed earlier, creative variations have 
been observed among the French versions. This does not necessarily suggest 
that the variations are specifically done for the target country/culture. Many ex- 
pressions used are common in different French-speaking countries. Their use de- 
pends on the intuitive of the translator-localizer and his/her interpretation asso- 
ciated to his/her cultural package. As for the Arabic translations, the same copies 
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were used for several Arab countries regardless of how many similarities and dif- 
ferences they may have, which reflects the notion of "languages of consumption" 
(Pym 2000). That also shows how the geographic location and language associa- 
tion remains unspecific (Guidére 2000: 26-27) and subject to the marketing strat- 
egy. The analyzed translations can be generally considered neutral and suitable 
without introducing shocking linguistic or cultural aspects (Tatilon 1990). Even 
so, there are cases where more suitable and target-oriented adaptations could 
have been applied, and more culture-related aspects could have been included, 
as illustrated in the following paragraphs. 


7.1 From untranslatability to creativity 


The first example [T1] is a description of a mobile phone camera. The example 
includes the Arabic version of the Saudi Arabia page and the French version of 
Morocco: 

International English version: 


Super Slow-mo 
The camera that slows down time, 
making everyday moments epic. 


Arabic version - Saudi Arabia 


lao detal ZS ell Be 
¿ola ls 
¿lA ia 


“myzat alharaka albaty'a giddan 
tatabata' allagatát, 
lita^y$ allahazat' 


French version - Morocco: 


Super Slow-mo 
La caméra qui ralentit le temps, 
rendre les moments quotidiens épiques. 


The Arabic translation does not have similar words to the English text: "the 
function of the very slow motion | the footage slows down, to let the moments 
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live". On the contrary, the French version (Morocco) is more similar to the inter- 
national one; even the function name "Super slow-mo” is in English. Having said 
that, the similarity is not viewed as a bad aspect but the translation lacks cultural 
references which can enrich the translation. The Arabic translation of this exam- 
ple seems to be creative in terms of the use of rhymes (footage/moments): laqatat 
and lahazat. This stylistic choice is often used in Arabic audiovisual advertising 
as well (Gully 1996). 

In the above example, creativity is demonstrated by the use of stylistic ele- 
ments and cultural references from Arabic; while similarity to the international 
version was noticed in the French version. It is important to point out that the 
Moroccan version is available only in French on the website of this example. 

The second example [T2] is a description of a mobile phone. Although culture- 
and language-specific references were used in both French versions, each one 
employed a different metaphor. 

International English version: 


It doesn't just stand out. It stands apart. 
Completely redesigned to remove interruptions. 
No notch, no distractions. Precise laser cutting and a Dynamic AMOLED screen 
that's easy on the eyes make the Infinity Display our most innovative yet. 


French version - France: 


Il atteint de nouveaux sommets 
Vous pensiez savoir à quoi ressemble un smartphone ? Écran Infinity nouvelle 
génération, lecteur d'empreinte sous l'écran, technologie Dynamic AMOLED : 
l'écran du Galaxy S10 est une fenétre vers le futur. 


French version - Switzerland: 


Le téléphone qui sort résolument du lot 
Un design entiérement repensé pour que rien ne vienne perturber votre vue. 
Pas d'encoche, pas de distractions visuelles. Gráce à la découpe laser précise, au 
dispositif de sécurité par reconnaissance digitale sous l'écran et à la technologie 
Dynamic AMOLED qui est un régal pour les yeux, l'Infinity Display est l'écran 
Galaxy le plus innovant jamais concu. 


In the French version of France, the image used for distinguishing the product 
from others is associated to the height and the progress achieved by the product. 
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As for the Swiss version, the distinction is represented with regard to a group 
of similar objects. This choice is linguistic metaphoric, stylistic and cultural. The 
metaphors and the expressions address the consumers directly through using 
references from their cultures, i.e. elements that exist in their knowledge and 
memory (Nord 2005: 96). Although both choices seem common in the French and 
Swiss cultures, the variations enrich both cultures and make the product closer 
to its consumers. It is noticed that the descriptions differ from the international 
version as well. There are additions in both versions as well, probably due to 
updating the content or the differences in the guidelines. 


7.2 Simplicity: is it easier to translate? 


The translations of the example below [T3] are semantically and syntactically 
close to the international text, besides using a similar style and cultural neutrality. 
The text is a short and simple description of a piece of furniture: 

International English version: 


SHOE STORAGE, COAT AND HAT RACKS 
Coat, hat, shoes and go! 

How do you get the hallway to be that stumble-free, 
get-ready-in-the-morning-without-thinking part of your everyday? Our 
different styles of shoe storage and coat and hat racks help make your outdoor 
things easy to get at without using up too much of your space. 


Arabic version - Saudi Arabia: 


ira abled y BEM je 
Lally cling andy iba 
ISS Gad Zen JS weie A Alb aas jo lll al 0,53, en on e jede ule jar CES 
Jas Ans lel dysl ds ja x il hal cess A ell lady bled! Gy) Y äs, a dle 
IS oy ES Aol 


‘haza’en al'ahdya wa rufüf alma‘atef w alqubba‘at 
mi'taf wa qubb‘a wa hida’ w àntaleq! 
kayfa tahsal “ala madhal haly min alfawda wa takwn gahizan fy ssabah dwna 
an tasgal balak fy 

guz'n minhu kulla yawm? ladynà askalun muhtalifa min hazain alahdya wa 

rufüf alm‘atif w 
alqubb'at tusa'du fy tartyb asya'ka alharigyya lisur‘at alwusül ilayha dina Sagli 
masáha kabyra 
min almakan’ 
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French version - Canada: 


Etagéres pour manteaux, chaussures et chapeaux 
Chaussures, manteau, chapeau, c’est parti! 

Une entrée ordonnée et dégagée reléve du fantasme chez vous? Vous révez de 
partir le matin sans perdre du temps a chercher? Nos range-chaussures et 
portemanteaux de styles variés gardent vos vétements d’extérieur bien rangés 
sans occuper beaucoup d’espace. 


The international text does not have visible cultural references and should be 
suitable for all the cultures, assuming that shoes, coats and hats are widely used. 
Moreover, the second phrase shows the function of the product as a suitable 
object for a hectic life style. This was translated similarly in both versions and 
was supposed to be sufficient. However, the elements used in the example do not 
necessarily suit all the cultures. Although the majority of the Arab countries have 
similar dressing habits, wearing hats and coats for example is not a traditional 
custom for either men or women in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries. 

Therefore, adopting a neutral and simple approach might not be sound for 
these societies as the cultural references are not associated with their culture 
and habits. These elements could have been adapted for the target culture using 
the Saudi coat bichte, the shemagh, the agale, etc. It is important to shed light on 
the fact that the website provides the same version for all the Arab countries. Fur- 
thermore, get-ready-in-the-morning-without-thinking part of your everyday was 
translated in an incomprehensible way in Arabic, compared to the French version 
of Canada. In Arabic, the translation says: “being ready in the morning without 
thinking about a part of it” where it can relate to the entrance or the morning, 
which is not a clear structure. 

On the contrary, the French version presents a creative structure that is shorter, 
more persuasive and readable through introducing a question Une entrée ordon- 
née et dégagée reléve du fantasme chez vous? which means “Is an organized and 
tidy entrance a fantasy in your home?”. The Arabic version can be explained by 
the influence of its source, whether it was the English text or another version, 
although there are other factors which are not the subject of this article. Finally, 
coat and hat racks were translated as “coat and hat shelves” in Arabic, using 
words that do not make much sense as coats and hats are normally not stored on 
shelves. 
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7.3 The problematic untranslatable 


The last example [T4] is a description of a cosmetic product. The product name 
is associated to the American culture, which complicates the localization fur- 
ther. This case requires a detailed "brief" on the treatment of this kind of issues. 
Nonetheless, this article focuses on the final localized product at the adaptation 
level. 

The international English version: 


GALifornia powder blush 
sunny golden pink blush 
GALifornia dreamin! 

Benefit's NEW GALifornia golden pink blush is part sun, pure fun! It blends 
bright pink with shimmering gold, for a sunkissed glow that complements all 
skintones. The soft, blendable formula captures the warmth of California 
sunshine, while the signature scent features notes of pink grapefruit & vanilla. 


The Arabic version - Saudi Arabia: 


GALifornia „asz. 
qo qn pol 
lá pA JUI sled) DAL) og Y E oye 
SIN oye ëng d Dell BLEW, Cll e a) cote ¿y ie) GALifornia (za (es) JI opted) ze) be 
GALifornia panim bol, od le A DA Le iT ned E pared ¿ll ly Gall cea, i 
drag sc edad EA Byte Lele BLES ga parte Us ob LL Sal coa Copal) YSU colonis 


*mustahdar GALifornia 
ahmar hudüd dahaby musmr 
man minna là tuhib itlalat alfatat alkalyfurnyya! 
yu'ty ahmar alhudüd alwardy aldahby GALifornia algadyd min benefit rüh 
almarah wal israqa 
almusmisa! innahu yağma‘ bayn allawn alwardy almusriq wa ddahaby 
almutal'le' lyahtadina 
tawhhuga Sams kalyfürnya aldafe'a fy Iba. tatamayyaz ra’ehat mustahdar 
Galifornia binafahat 
fakihat algryb frit alwardyya w alfanylya. ya'ty hada almustahdar m‘ fursa 
hasa mustadyrat 
alskl litatbyqin na‘em wa mutanásiq. 


The French version - France: 
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GALifornia | blush poudre soleil rose doré 
Le soleil californien dans un bel écrin. 
Les GALifornia girls, tout le monde les adore ! 

Le NOUVEAU blush rose doré GALifornia de Benefit, c'est une dose d'éclat 
ensoleillé, adoptez-le ! Il mélange le rose vif et l'or chatoyant, capturant la 
lumière du soleil californien dans un poudrier. Le parfum envoútant de 
GALifornia contient des notes de pamplemousse rose et de vanille. Inclut un 
pinceau blush à bout arrondi sur mesure pour une application diffuse et tout en 
douceur. 


In this example, the product name is associated to California and has a play 
on words, where the first letters of girl and California are merged. It is obvious 
that the name choice has marketing purposes as it is used in English in all the 
analyzed versions, but the description should have provided more clarification. 
The French translation had the liberty to transform the part GALifornia dreamin! 
It adds specific references to California: the sun. The Arabic translation though 
seems to be a re-writing as it provides a different expressive orientation to the 
message (Guidére 2000: 129). Nonetheless, it remains as ambiguous as the refer- 
ence text: "Who among us doesn't like the style of the Californian girl!” What 
the Californian girl refers to in terms of beauty is not clear for Arab women. 
Although foreign names are used for marketing purposes, California does not 
represent a particular reference in the Arab culture. The name would need more 
explanation or another name should have been used to suit the target locale. 

In addition, the product type powder blush was replaced by the word prod- 
uct simply in the Arabic tagline and description, but was included in the subtitle. 
The pink color was adapted to brown to suit the image associated with the sun in 
desert-like environments, which is also the Arab women's skin color in general. 
As for the description, the part a sunkissed glow was adapted in both versions for 
different reasons. In Arabic, kissing was replaced by hugging to avoid sexual con- 
notations. In the French version, the expression was adapted into "catching the 
sunlight", perhaps due to the lack of a similar expression in the French language. 


8 Conclusion 


It can be noticed from the examples discussed above that several translation 
strategies were used, including different interpretations generated from the same 
strategy. Moreover, the treatment of the texts does not always take the cultural 
peculiarity of the audience into account. A website version is typically influ- 
enced by the general expectations of the consumers. The examples illustrated 
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translation and creative variations which represent the fruit of cultural diversity, 
whether among the translators-localizers or the recipients who have their differ- 
ent cultural packages even when they share the same language. However, this 
creativity was not always present. 

The localization process and that of internationalization should have an ef- 
fect on the adaptation. As for the effect of internationalization, there was a no- 
ticeable simplicity and neutrality at the language and culture levels in several 
localized versions, where the English and localized versions had semantic and 
syntactic similarities. In addition, the international text is not always culturally 
filtered. Having said that, it might not be as helpful as required even for an in- 
ternational diverse audience. This is clear particularly with the product names 
and metaphors. Such an approach is sometimes necessary for marketing, but it 
introduces obstacles during the translation and adaptation of the text. 

Moreover, the translator-localizer has the liberty to transform the text, adapt 
it and make it comprehensible for the consumers. Leaving a leeway of change 
to the translator should put internationalization in question with regard to its 
goal of helping in the product localization, i.e. the internationalized text seems to 
have two contradictory functions: reducing the adaptation time and encouraging 
cultural adaptation. This contradiction can also be associated to the international- 
to-local approach of the process (Jiménez-Crespo 2010). While this study does 
not look into the internationalized function per se, it is important to explore its 
effect on the quality of the translated text and to pay more attention to this area 
in research. 

With regard to the employed methodology in this pilot study, it provided a 
general idea of the existing adaptation practices. However, a more detailed anal- 
ysis is needed, particularly for each locale and industry. A detailed study can 
reveal the strengths and pain points in a localized version more accurately. The 
use of the notion of the "reference text" was necessary as the researcher can- 
not know the source language used to localize a website. Knowing the source 
language or version would have helped in providing a deeper interpretation of 
the spotted practices. Although this obstacle limited the analysis to a certain ex- 
tent, it helped the researcher avoid the comparison with and the influence of 
a source text. Moreover, the study focused on the adaptation aspect, which is 
target-related in the first place. 

To conclude, this paper attempted to explore how localized versions are adapted 
by comparing the variations at the country and culture levels, and highlighting 
the cultural richness these variations can bring if adaptation is used in localiz- 
ing the textual content. The method used has provided both a multi-lingual and 
multi-cultural approach which goes beyond words and encompasses the product 
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personalization in order to represent the local culture. This pilot study can con- 
tribute in more culture- and language-oriented research in website localization, 
which often focuses on technical aspects. 


Analyzed texts 


[T1, T2] Available on http://www.samsung.com, [accessed on 22 April 2019] 
[T3] Available on https://www.ikea.com, [accessed on 18 April 2019] 
[T4] Available on https://www.benefitcosmetics.com, [accessed on 19 April 2019] 
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Chapter 5 


Movement or debate? How +MelToo is 
framed differently in English, Spanish 
and German Twitter discourse 


Mario Bisiada 


Universitat Pompeu Fabra 


This article examines 1,353 tweets on #MeToo in English, Spanish and German 
from July and August 2019, revealing how +MeToo is most commonly referred to 
as a ^movement" in English and Spanish but as a "debate" in German, a differ- 
ence that echoes German-language press habits. Based on an analysis of semantic 
prosody, the study demonstrates that words indicating longevity such as "era" and 
“times” collocate with #MeToo in English and Spanish, but not in German. This 
points to a framing of +MeToo as influential and long-term in English and Spanish 
and as exaggerated and short-term in German. Reflecting this difference, +MeToo 
is talked about in more negative terms in German tweets compared to English 
and Spanish, as shown by a qualitative analysis of evaluative author stance. The 
study adds to existing knowledge of the power of hashtags for feminist social me- 
dia activism by highlighting the importance of (cross-)linguistic corpus-assisted 
discourse studies of hashtags on social media, which helps understand the ways 
in which anti-feminist discourse taps into the channelling of emotions through 
hashtags to undermine cross-national women's movements. 


1 Introduction 


Since it began trending in October 2017, the #MeToo hashtag has circulated in 
85 countries (Gill & Orgad 2018: 1317) and has had a large-scale global impact 
on societies (Zarkov & Davis 2018), both in terms of positive effects (Fileborn 
& Loney-Howes 2019) and backlashes (Boyle & Rathnayake 2019). Two thirds 
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of Canadians say the +MeToo campaign has had an impact on them personally 
(Angus Reid Institute 2018). Consequently, there is a sizeable amount of literature 
on the hashtag's power for social movements and on its political effects, and some 
cross-cultural work has comparatively analysed attitudes towards #MeToo in the 
US and Norway (Kunst et al. 2018) and investigated differences in media framing 
of women as "silence breakers” in the US, Japan, India and Australia (Starkey et 
al. 2019). Linguistic studies of hashtags have mainly concentrated on functional 
aspects (see Zappavigna 2018: 7), but cross-linguistic studies of hashtag use are 
still rare. Given that hashtags are usually transnationally used, studies of their 
effect on societies from a cross-linguistic and cross-cultural perspective could aid 
in the understanding of international hashtag activism, especially as regards the 
increasing global cooperation of feminist movements (Huelga Feminista 2018; 
Oppenheim 2018; Garibotti & Hopp 2019: 186). 

This paper analyses the framing of and evaluative stance towards the #MeToo 
hashtag from a cross-linguistic point of view to see how discourses around what 
seems to be the same concept diverge across languages and which effect this may 
have on language users' perception of the issue. Based on a corpus of English, 
Spanish and German tweets from July and August 2019, I address the following 
three research questions: 


1. How is the #MeToo hashtag represented in English, Spanish and German 
discourse through words that frequently accompany it? 


2. Which types of evaluative stance towards #MeToo can be identified and 
how do they differ cross-linguistically? 


3. Arethere cross-linguistically similar discourse patterns around the +MeToo 
hashtag and what effect does this have on it as a safe space for hashtag fem- 
inism? 


While hashtags are generally agreed to empower women and feminist discourse 
on social media, some research has also questioned whether hashtag discussions 
really provide safe spaces. The core purpose of this paper is to demonstrate how 
linguistic analysis of hashtag discourse can identify reasons why hashtag net- 
works are not always the safe spaces that hashtag feminism makes them out to 
be because they also allow or even attract misogynists to link into those net- 
works. In the following section, I provide an overview of those arguments and 
discuss the importance of the study of hashtags as linguistic items. 
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2 Communicative effects of feminist hashtags 


A major aim of hashtag activism has been to lay claim on public spaces (Lünen- 
borg & Maier 2013: 63; Bowles Eagle 2015). Considering them a “collectivising 
feminist response to rape culture”, hashtags such as #safetytipsforladies reveal 
"the feminist delight in exposing misogynist, victim blaming ideas through hu- 
mor" (Rentschler 2015: 354). Hashtag activism on social media plays an important 
role to establish counter-narratives against the dominating forces in public dis- 
course. The hashtag #MuslimWomensDay, for instance, gave Muslim women a 
voice to tell their stories and thus allowed them to challenge dominant media 
frames representing them as silent victims (Pennington 2018: 200). Other hash- 
tags such as #YesAllWomen and £YesAIIWhiteWomen created "feminist counter- 
publics" to “rewrite dominant public narratives about violence against women” 
(Jackson & Banaszczyk 2016: 392). 

Hashtags are powerful communicative and political tools because they allow 
victims of abuse to express and share their experiences and because they seem to 
affect people on an emotional level inaccessible to newspaper reports (Keller et 
al. 2018; Mendes et al. 2018). Both of those capabilities make them more effective 
than traditional media and both can be traced to the combination of linguistic 
metafunctions that hashtags convey (see Zappavigna 2015). The ability to evoke 
the appropriate emotions at particular moments in time and to control and chan- 
nel these emotions is important in gaining followers for political movements 
(Ahmed 2004). This power can of course be used for both liberal and repressive 
campaigns, as the hijacking of #MeToo by far-right supporters such as the #120dB 
campaign shows (Farris 2017; Sorce 2018; Wielens 2019). 

Twitter enables girls and women to connect to each other and to share experi- 
ences of gender violence in hitherto unknown ways (Keller et al. 2018), bypassing 
the traditional news cycle and "the mainstream media's problematic framing of 
sexual violence and black women" (Williams 2015: 342). Participants in a study 
on the +BeenRapedNeveladle-p1m 
pur-kv-Brum zo fse 
AOR:DOWN-OBJ:PCP-cover EMPH be.like:FACT 
"When [the ladybug] is resting (staying like that, without doing 
anything), its body looks like a little laddle put upside down’ 
(26-kW1AGpopo) [0003670353] 


The meaning 'empty' is however also attested; in (28) it is used adverbially, and 
note that the possessive prefix is coreferent with the plural intransitive subject. 


(28) togde tce tcendyre, nur-xso 
a.moment LNK LNK 3PL.POSS-empty 
c'y-nur-log-nur. 
IFR:DOWNSTREAM-AUTO-come.out-PL 
‘A moment later, they came out empty-handed’ (140512 alibaba-zh) 
{0003965#S34} 


The obsolete property nouns "u-te ‘big’ is not productive, but traces of it are 
still attested in some compounds (§5.7.4). 


5.1.2.8 Exclamative inalienably possessed nouns 


A small class of inalienably possessed nouns in Japhug occur as exclamative 
verbless nominal predicates (§22.3), sometimes with the sentence final particle 
mu (§10.4.5). This class includes degree nominals (§26.1.2.1), as well as the non- 
derived tu-scawa ‘poor X’ and tw-k"i ‘lucky X’. 

The inalienably possessed noun tw-scawa ‘poor X’ only occurs in the exclama- 
tive constructions, as in (29) and (30). In example (29), the possessive prefix is 
coreferent with the entities that experience suffering (the pigs). 


(29) tsuku kur pasndza pu-nur-p*ut-nur puru ri, parra 
some ERG hogwash IPFV-AUTO-pluck-PL sENS-be LNK pig PL 
nui-scawa ma mv-mum ma urtur-qiap 
3PL.POSS-poor LNK NEG-be.tasty:FACT LNK 3SG.POSS-NMLZ:DEG-be.bitter 
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sayak Zo. 
be.extremely:FACT EMPH 

‘Some people cut [Sambucus] as hogwash, poor pigs, it is so bitter: 
(12-ndZiNgri) (00034884828) 


The possessive prefix on this noun can also be coreferent not with the per- 
son suffering, but rather with another person who caused it, and expresses his 
apologies in this manner, as in (30). 


(30) wo a-tycime a-scawa, wo a-tycime a-scawa 
INTERJ 1sG.poss-lady 1sG.Poss-poor INTERJ 1sG.Poss-lady 1sG.Poss-poor 
‘My lady, sorry [for what] I [have done to you]? (2014-kWIAG) 


Alternatively, the indefinite possessive form tur-scawa can occur, even if the 
person/entity experiencing misfortune is definite and known, as in (31). 


(31) wo tur-scawa, ku-tur-tso mur-pur-ra 
INTERJ INDEF.POSS-poor IPFV-2-understand NEG-PST.IPFV-be.needed 
‘Alas and woe, you should not have known that. (2012 Norbzang) 
(00037684142) 


The inalienably possessed noun turk'i ‘lucky X’ is another example of the 
nominal exclamative construction, as in (32), with the possessive prefix coref- 
erent with the person experiencing good luck. This noun can also occur in the 
idiom tw-k"i+ ngu ‘be lucky’, as in (33). 


(32) cu yu nu kur, nur-k”i ye! 
who GEN be:FACT SFP 3PL.Poss-how.lucky sFP 
‘Whose are these, how lucky they are! (2003 Kunbzang) 


(33) a-k*i pur-ņngur 
1sc.Poss-lucky(1) sENs-be.lucky(2) 
Tam lucky: (140425 shizi puluomixiusi he daxiang-zh) {0003798#S40} 


5.1.2.9 Alienabilization 


It is possible to turn an inalienably possessed noun into an alienably possessed 
one by adding a definite possessor prefix before the indefinite one; this is the 
only case of possessive prefix stacking in Japhug. This process is very produc- 
tive, and better illustrated by minimal pairs; the following examples involve the 
inalienably possessed nouns tur-ci ‘water’, ty-lu ‘milk’ and tv-muj ‘feather’. 
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The noun turci ‘water’ with a definite possessor (w-ci ‘its juice/water’) refers 
either to the juice of a plant, or to water in which a plant has been soaked as in 
(34) 


(34) uzo tur-ci kur-sy-cke ur-ngur pjiü-wy-yv-la, 
3sG INDEF.POSS-water SBJ:PCP-PROP-burn 3sG-in IPFV-INV-CAUS-soak 
tee nur yur ur-ci ur-nguinutcu  tur-mi 
LNK DEM GEN 3sG.POSS-Water 3SG-in DEM:LOC GENR.POSS-foot 
pitu-wy-yy-la tce numu, teon nur pur-p*yn 
IPFV-INV-CAUS-soak LNK DEM, rheumatism DEM SENS-be.efficient 
jurti-nu ri, 
SENS-Say-PL LNK 
‘One puts it in hot water, and then one puts one’s feet in that water, and it 
is efficient against rheumatism, they say’ (20-sWrna) {0003564#S133} 


The alienabilized form w-tw-ci ‘its water’, as in (35), is used to talk about water 
given to an animal to drink, or water absorbed by a plant. 


(35) tceri ur-tur-ci wuma zo  na-Ezi 
but 3sG.POSS-INDEF.POSS-water really EMPH TROP-be.necessary:FACT 
tee, ur-tur-ci nu murpjur-mbryt 


LNK 3SG.POSS-INDEF.POSS-Water DEM NEG-IPFV-ACAUS:break 

purra. 

SENS-be.needed 

‘But it needs water a lot, it needs to have water continuously. (07-Zmbri) 
{0003438#S10} 


When a definite possessor is present on the noun ty-lu ‘milk’ in a form such as 
w-lu ‘her milk’, that prefix refers to the animal producing the milk, as in (36). 


(36) ty-pi kur-wxti nu ku numa yur ur-lu 
INDEF.POSS-elder.sibling sBJ:PcP-be.big DEM ERG cow GEN 3sc.POss-milk 
nur cl'ondvre ur-ca nur to-nur-ndo. 

DEM COMIT 3SG.POSS-meat DEM IFR-AUTO-take 
"The elder brother took the cow's milk and meat. (02-deluge2012) 
[00033764518] 


The form w-ty-lu ‘his/its milk’ with alienabilization is used on the other hand 
when indicating the person or animal drinking the milk, as in (37). 
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(37) tee w-ty-lu pjúr-wy-rku tce numur 
LNK 3SG.POSS-INDEF.POSS-milk IPFV:DOWN-INV-put.in LNK DEM 
pjur-ts*i q'e, 
IPFV:DOWN-drink LNK 
‘People pour milk for it (i.e., the cat) to drink, and it drinks it’ (21-IWLU) 
[0003576443] 


The inalienably possessed noun tv-muj 'feather' takes as its possessor a bird 
(or a bird body part such as wings), as in (38). 


(38) jinde tce ur-kur-sat konla mane tce, nui 
nowadays LNK 3sG.POSS-SBJ:PCP-kill completely not.exist:C LNK DEM 
qarma ui-muj kumy tur-jak mürj-yi wo 
crossoptilon 3sG.Poss-feather also GENR.POss-hand NEG:SENS-come SFP 
‘Nowadays, nobody kills them, and one cannot get crossoptilon feathers’ 
(23-qapGAmtWmtW) {0003608#S152} 


Its alienabilized form, such as w-ty-muj ‘his feather’ in (39), is used when the 
feather is detached from the body of the bird, and belongs to a human. 


(39) tvteumnur kur-xtei nur yur urty-muj nur 
boy:DIM SBJ:PCP-be.small DEM GEN 3SG.POSS-INDEF.POSS-feather DEM 
li ur-t"og nutcu  pjr-nurjyxt 
again 3sc.Poss-ground DEM:LOC IFR:DOWN-AUTO-go.back 
"The younger boy's feather fell back on the ground again’ (140510 
sanpian yumao) [000394754565] 


As the examples above show, alienabilized inalienably possessed nouns occur 
to refer to disconnected or severed body parts, for instance body parts removed 
from an animal that are used or owned by a human or another animal on which 
they do not grow. They are also used for bodily fluids that have left the body, 
or also clothes that are not worn but held in the hand. Similar phenomena are 
observed in other Gyalrong languages (see Sun 1998: 140 on Tshobdun). 

The referent marked by the possessive prefix can be beneficiary as in (37) or 
possessor as in (39). Alienabilization is also observed with prenominal modifiers 
(85.1.4), in compounding, when the indefinite possessor prefix of an inalienably 
possessed noun is preserved in the final member of the compound (see §5.4.3.1), 
in comitative adverbs derived from inalienably possessed nouns (85.8.1) and in 
conversion from inalienably possessed noun to counted noun (§7.3.4.1). A related 
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phenomenon is also the optional neutralization of possessive prefixes in relative 
clauses (§23.3.4). 

A lexicalized way of alienabilizing nouns is by compounding with a generic 
possessor. For instance, pyymuj ‘feather’ is an alienably possessed noun built from 
the bound state of pya ‘bird’ with the inalienably possessed noun tv-muj ‘feather’. 
Here the first element of the compound pyy- saturates the inalienable possessor 
without need to use the prefix tv-. 


5.1.2.10 Frozen indefinite possessors 


Alienably possessed nouns with a disyllabic root whose first element is tur or tv-, 
with the exception of loanwords such as tursa ‘grave’ (from gwa dur.sa ‘grave’), 
are mainly ancient inalienably possessed nouns whose indefinite possessor prefix 
tu- has become frozen and reanalyzed as part of the root. Comparison with other 
Gyalrong languages can demonstrate that such reanalysis took place in Japhug. 

For instance, the noun turme 'person' is alienably possessed in Japhug (as 
shown by examples such as 40), but in the Situ language the 3sc form of ta-rmi 
‘man’ is wa-rmi (Lin 2009: 183;197), showing that tə- is the indefinite possessor 
prefix, cognate of Japhug tw-. 


(40) ci nu ty-tew nul yawo, numur azo a-turme nur 
one DEM INDEF.POSS-boy DEM INTERJ DEM  1sG 1sG.POSS-man DEM 
a-purpu ndyre, nu ur-turpe nul 
IRR-IPFV-be LNK DEM 3SG-NMLZ:DEG-be.good FSP 
"That boy, if only he could be my man, it would be so nice’ (2014-kWIAG) 


This shift may be due to the fact that the 3sc form is used in Situ in construc- 
tions where the non-possessed form is preferred in Japhug, such as in prenominal 
relatives (Lin 2009: 190), and was therefore less prone to lexicalization. The stem 
-rme of turme ‘person’ is still attested as second element of compounds like tu- 
pvrme ‘one year of life’ (whose first element py- is related to the stem of tw-xpa 
‘one year’, §7.3.1.7). 

The noun tvjmvy ‘mushroom’ is alienably possessed, but the stem jmvy- ap- 
pears as first element of compounds such as jmvyni ‘russula’, suggesting that it 
was formerly inalienably possessed and occurred without its indefinite posses- 
sor prefix in this compound (see §5.4.2.4). The status of tvjmvy ‘mushroom’ as 
a former inalienably possessed noun is less surprising if one takes into account 
the likely etymological relationship with Chinese ld mawH ‘hat’ (from *m*uk-s; 
etymology suggested by L. Sagart; see also the Tibetan cognate xq rmog ‘helmet’, 
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Zhang et al. 2019). If the noun for ‘mushroom’ in Japhug and other Gyalrongic 
languages comes from ‘hat’ (cf Breton tog touseg ‘toad hat’ for ‘mushroom’), it is 
expected that it would become an inalienably possessed noun (like tv-rte ‘hat’), 
and for the indefinite possessor tv- to become frozen after the noun ceases to be 
a term for head covers. 


5.1.2.11 Unusual inalienably possessed nouns in Japhug 


While it is crosslinguistic expected that nouns of body parts or kinship terms are 
inalienably possessed, we also find in Japhug inalienably possessed nouns denot- 
ing natural entities such as turci ‘water’, tu-mu ‘sky, weather’ or utor ‘ground’, 
a highly unusual fact. There is no grand insight about Gyalrong Weltanschauung 
to be gained from this observation however; explanations should be sought in 
the etymology of these words, and solved on an item per item basis. 

The noun tw-ci ‘water’ also means ‘juice’ or ‘water in which X has been soaked’ 
with a definite possessor, as was seen in §5.1.2.9. Cognates are found in Core 
Gyalrong languages, but not in West Gyalrongic (Stau yra and Wobzi Khroskyabs 
jd$, Jacques et al. 2017: 610) or elsewhere in the family, and it is therefore a good 
candidate for a Core Gyalrong lexical innovation. 

Japhug has a transitive verb ci ‘pour completely’ (of grains or liquids), from 
which a bare action nominal *urci ‘(liquid/grain) that has been poured out’ could 
have been regularly derived (see §16.4.6; similar to w-ndzw ‘instruction, advice’ 
from ndzw ‘educate’ in example 41 below). The meaning ‘water’ would then be 
trivial narrowing of the meaning of this noun ‘water poured out’, then replac- 
ing the older term for ‘water’ still preserved in West Gyalrongic. Bare action 
nominals being inalienably possessed nouns (§16.4.6), the form of tw-ci ‘water’ 
accounted for by this etymology. 

The stative verb aci ‘be wet’ is then derived, after the semantic narrowing, from 
the noun turci ‘water’ by denominal derivation (§20.2.1) - despite superficially 
looking like a passive of ci ‘pour completely’ (of grains or liquids) (§18.1), it is 
only indirectly derived from it. 

Concerning tu-mui ‘sky, weather’, it superficially resembles a noun with non- 
analyzable tu- prefixal element, but the status of this element as an indefinite 
possessor prefix can be ascertained with rare examples such as (41). In addition, 
note the compound kwndzarmu ‘type of rain’ contains the root -mu as its last 
syllable (see a precise definition of this noun and a discussion of its etymology 
in 51, $16.1.1.7). 
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(4) urndzu my-kur-syno ur-mur 
3sc.POss-instruction NEG-NMLZ-S/ A-listen 3sc.Poss-sky 
mbut 
acauUs:take.off:FACT 
‘Those who do not listen to advice from other people do not end well? 


(‘their sky falls’) (elicited) 


There is no clear explanation of how this noun come have become inalien- 
ably possessed, but I propose here a tentative etymology. Cognates of tu-mu 
'sky, weather' are attested elsewhere in the Trans-Himalayan family, but mainly 
in languages that poorly preserve presyllables (for instance Yongning Na myT, 
Michaud 2017: 132). Yet, in Rawang, among the conservative languages, has a 
word dvmó 'celestial being' (LaPolla & Poa 2001: 13), with the same vowel corres- 
pondence to Japhug /-w/ as share ‘bone’ with ¢yrw ‘bone’. Moreover, the name 
sa dmu, attested in Tibetan texts to refer to a type of divinity, is probably related 
to the Gyalrong etymon for 'sky' (Stein 1961: 63-64) and provides additional sup- 
port for the antiquity of a dental presyllables in this etymon. 

If dvmé and zæ dmu are indeed cognate with Japhug tui-mu ‘sky, weather"? this 
noun may originally have been disyllabic, and its first syllable reinterpreted as 
indefinite possessive; the form w-muu ‘his sky’ in (41) would then be a backforma- 
tion, an idea compatible with its very marginal character. 

The Japhug noun u-t"or ‘ground’ cannot take any possessive prefix other than 
3sG ur-, not even the indefinite possessor prefix. It has no known cognates in 
other Gyalrongic languages, but it is a perfect match for a Tibetan word with the 
shape t'og (compare the other borrowed noun t’ox ‘thunder’ from Tibetan zx t"og 
‘thunder’). Two etymologies accounting for the possessive prefix on w-t*og can 
be proposed. On the one hand, it could be a bare action nominal (816.4.6) from 
the transitive verb tox ‘stamp on’. On the other hand, it could alternatively be a 
borrowing from Tibetan, a hypothesis requiring a four step scenario. 

First, Japhug borrowed the Tibetan relator noun ES t'og(tu) ‘on’ as u-t"ok *‘on’ 
(not attested), adding a third person possessive prefix like all relator nouns (see 
§8.3 ). This relator noun was in competition with the existing native equivalent 


w-tax ‘on, above’.!® 


? Another potential cognate could be Rawang muq ‘sky, thunder’, but the final glottal stop tran- 
scribed -q is from a former *-k, and this word is better compared to Situ ta-rmók ‘thunder’ 
(Zhang 2016: 73) 

Tt is not surprising in Japhug to have several competing relator nouns for the same functional 
slot; the same is true of the dative w-¢ki and ur-p"e, see §8.3.1. 
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Second, it became restricted to the collocation *svte"a w-t"ox zw ‘on the ground’ 
(not attested), with the native locative zw and the noun of Tibetan origin svtc"a 
‘earth’. 

Third, the tautological collocation *svte"a w-t"or zw‘on the ground’ was re- 
duced to w-t"os zw ‘on the ground’ (attested). 

Fourth, the noun w-t"ox ‘ground’ was created by backformation from the loca- 
tive phrase u-t*og zw ‘on the ground’. The fact that the locative postposition /zui/ 
is always optional (§8.2.4.1) made this step less unlikely. Thus, Japhug possibly 
attests an example of degrammation (see Norde 2009: 135) from a relator noun 
meaning ‘on’ (with or without motion) to a common noun meaning ‘ground’. 

The etymologies discussed above suggest that inalienably possessed nouns 
referring to natural phenomena in Japhug were created by unrelated pathways. 


5.1.2.12 Adverbial inalienably possessed nouns 


Some inalienably possessed nouns can be used adverbially (822.2). In this func- 
tion, the possessive prefix can be neutralized to indefinite possessor or third sin- 
gular possessor, as ur-stu ‘truth, truly’ in (42), but in some cases it can also be 
coreferent with an argument, and different inalienably possessed nouns display 
different alignment patterns. 


(42) konla w-stu zo a-pur-tur-ry-fzjoz, «zuoye- 
really 3sc.Poss-truth EMPH IRR-PFV-2-ANTIP-study homework 
a-pur-tur-ze, 

IRR-PFV-2-do[III] 


‘Study seriously, do your homework: (conversation 140501) 


The prefix of the inalienably possessed noun we-stu ‘truth, truly’ can be coref- 
erent with the singular or the transitive subject (like the 2sc prefix nv- in 43), but 
never with the object, thus displaying an accusative alignment. 


(43) nvzonv-stu ZO ur-nur-kur-nur-rga-a ny, 
2sG 2sG.POSs-really EMPH QU-IPFV-2—1-AppPL-like-1sG LNK 
‘If you really love me...’ (150907 yingning-zh) {0006264#S136} 


On the other hand, w-fra ‘it is X’s turn to..? presents a neutral alignment pat- 
tern: the possessive prefix can be coreferent with the intransitive subject, the 
object (as in 44), or the transitive subject (45). 
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(44) ieq'a ny-zda nur pursat-ba mu tce, t'am tce 
just.before 2sG.Poss-companion DEM AOR-kill-1sG be:FACT LNK now LNK 
nyzo ny-Bra pjur-ta-sat ra 
2sG 2sG.POsSs-turn IPFV-1—>2-kill be.needed:FACT 


‘I just killed your companion, now it's your turn: (elicited) 


(45) nyj ny-Bra ty-ndze 
2sG 2sG.Poss-turn rMP-eat [III] 


‘It is your turn to eat. (elicited) 


Thus, the alignment pattern of each adverbial inalienably possessed noun must 


be specified. 


5.1.2.13 Biactantial inalienably possessed nouns 


A few inalienably possessed nouns, such as words designating speech or presents, 
select more than one argument, and can be considered to be the nominal equiva- 
lent of ditransitive verbs (if alienably and inalienably possessed nouns are com- 
pared to intransitive and transitive verbs, respectively, §5.1.2.1). Since only one 
argument however is marked by a possessive prefix on the noun (possessive pre- 
fix stacking is not possible except for alienabilization, see §5.1.2.9) a choice has to 
be made as to which of the two arguments, the speaker/giver or the addressee/ 
recipient, is marked on the noun. 

The possessive prefix of inalienably possessed noun tv-pvro ‘present’ always 
marks the giver; the recipient of the present (which is optional) receives genitive 
case. 

For instance, in (46) the genitive pronoun nvzury encodes the recipient, and 
the 1sc possessive prefix on the noun is coreferent with the subject of the main 
verb. In (47), the recipient is not overt, and the 2sc prefix on the noun is again 
coreferent with the transitive subject of ywt ‘bring’. 


(46) nxvzury a-pyro tei ju-yurt-a ra? 
2SG:GEN 1sG.POSS-present what 1Prv-bring-1sc be.needed:FACT 
"What present should I bring for you?' (140504 huiguniang-zh) 
[00039094527] 


(47 nvzodumxpa  purtur-tu ma li ny-pyro jv-tur-yuit! 
2sG hardship PsT.1PFv-2-exist LNK again 2sG.POSS-present AOR-2-bring 


> 


"Thank you, you brought another present [for me]. (elicited) 
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Other biactantial nouns use possessive prefixes to indicate the recipient rather 
than the agent. For instance, the inalienably possessed noun ty-rkuz ‘parting 
present’ (a rare example of -z nominalization suffix in Japhug, see §16.5.1) always 
marks the recipient, as in (48), never the agent - the form ny-rkuz ‘your parting 
present’ with 2sc possessive prefix can only mean ‘a parting present for you’, 
not ‘the parting present you give to me/him’. 


(48) kuki ny-rkuz nu 
DEM:PROX 2SG.POSS-parting.present be:FACT 
"This is a parting present for you. (28-smAnmi) {0004063#S248} 


In other cases, the alignment of possessive prefixes on an inalienably possessed 
noun depends on the particular construction where it appears. For instance, the 
inalienably possessed noun tw-t¢"a ‘information, news’ (about someone) marks 
the recipient when used with the verbs k"o ‘give’ or tu ‘exist’, but has neutral align- 
ment in other contexts. In (49), the indirective verb k"o ‘give’ (§14.4.1) does not 
index the recipient, whose only mark is the possessive prefix on a-te"a ‘news for 
me’. Changing the prefix to the third singular w- to refer to the subject here would 
be agrammatical (see however §2.8.5 and §24.2.5.2 on hybrid indirect speech). 


(49) a-teu kur a-tc'a mur-na-k"o. 
1sG.POSS-son ERG 1SG.POSS-news NEG-AOR:3—3'-give 
‘I have not heard from my son: (‘My son did not give me any response.) 


(elicited) 


However, in other constructions, there are no such constraints on the use of 
possessive prefixes on turte"a ‘information, news (about someone): for instance, 
with the verb ywt ‘bring’ (§24.6.3.2) in (50), although the recipient is second per- 
son dual, u-tc^a takes the 3sc prefix, coreferent with the preceding complement 
clause (using second person singular nv-tc^a here would be agrammatical). 


(50) ma-nur-tur-yxwu-ndzi tce azo tu-ce-a ice atu 
NEG-IMP-2-Cry-DU LNK 1SG IPFV:UP-go-1SG LNK up 
c-tu-t'e-a tce, ndzi-pa ndzi-ma ni 


TRAL-IPFV-ask[III]-15G LNK 2puU.Poss-father 2pu.Poss-mother DU 
ur-nur-nurjEo-ndzi kur’ ur-tc^a pjur-yuit-a 

QU-IPFV-scold-pbu Qu 3sc.Poss-information IPFV:DOWNn-bring-1sG 

‘Don’t cry, I will go up there, ask whether your parents will scold you and 
come back to tell you’? (2003-kWBRa) 
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Alignment effects are also found with alienably possessed nouns. For instance, 
the alienably possessed skwrma ‘present’ can also optionally take a possessive 
prefix, which is always coreferent with the recipient, not with the agent, as 
shown by (51), where ny-mu yw w-skwrma means ‘a present (sent) to your mother’ 
and a-skuirma can only mean ‘a present sent to me’ (from a text explaining the 
meaning difference between skwrma, ty-pvro and tv-rkuz).!! 


(51) nv-mu yu t'uci tu-rke-a tce 
2sc.poss-mother GEN something rPrv-put.in[III]-1sG LNK 
ju-tur-tsumm ice numu ny-mu yu urskurma 
IPFV-2-take.away LNK DEM . 2sc.POSS-mother GEN 3sG.POss-present 
ju-sur- yuit-a nu ny-mu kur a-tv-rke 
IPFV-CAUS-bring-1sG be:FACT 2sG.Poss-mother ERG IRR-PFV-put.in[II]] 
tce, a-jv-tur-yurt tce, tee numur li a-skurrma 
LNK IRR-PFV-2-bring LNK LNK DEM again 1sG.POss-present 
jy-ky-sur-yurt nu 
AOR-OBJ:PCP-CAUS-bring be:FACT 
"When I prepare something for your mother and you take it to her, [I can 
say] I sent a present to you mother’, if your mother prepares something 
and you bring it [to me], it is ‘a present sent to me.” (def-skWrma) 


Other inalienably possessed nouns of this type include tu-nya ‘debt’ (§16.4.6, 
used with the verbs tso ‘pay’, tog ‘come out’ and sti ‘block’), which select as pos- 
sessor the person owing money (rather than the one to whom one owes money), 
and w-p"wp"w ‘alms’, whose possessor is the person receiving alms (example 78, 
819.4.1). 


5.1.3 Indefinite vs. generic possessor 


The generic possessive prefix tu- is formally identical to the indefinite possessor 
prefix of some inalienably possessed nouns, but must be strictly distinguished 
from it. Five criteria can be used to determine if a tw- prefix is generic, rather 
than indefinite. 

First, generic possessors are coreferent with the generic argument indexed on 
the verb, by the prefix kw- for intransitive subject and object and the inverse pre- 
fix wyw- for transitive subject (§14.3.2.5): there can only be one generic argument 
in a given clause (see also 15, 86.2.1). 


"Japhug has three words that can be translated as ‘present’: ty-pyro is used for presents one give 
to the recipient in person, tv-rkuz is a parting present one gives before a person leaves a place, 
and skwrma is a present given with the help of a third party. 
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For instance, in (52), we know that the tu- prefixes in tw-mt¢"i ‘one’s mouth’ 
and tu-¢ya ‘one’s teeth’ are generic and not indefinite possessors because they re- 
fer to the same generic human as the transitive subject of the verbs p^ut 'take out, 
cut’ and ndza ‘eat’ in the previous clause, marked by the inverse prefix (§14.3.2.5). 


(52) 


tee nür-wy-phut tce tü-wy-ndza ngrvl ri, 
LNK IPFV-INV-take.out LNK IPFV-INV-eat be.usually.the.case:FAcT but 
wuma zo tur-mtci co tur-cya ra 

really EMPH GENR.POSS-mouth COMIT GENR.POSS-tooth PL 
gur-sury-nak nu. 

IPFV-CAUS-be.black be:FAcT 

‘One can pluck it and eat it, but it causes one’s mouth and teeth to 
become black’ (11-qarGW) {0003480#S58} 


Second, the generic possessor prefix appears on alienably possessed nouns, as 
in example (53) with au-k"a ‘one’s house’ and tw-layte"a ‘one’s things’, the generic 
forms of k*a ‘house’ and layt¢"a ‘thing’. 


(53) 


tce asyndumndyt zo — ku-zo q'e ur-qe ku-lvt q'e 
LNK everywhere EMPH IPFV-land LNK 3sG.Poss-feces IPFV-throw LNK 
wuma zo tur-k'a co tur-laytc"a ra 


really EMPH GENR.POSS-house COMIT GENR.POSS-thing PL 

sui-Nq'^i. 

CAUS-be.dirty:FACT 

(Flies) land everywhere, shit and make one’s houses and things dirty, (25 
akWzgumba) [00036324556] 


Third, the generic tur- occurs on inalienably possessed nouns that normally 
select the ty- indefinite possessor prefix, such as turrjit ‘one’s child’ and tu-rpui 
'one's maternal uncle' in examples (54) and (55), by contrast with the citation 
forms tv-rjit ‘child’ and tv-rpu ‘mother’s brother’. 


(54) 


nu kurfse tce tuzo turrjit kumy za 

DEM SBJ:PCP-be.like LNK GENR GENR.POSS-child also early 

my-sci tu-ti-nur 

NEG-FACT:be.born IPFV-say-PL 

‘People say that in this way, one’s child will be born late? (27 qartshaz) 
{0003702#S109} 
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(55) tu-rpur ur-rjit urcki tce tee "a-rpur 
GENR.POSS-MB 3sc.Poss-offspring 3SG-DAT LNK LNK 1sG.Poss-MB 
a-łag” tu-kw-ti nu. 
1sc.Poss-MZ IPFV-GENR-Say be:FACT 
‘One has to say ‘my maternal uncle, my maternal aunt to one’s maternal 
uncle’s sons and daughters.’ (140425 kWmdza01) {0003785} 


The use of the generic possessive tu-rpui ‘one’s maternal uncle’ in (55) can be 
contrasted with the indefinite possessed form with tv- in example (56). 


(56) nvzo tv-rpur ur-rjit a-pur-tur-ju, tce tce azo kur 
2SG INDEF.POSS-uncle 3sc.Poss-offspring IRR-IPFV-2-be LNK LNK 1SG ERG 
‘a-rpur’ tu-ti-a kur-ra. 
1sc.Poss-uncle IPFV-say-1sG sBJ:PCP-be.needed 
‘If you are the maternal uncle’s son, (and I am the nephew) I have to 
address [you] as ‘my uncle" (140425 kWmdza) 


Fourth, in the case of inalienably possessed nouns whose indefinite posses- 
sive is tur-, such as tw-mt¢"i ‘mouth’, the indefinite and generic forms are ho- 
mophonous, but are nevertheless distinguishable. In the case of a generic form 
the generic pronoun tuzo ‘one’ (86.2.1) can always be added as in (57). 


(57) tuzo syz  kur-mna, kur-vzurytso ra a-pur-nu ny, tuzo 
GENR COMP SBJ:PCP-be.better sBJ:PCP-be.clean PL IRR-IPFV-be LNK GENR 
tui-mtci maptar nurteu pur-tos nu. 
GENR.POSS-mouth upper.side DEM:PL IPFV-come.out be:FACT 
‘If [one gets this disease after using the bowl of] someone who is cleaner 
than oneself, the [pimple] will appear on one's upper lip’ (25-khArWm) 
{0003644#S9} 


Additionally, a generic noun such as turme ‘person’ can occur as possessor of 
a noun with a generic possessive prefix as in (58). This usage is similar to that 
found in other generic constructions. 


(58) turme yur tur-ca ur-mdor tsa asur-ndo 
people GEN GENR.POss-flesh 3sc.Poss-colour a.little PRoG-take:FACT 
kur-fse 


SBJ:PCP-be.like 
‘It has a little the colour of human flesh’ (14-sWNgWJu) 100035065591] 
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Fifth, possessed case markers such as the dative w-¢ki (88.3.1) do not have 
indefinite possessive forms, and therefore if prefixed in tw-, it will always mark 
a generic possessor, as in (59) - such forms are often preceded by the generic 
pronoun tuzo ‘one’ anyway. 


(59) ma turcki | wumazo zyv-sur-yrmbat tce nündza 
LNK GENR-DAT really EMPH REFL-CAUS-be.near:FACT LNK for.this.reason 
kre tu-ti-nur — purnu. 
stupid:FACT IPFV-say-PL SENS-be 
‘It comes near humans a lot, so people call it ‘stupid’? (23-scuz) 
(000361245591 


5.1.3.1 The generic possessor as a first person marker 


As in the generic verbal forms (§14.6.1.4, §14.6.2), the generic possessive prefixes 
can be used as an indirect way to express first person singular or plural. In exam- 
ple (60) the generic as first person and the first person are used in two contiguous 
clauses, both referring to the narrator." 


(60) tce tu-mu tü-wa ra tur-rku 
LNK GENR.POSS-mother GENR.POSS-father RA NEG:SENS-stay-PL 
müirj-ryzi-nui tee, azo a-wi ci pur-tu. 
LNK 1sG 1sc.POss-grandmother INDEF PST.IPFV-exist 
'My parents were not by my side, but I had a grandmother [to take care 
of me]. (2010-09) 


5.1.3.2 Comparative perspectives 


Indefinite and generic possessive dental stop prefixes are found in all Gyalrong 
languages (Sun 1998), but only indirect traces thereof exist in Khroskyabs (Lai 
2017: 155). 

Outside of Gyalrongic, potential cognates of these prefixes include the 'rela- 
tional prefix’ tə- in Ao (Coupe 2007: 84-85, as first noticed by Wolfenden 1929: 
141-142) and some d- or g- prefixes in body parts in Tibetan (see Jacques 20144). 


5.1.4 Prenominal modifiers 


When prenominal modifiers occur with inalienably possessed noun, this head 
noun can either take a 3sc possessive prefix, or undergo alienabilization (§5.1.2.9). 


?On the phrase tui-mu tw-wa in (60), see §9.2.2.2. 
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Thus in (61) we find ysyr tv-sno ‘golden saddle’ with the indefinite possessor 
prefix tv-; ysyr w-sno with the 3sc possessive prefix is also attested in the same 
text. Neutralization of possessors of alienably possessed nouns is also attested in 
relative clauses (§23.3.4). 


(61) ysyr ty-sno t"a-nur-ta gurnu, 
gold InDEF.Poss-saddle Aon:33'-put SENS-be 


‘He harnessed the golden saddle (on the horse). (2003 qachGa) 
(0003372450) 


However, when the whole modifier-head noun complex is possessed, the pos- 
sessor is rarely marked by a possessive prefix on the head noun; rather, the prefix 
occurs on the leftmost noun of the phrase, as in (62), where the 1sc prefix a- oc- 
curs on the modifier ysyr ‘gold’, and alienabilization of the head noun tv-rte ‘hat’ 
(compare with the form a-rte ‘my hat’ when no prenominal modifier is present). 


(62) a-rte, a-ysyr ty-rte ra kumy nyzury 
1sc.Poss-hat 1sc.Poss-gold rNpEr.Poss-hat PL also 2sG:GEN 
gur-k'am-a jyy 
IPFV-give[III]-1sc be.possible:FAcT 
‘I will even give you my hat, my golden hat’ (140429 qingwa wangzi-zh) 
{0003890#S53} 


When the head noun is an alienably possessed noun, it is not usual either to 
strand the modifier and the following noun by putting a possessive prefix on the 
latter. The possessor is normally indicated by a possessive prefix on the leftmost 
word. For instance in (63) the 2sc prefix ny- occurs on the modifier ysyr ‘gold’. 


(63) ny-ysyr k'urtsa nura — ku-kur-sur-ntc"oz-a 
2sc.POss-gold bowl DEM:PL IPFV-2—1-CAUS-use-1sG 
‘Let me use your golden bowl" (140429 qingwa wangzi-zh) (000389045132 


However, we do find cases with a stranded NP modifier when the possessor 
on the head noun is first or second person, as in (64), where the prenominal mo- 
difier xsvr ‘gold’ does appear before the possessive prefix a-.? This construction, 
though rarer, is considered to be acceptable by native speakers. Other examples 
are found with unpossessible modifiers (85.2.1). 


The alternative form a-ysyr kumtg'w is possible to express the same meaning, and does occur 
in the same text. 
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(64) numu a-kurmtc"u, ysyr a-kuumtc^iu. numur kv-yuit — a-pur-tur-c^a 
DEM  1sG.POSs-toy gold 1sG.POss-toy DEM — INF-bring IRR-IPFV-2-can 
q'e, 
LNK 
‘If you can bring my toy, my golden toy back.." (140429 qingwa 
wangzi-zh) (000389055551) 


Note that unlike the inalienably and alienably possessed noun modifiers dis- 
cussed above, pronominal prenominal modifiers (86.8) do not take possessive pre- 
fixes that have scope over the head noun. For instance, with the modifier kumag 
‘other’, the possessive prefix must appear on the following noun, as second per- 
son ny- on slama ‘student’ in (65). 


(65) Kküurmar ny-slama ci tu-tu-ndym — ju-tu-yut — ürnu 
other 2sc.poss-student INDEF IPFV-2-take[III] r»rv-2-bring Qu-be:rAcT 


'So you are bringing other students of yours?' (conversation) 


5.2 Unpossessible nouns 


In addition to inalienably and alienably possessed nouns seen in the previous sec- 
tions, Japhug also has a category of unpossessible nouns, which includes names 
of places and ethnic groups (as in Koyukon Athabaskan, Thompson 1996: 651), 
colour terms of Tibetan origin and some derived nouns like the 'social relation 
collectives’ (5.7.8.1). With the exception of colour terms (85.2.2), these nouns can 
modify other nouns and are one of the three classes of ‘property words’ (corres- 
ponding to the adjectives of Standard Average European), alongside adjectival 
stative verbs (82.2) and property nouns (85.1.27). 


5.2.1 Place names 


Place names (mbark"om ‘Mbarkham’, kvmyuu 'Kamnyu' etc) and names of ethnic 
groups (such as kunu ‘Tibetan’ or kupa ‘Chinese’), like personal names, cannot 
take possessive prefixes when used independently. They can only be used with 
independent pronouns as in (66) or (72) below. 
(66)  izora ji-p'e kyxmpurnutcu —«xiaoxue» <yinianji> 

1PL 1PL.POSS-DAT TOPO DEM:LOC primary.school first.grade 

<ernianji> — pur-ndurn-a. 

second.grade Aon-read-1sc 


'I studied the first and second grade of primary school at our place in 
Kamnyu: (140501 tshering skyid) {0003902#S12} 
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These types of nouns can serve as strictly prenominal modifiers (as in kwrw 
svtc"a "Tibetan areas’) and commonly occur as first member of nominal com- 
pounds (as in kwru¢gymuydw ‘traditional gun’, with ¢ymuydw ‘gun’ as second 
element, see §5.5.1.1). Although these nouns are unpossessible by themselves, 
when used as first members of a compound, or even as prenominal modifiers 
(on which see §5.1.4), they can take a possessive prefix which has scope over the 
head noun, as in examples (67) and (68), where the 1P1 possessive prefix ji- occurs 
prefixed on the name kuru ‘Tibetan’ and on the place name kymyuu ‘Kamnyv’. 


(67) nutteu tee izora ji-kwru-lysyr nu 
DEM:LOC LNK 1PL [1PL.POss-Tibetan-new.year be:FACT 


‘At that time, it is our Tibetan new year. (conversation) 


(68) nvzo ji-kympu-skyt numu <quanshijie> zo 
2sG 1PL.POSs-pln.language DEM  whole.world EMPH 
ju-tursur-vzyut = nu 
IPFV-2-CAUS-reach be:FACT 
"You are spreading our Kamnyu language to the whole world’ 
(conversation) 


The pair of examples in (69) and (71) illustrates the different behaviour of un- 
possessible nouns as first elements of compounds on the one hand, and as noun 
modifiers on the other. In (69), kwrw-rmi “Tibetan name’ constitutes a single com- 
pound noun (from kuru ‘Tibetan’ and ty-rmi ‘name’; the phrase kuru w-rmi is 
also possible). 


(69) nv-kurur-rmi 
2sa:Poss-Tibetan-name 
‘Your Tibetan name: 


(70) Tkuru ny-rmi 
Tibetan 2sc:Poss-name 


The possessive prefix occurs before kwrw. Stranding the modifier as in (70) is 
considered to be agrammatical by native speakers. 


(71 nyzgury «faguo» nv-rmi 
2SG:GEN France 2sG.POSS-name 


‘Your French name? 
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In (71) however, the modifier faguo ‘France, French’ (from Chinese) cannot be 
compounded with ty-rmi ‘name’ and cannot take possessive prefixes. This is a 
rare example where a noun modifier can be stranded from the stem of the head 
noun by a definite possessor prefix (§5.1.4). 

Place names followed by the plural ra designate the people living in the place 
(72), even without -pw suffixation (§5.7.6). Example (72) also shows that in this 
usage, it is possible to use a personal pronoun in apposition as in igo kympu ra 
‘we Kamnyu people’. 


(72) izo kvmpurra kur te'uypri — tu-ti-j nu. rcaqorac'o myni 
1PL TOPO PL ERG Salamander IPFVv-say-1PL be:FACT TOPO PL COMIT TOPO 
ra kur te*urypurypritu-ti-nur nu 
PL ERG salamander IPpFv-say-PL be:FACT 
"We Kamnyu people call it te"wypri, and people from Rqakyo and Mangi 
call it te"uypwypri? (25-tChWXpri) [00036624520] 


Place names can take some prenominal modifiers such as p"a ‘whole’ as in (73), 
but no example of bare place names with prenominal demonstratives have been 
found. 


(73) p'a | rdurpytnu ur-ngu tee rqacoc'o — kateanur stu 
whole TOPO DEM 3sG.POSs-inside LNK TOPO COMIT TOPO DEM most 
yyndzo 
cold:FACT 


‘In the whole of Gdongbrgyad, Rqakyo and Kacha are the coldest’ (140522 
RdWrJAt) {0004061#S11} 


Place names and ethnic names can be used as core arguments, or nominal 
predicates with a copula, as in (74) and (75). 


(74) a-wa numu kupa nu 
1sG.Poss-father DEM Chinese be:rAcT 
‘My father is Chinese’ (140501 tshering skyid) {0003902#S4} 


(75) tee mnurtumur numu tasrdo nu 
LNK two-household DEM  roPO be:FACT 


"These two households are Taqrdo? {0004053#S20} 


Like locative relator nouns (88.3.4), bare place names can be used without post- 
position to express motion (76) or static location (77), but are also found with 
locative postpositions, most often ri as in (78) but also teu or zw (as in 66 above). 
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(76) a-pi kur tY-wy-ndo-a tce tce, mbark'om 
1sc.Poss-elder.sibling ERG AOR-INV-take-1SG LNK LNK TOPO 
t"úr-wy-yurt-a, 

AOR:DOWNSTREAM-INV-bring-1sG 
‘My elder brother brought me to Mbarkham’ (140501 tshering skyid) 
{0003902#S27} 


(77) kucumgur tee kvmpur yur kwenwz pjv-tu. 
former.days LNK TOPO watchtower seven IFR.IPFV-exist 


‘In former times, there were seven watchtowers in Kamnyu’ (140522 


GJW) (0004051451) 
(78) tce alo ts"ufdum ri | pur-ryzi-j tce 
LNK upstream TOPO LOC PST.IPFV-stay-1sG LNK 


"We were living up there in Tshobdun: (28-kWpAz) {0003714#5164} 


Toponyms hardly ever occur as transitive subjects with the ergative postposi- 
tion (§8.2.2.1). The only example in the corpus is (79), in the context of a mytho- 
logical story associated with a cliff called qaprvgar in Kamnyu village. 


(79) tee turmu lyt tyk*a tce, qapryņar 
LNK INDEF.POSS-Weather release:FACT at.the.time LNK placename 
ur-stu ri pw-kur-ru tce zdum ci 
3sG.POSS-direction Loc IPFV:WEST-GENR:S/O-look LNK cloud INDEF 
tu-nur-tow nu. t'am kumv zdum 
IPFV:UP-AUTO-come.out be:FACT now also cloud 
tu-nur-lok nu tce, nur maka qaprynar kw zdumm 
IPFV:UP-AUTO-come.out be:FACT LNK DEM at.all placename ERG cloud 
to-teyt ra tu-ti-nu 
IFR-take.out PL IPFV-say-PL 
‘And when it is about to rain, when one looks towards Qaprangar, a cloud 
comes out from it. Even now a cloud comes out, and [the elders] say 
‘Qaprangar released a cloud.” (140522 Kamnyu zgo) {0004059#S317} 


5.2.2 Colour nouns 


Colour names of Tibetan origin, such as ldzaykw ‘green’ from ac ldzar.gu ‘green’, 
smyrsmuy ‘dark red’ from axe; dmar.smug ‘dark red’ or katog ‘variegated’ from 
my k"a.dog ‘colour, multicolour’ designate objects or animals with a particular 
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colour. To serve as predicates, they need an existential verb (80), like participles 
of adjectival stative verbs of colour (81). 


(80) urmuj nura wumazo  mpcyr, katog ZO 
3sc.Poss-feather DEM:PL really EMPH be.beautiful variegated EMPH 
tu. 
exist:FACT 


‘Its feathers are very beautiful and variegated’ (24-kWmu) [00036184564] 


(81)  qambalula rcanw ur-mdok zakastaka zo kur-nu 
butterfly | UNEXP:DEG 3sG.Poss-colour each EMPH SBJ:PCP-be 
tu. .... kur-qarne tu, Idzankur tu, 
exist:FACT .... SBJ:PCP-be.yellow exist:FAcT blue/green exist:FACT 
kur-xrņi tu, kur-pas tu. 
SBJ:PCP-be.green exist:FACT SBJ:PCP-be.black exist:FACT 
‘There are butterflies with all kinds of colours, yellow, green, blue/green, 
black. (26-qambalWla) {0003680#S2} 


These nouns are only very rarely used as postnominal modifiers (§9.1.8.1); (82) 
is such an example. 


(82) ty-ri k*atog nu kur t'u-kv-sur-fzu nu 
INDEF.POSS-thread variegated DEM ERG AOR-OBJ:PCP-CAUS-make DEM 
snalpact^vf tu-kw-ti 


multicolour.lace IPFV-GENR-say 
‘[The laces] that are made of multicoloured thread are called snalgact^v: 
(30-rkAsnom) [00037544832] 


The adjectival stative verbs in aru- derived from them (for instance arwldzankw 
‘be green’, see §20.2.2) are as common as the colour nouns, and their participles 
are generally used as noun modifiers instead of the colour nouns. 


5.2.3 Other unpossessible nouns 


Unpossessible nouns other than proper names and colour terms include nouns 
occurring as postnominal modifiers like tulvt ‘second sibling’! as in (83), and 
privative nouns in -lu described in (§5.7.1). 


“Tn tulyt ‘second sibling’ the tu- element in this word is originally an indefinite possessor prefix, 


but has become lexicalized. 
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(83) nur-me tuilyt nu py-mbi-nu 
3PL.POSS-daughter second.sibling DEM IFR-give-PL 


"They gave him their second daughter’ (2002 qaCpa) 


Numerals under 99 are also unable to take possessive prefixes and serve as 
postnominal modifiers (87.1.1), and can be considered to be a subclass of unpos- 
sible nouns. 


5.3 Personal names 


This section focuses on three topics: the absence of vocative forms, the Tibetan 
origin of personal names, and their use with pronouns and possessive prefixes. 


5.3.1 Vocative 


Unlike other Gyalrong languages, Japhug does not have specific vocative forms 
for personal names and kinship terms. In Tshobdun, Sun (1998: 133) and Sun 
(2005: 53) reports that personal names in the vocative have stress retraction. The 
same is found in Khroskyabs (Lai 2017: 153). In Situ, inalienably possessed nouns 
have their possessive prefixes replaced by a- in vocative forms (Nagano 2003: 471, 
Prins 2016: 177). 

In Japhug, due to the almost complete loss of contrastive stress (83.7) and the 
fact that the 1sc possessive prefix has the form a- (85.1.1) unlike in Tshobdun and 
Situ (where it is ya-/ya-), there is no specific vocative form for either personal 
names or kinship terms. 

A prefix a- does occur in the familiar form of personal names (reminding of 
Lin’s 1993: 162 description of this prefix as a ŽFK ‘pet name’ marker), but not 
exclusively in vocative use as in example (84) where we see the name acy as 
transitive subject, familiar form of a Tibetan name with scvf as second element 
(see 85.3.2 below). 


(84) kurlvy acyp nu ku, ur-p'urngur nuicu 
SBJ:PCP-graze Askyabs DEM ERG 3sc.Poss-fold.of.clothes DEM:LOC 
qapuitumm ci na-rku puru, 
pebble.from.flint INDEF AoR:3—3'-put.in sENs-be 
"The shepherd Askyabs put a pebble in the folds of his clothes (to avoid 
forgetting what he had to told the king)’ (Kunbzang) 
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Since similar a- prefixes exist in Tibetan and Chinese, and since personal names 
are exclusively borrowed from one of these languages (there are no clear rem- 
nants of native personal names in Japhug), it is likely that the familiar form of 
the names was also borrowed. 


5.3.2 Tibetan names 


Speakers of Japhug generally have Tibetan names (kuru w-rmi or kwrw-rmi, §5.2.1), 
and in addition a Chinese official name which may or may not be related to the 
Tibetan one (see 69 §5.2.1 on the use of ethnic or countries names as prenominal 
modifiers with the inalienably possessed noun tv-rmi ‘name’). Buddhist or Bonpo 
monks are also given religious names (in Japhug ypwn w-rmi, see 85). 


(85) tee xypum urrmi nu, azo a-rmi nu stynbinima 
LNK monk 3sG.Poss-name DEM 1sG 1sG.POSS-name DEM ANTHR 
tY-wy-syrmi-a-nui. 

AOR-INV-give.name-1SG-PL 
"They gave me the name Bstanpa’i nyima as my monk name: (160721 
XpWN) [00061814536] 


In one traditional story, we find an example of person names based on Japhug 
words as in (86), but it looks so strange that the narrator felt it necessary to 
specify that these are people's names. 


(86) zryntcu turme ci pjv-tu, turpei kui-rmi ci 
mung.bean person INDEF IFR.IPFV-exist flax  sBj:PCP-call INDEF 
pjr-tu, turme nur-rmi puru ny 
IFR.IPFV-exist people 3PL.POss-name SENS-be SFP 
"There was [a lady] was was called ‘Mung bean’, and [another one] called 
‘Flax’, these are names of people? (zrAntCW) 


Names used by Japhug speakers are not markedly different from those found 
in other Tibetan areas. Lady names often include the suffixes Itevm, rcit or mts"u, 
(from gsr team ‘lady, sister’, 35 sk/id ‘happy’ and a% mts"o ‘lake’), and there are also 
non-gender specific suffixes like scvf (from gsw sk'abs ‘protector’, for instance 
ts'urar scyB from &cse« tsle.rir.sk'abs ‘p.n.).). 

Many Tibetan names have alternative readings reflecting different reading tra- 
ditions belonging to more than two layers (see 83.3.3 and Jacques 2004: 83-200 
on the layers of Tibetan borrowings in Japhug). For instance, some people with 
the Tibetan name şax "p'rin.las ‘Karma’ are called mp'rulyz (with preservation 
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of the coda), other mp*ruli (with Amdo-type change to -i). The names however 
tend to have non-Amdo phonological features even for people of the younger 
generation. For instance, the name rsz«« kun.dga ‘Ananda’ is pronounced kwnga 
without assimilation of the dental nasal to a velar nasal, and qase kun.bzag ‘Sar- 
vabhadra' is kwmwBzayn with an anaptyctic vowel (§4.2.3.1). 


5.3.3. Alienably possessed or unpossessible nouns? 


Personal names superficially look like unpossessible nouns, as they do not usu- 
ally occur with possessive prefixes, even when taking placenames as modifiers, 
as in ta&rdo ypyltçin 'Dpalcan from Taqrdo' (see 92 in §5.3.4) 

Personal names commonly occur preceded by kinship terms which, being in- 
alienably possessed nouns (§5.1.2.4), have a possessive prefix as in (87). 


(87) a-nmag Xp*ltcin 
1sc.poss-husband ANTHR 
‘My husband Dpalcan' (heard in context) 


It is considered impolite to address someone from an older generation than 
oneself without adding a kinship term - for instance, the author of this grammar, 
being much younger, has to address the aforementioned Dpalcan as a-Byo ypyltçin 
with the 1sc form of tv-Byo ‘father’s brother’. 

Although personal names rarely occur with possessive prefixes, there is no 
grammatical constraint against it. There is one such example in the whole cor- 
pus, in a conversation where a clarification was needed. Tshendzin asks about 
Dpalcan, younger brother of Tshering Sgrolma, but she does not understand at 
once, because Tshendzin's husband is also called Dpalcan; thus Tshendzin says 
(88c) with the possessed form mu-ypvltgin "your; Dpalcan' to disambiguate be- 
tween the two. 


(88) a. ypvltein kumar kur-nurhui mur-jo-ce úr-ņu. 
ANTHR other SBJ:PCP-do.work NEG-IFR-go QU-be:FACT 
(Tshendzin): 'Dpalcan did not go for another job, did he?' 


b. ka? 
SFP 
(Tshering Sgrolma): ‘What?’ 
c. ypyltcin, nurzo nui-ypyltcin nul 
ANTHR 2PL  2PL.POSS-ANTHR DEM 
(Tshendzin): 'Dpalcan, your Dpalcan’ (140510 tshering) 
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Given the existence of such forms, personal names are treated as a subclass of 
alienably possessed nouns rather than as unpossessible nouns. Only plural forms 
(ji-ypvltein ‘our Dpalcan’, zara mu-ypvltein ‘their Dpalcan’ etc) are attested. 


5.3.4 Personal names and modifiers 


Proper nouns are more often than not used without demonstratives and deter- 
miners (see §9.1.4.4). However, examples of person or place names taking the 
postnominal distal determiners mu or mumu (§9.1.2) are not rare (89 and 90). 


(89) pimawozyr nur ku, sammu nur pjv-ftuil, 
ANTHR DEM ERG rakshasi DEM IFR-subdue 


‘Nyima 'Odzer subdued the rakshasi’ (2011-4-smanmi) 


(90) <dangshi> ypyltcin numur snarndi lv-ari 
atthattime ANTHR DEM TOPO AOR:UPSTREAM-go[II] 
‘At that time (the Wenchuan earthquake, in 2008), Dpalcan had gone to 
Snarndi. (180420 waJW) 


It is possible to use a dual or a plural marker on a personal name to designate a 
group of people sharing the same name, without any associative plural meaning, 
as in (91). 


(91) a-pu-nu tce, ypvltcin snuiz, nur mak ny xysum 
IRR-IPFV-be LNK ANTHR two DEM not.be:FACT LNK three 
kur-fse kur-nayteury turturca a-pur-rrzi-nur tee, 
NMZL:S/A-be.like NMzL:S/A-be.identical together IRR-IPFV-stay-PL LNK 
Ypyltcin ni, ypyltcin ra” nura | tu-kur-ti ku. 
ANTHR DU ANTHR PL DEM:PL IPFV-GENR-say be.possible:FACT 
‘For instance, if two or three [people called] Dpalcan live together, one 
can say ‘the two Dpalcans’, ‘the Dpalcans’. (elicited) (0006081459) 


To distinguish between persons with the same name (a common occurrence 
among speakers of Japhug, given the relatively limited inventory of Tibetan 
names available), house names (k"a w-rmi) are generally added as prenominal 
modifiers, as in (92). 
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(92) ypvltein ur-k*a nur tasrdo rmi tce taprdo ypvltcin 
ANTHR 3sG.POSS-house DEM TOPO be.called:FACT LNK TOPO ANTHR 
tu-kur-ti. 

IPFV-GENR-say 
"Dpalcan's house is called Taqrdo, so one [can] call him “Taqrdo Dpalcan" 


(elicited) 


If two persons from the same household have the same name, locational mo- 
difiers (85.7.2) can be used instead, as illustrated in (93). 


(93) nu mak ny, ndzi-k'a ui-rmi kumy 
DEM not.be:FACT LNK 3DU.POSSs-house 3sc.Poss-name also 
a-pur-naytcury tce, k'a kundi, loti kur-fse 
IRR-IPFV-be.identical LNK house east.west up.down.stream sBJ:PCP-be.like 
nura tce, maņlo ypxltein, mant*i Xpritcin, markur ypxltein, 
DEM:PL LNK upstream ANTHR downstream ANTHR east ANTHR 
manndi ypyltein, nura tu-kur-ti ngrvl. 
west ANTHR DEM:PL IPFV-GENR-say be.usually.the.case:FACT 
‘Otherwise, if their house name is also the same, using the east-west or 
the upstream-downstream dimensions, one can say ‘Dpalcan from 
upstream, downstream, east or west: (elicited) 


Like other nouns, personal names can also occur as head of non-restrictive re- 
latives, as in (94) and (95), though such uses are rather uncommon. No examples 
of personal names as heads of head-internal relatives have been found. 


(94) tcendvre icq'a slansantec’in [ysurm ma 
LNK the.aforementioned Gesar three apart.from 
mur-ty-kur-rzak] nul, 


NEG-AOR-SBJ:PCP-pass.days DEM 
‘Gesar, who was only three days old; (Gesar 81) 


(95) [nur cumgur ur-nmax pu-ku-nu] — ts'uran nur. pjr-mto 
DEM before 3sc.Poss-husband PsT-sBJ:PCP-be ANTHR DEM IFR-see 
‘See saw Tshering, who had been her husband before: (2002 qajdoskAt) 
[00033665101] 
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5.4 Bound state 


The term bound state refers to the non-autonomous form of (mainly nominal, but 
also verbal and adverbial) roots occurring as non-final element of compounds. 

In Gyalrongic languages including Japhug, nominal compounds generally ex- 
hibit modifier-head order. Thus, the form undergoing bound state alternation in 
Japhug is often the modifier noun,!* except in Noun-Verb compounds where the 
second element is an adjectival stative verb. 

This section presents the various types of alternations attested for first or other 
non-final members of compounds, in particular vowel alternation (the most com- 
mon type). Additionally, exceptional changes to the final members of compounds 


are discussed in §5.4.3. 


5.4.1 Vowel alternations in non-final members of compounds 


Regular bound state is Japhug applies to open syllables, following the correspon- 
dences in Table 5.4. 


Table 5.4: Regular bound state in Japhug 


Base SC Example 


/-a/  /-v/  yvsni ‘mill axle’ from Bya ‘mill’ + tw-sni ‘heart’ 

/-e/ /-*/ tg'emvpu ‘little girl’ from te"eme ‘girl’ + w-pw ‘little one’ 
/-0/  /-v/  mbrvsno ‘horse saddle’ from mbro ‘horse’ + ty-sno ‘saddle’ 
/-u/  /-v/  tv-kvrme ‘head hair’ from tw-ku ‘head’ + tv-rme ‘hair’ 


/i/  /-uv/ smuyot ‘light of the fire’ from smi ‘fire’+ yot ‘warm light’ 


Table 5.4 shows that vowels other than /i/ shift to /x/, and /i/ to /u/. 

In a few cases, /u/ can also alternate with /u/, as in yvtegui- which occurs in the 
expression nytewkyti+k"w ‘be obedient’ (more details on this form are provided 
in §6.6.6), the bound state of gotcu ‘where’. 


The term status constructus or construct state is also used in Gyalrongic linguistics (Jacques 
2012d, Lai 2017: 163-164, Gates & Kim 2018) to describe to the same phenomenon, but I decided 
to follow the advice of a reviewer and to change it to avoid confusion with works such as 
Creissels (20062), Creissels (2017a) or Gutman (2018: 30) in which ‘construct form’ refers to 
a specific form that is obligatory on the head noun in specific noun-modifier constructions 
(including with a possessive marker). 

‘Tn addition, in Japhug the possessed forms of nouns do not show morphological alternations 
(85.1.1) with the only exception of qale ‘wind’ (§5.1.2.2). 
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The vowel /i/ also alternates with /v/ in bound state, as in qaprvftsa ‘centipede’ 
from qapri ‘snake’ and ty-ftsa 'sister's child’ or tu-mympas 'astragalus' from tu-mi 
‘foot, leg’ and tu-mpap ‘eye’. 

Nouns ending in /-ui/ never have a bound state form that is different from 
the base form, as for instance tumupag ‘slug’ from tu-mui ‘sky, weather’ and pax 
‘pig’. 

Vowel alternation in closed syllables is very rare, and affects only a few stems 
with /o/ as the main vowel (Table 5.5). The bound state ¢ym- of com ‘iron’ occurs 
in a few other nouns, but the form stag- (with internal sandhi to stax-, cf. $5.4.2.1) 
from stog ‘broad bean’ is unique. 


Table 5.5: Irregular bound state in closed syllable stems 


Base SC Example 
/-o&/  /-a&/  Sstaypui ‘pea’ from stog ‘broad bean’ + w-pw ‘little one’ 
/-om/ /-vm/  ewmts"or ‘iron nail’ from com ‘iron’ + trts"ox ‘nail’ 


5.4.2 Other alternations 


Apart from the regular vowel changes described above, four types of alternations 
are observed in non-final member of compounds: internal sandhi, coda loss, re- 
duced forms and loss of the possessive prefix. 


5.4.2.1 Internal sandhi in compounds 


First, the first element of a cluster undergoes internal sandhi (§4.2.3.1, §4.3), with 
voicing and nasal assimilation as in Table 5.6. 

There are cases of irregular internal sandhi attested only in lexicalized com- 
pounds. For instance jayntsyrpa ‘one-handed axe’ from tw-jax ‘hand, arm’, w-ntsi 
‘one of a pair’ and tw-rpa ‘axe’, showing a rule /g/ — /y/ /_[+nasal] which is not 
productive in the language (as shown by words such tw-jaundzu ‘finger’, also with 
tu-ja& ‘hand, arm’ as first element). 


5.4.2.2 Loss of codas in compounds 


Coda loss is not a regular process in first elements of compounds. The following 
is a list of some of the most representative examples. 


"Further examples can be found in numerals (see $7.2 and 87.3.1). 
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Table 5.6: Internal sandhi in compounds 


Type Example 

Nasal /t/ > /n//_[+nasal] — ts"ynmu ‘ewe’ 

assimilation from ts"yt ‘goat’ + mu ‘female’ 
Voicing /y/ > /x/ /_[-voiced] | zruxpu ‘little louse’ 

assimilation from zruy ‘louse’ + w-pw ‘little one’ 


/€/ — /X/ | [-voiced] tw-jaypa ‘palm’ 

from tu-jag ‘hand, arm’ + pa ‘down’ 
/z/ > /s/ |_[-voiced]  mbrvsts"i ‘rice gruel’ 

from mbrvz ‘rice’ + tuts"i ‘rice gruel’ 


Loss of /-B/: 


Nqiaf ‘dark side of the mountain’ + zwyr ‘mugwort’ > nqiazwyr ‘Artemisia 


> 


sp. 
Loss of /-t/: 

xtut ‘be short’ + rji ‘be long’ > xtwrpyi ‘length’ (n) 

ts"yt ‘goat’ + ta-sru ‘horn’ — ts"ysru ‘goat horn’ 

Loss of /-z/: 

qarts"az ‘deer’ + tu-ndzi ‘skin’ > qarts"yndzi ‘deer hide’ 

Loss of /-r/: 

zwyr ‘mugwort’ + wyrum ‘be white’ — zwvyrum ‘Artemisia sp: 

evr ‘night’ + w-ycvl ‘center’ > evycvl ‘middle of the night’ 

Loss of /-y/: 

tvjmvy ‘mushroom’ + -sti ‘alone’ — jmytysti ‘species of mushroom’ 


tu-mt'yy ‘waist’ + rggvp ‘attach’ > tu-mt'vrucv ‘waistline of the trousers’ 
(where one can tuck things in) 


Loss of /-x/: 
cog ‘buckwheat’ + wyrum ‘be white’ — evyrum ‘type of buckwheat’ 
pag ‘pig’ + tv-qa ‘paw, root’  pvqa ‘stuffed pig feet’ 
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With the exception of the loss of -t, which is relatively common, the other cases 
are rare and cannot be predicted by any rule based on phonology (the presence 
of a cluster in the following element is irrelevant, for instance). Some of them 
occur with other alternations in the second syllable (cf §5.4.3.2). 


5.4.2.3 Reduced forms 


A handful of nouns have reduced bound state forms when occurring as the first 
member of a compounds. 

The noun muna ‘cow’ corresponds to the syllable py- in the compounds ynu 
‘udder’ (with twu-mu ‘teat’ as second element), yvqe ‘cow dung’ (with tw-ge ‘shit, 
dung’) and yvlitg¢asmbwm ‘dung beetle’ (on which see §5.4.3.2), which would be 
the regular bound state from a stem ga-. The apparent ‘loss’ of a nu- element is 
due to the fact that the noun nupa ‘cow’ is itself an ancient compound comprising 
tu-nu ‘teat’ as first element (‘bovid with udders’). 

In the case of k^una ‘dog’, we find the bound state k'u- in the compounds 
k'undzi ‘dog skin’ (with tw-ndzi ‘skin’ as second element), k'udo ‘old dog’ (see 
§5.7.5), k"wts"ox ‘hunting with dogs’ (probably a noun-verb compound with ts"ox 
‘attach’, see also the related incorporating verb in §20.13.1) and a few plant names 
such as k'ulu “Euphorbia helioscopia’ (a possessive compound meaning ‘(the 
plant) having dog milk’ - referring to its toxic juice, see §5.5.1.2) and k’wrts"yz 
‘Polygonum sp. (‘dog lung’; the second element is au-rts"yz ‘lung’). Unlike nuna 
‘cow’, whose reduced bound state corresponds to the second syllable, the sylla- 
ble k'u- corresponds to the first syllable of k^una ‘dog’, which must also be an 
obscured compound. The etymology of the element -na is unclear. 


5.4.2.4 Loss of possessive prefix 


Some inalienably possessed or alienabilized nouns lose their possessive prefix 
(or frozen indefinite possessive tur-/tv-, see §5.1.2.10), as for instance the noun 
jmvrtag ‘weevil’, which comes from ty-jme ‘tail’ and artag ‘be forked’ (‘forked 
tail').5 Its first element tv-jme ‘tail’ loses the prefix tv- and undergoes regular 
vowel alternation. 

Similar examples are particularly common with tw-xtsa ‘shoe’, as mainly parts 
of the shoes are referred to by alienably possessed noun compounds with xtsv- 
as first element (xtsvena ‘tip of the shoe’, xtsyrkw ‘sides of the shoe’ etc). 

In some derivations that originate from compounds, such as the privative 
(85.7.1) or the derogatory (85.7.5), the indefinite possessor prefix is also removed. 


The verb arta ‘be forked’ itself is denominal from ty-rtag ‘branch’ (§20.2.1). 
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5.4.3 Final member of compounds 


Morphological changes affecting the last members of compounds are less com- 
mon than those on the first members. The only productive morphological alter- 
nation in this context is the loss of possessive prefix when the last member is an 
inalienably possessed noun. 


5.4.3.1 Loss of possessive prefix 


In compounds with an inalienably possessed noun as final element, the indefinite 
possessor prefix is lost as a rule, as in for example in the plant name k'unajme 
Setaria viridis’ from k^una ‘dog’ and tv-jme ‘tail’. 

Exceptions are very few. They include compounds whose second element is 
itself a compound, such as lyndzitylyts*ag ‘Delphinium sp. from lyndzi ‘ghost’ and 
tvlvts"ag ‘milk filter’; the second element is from ty-lu ‘milk’ in bound state and 
ts"ar ‘sieve’. In lyndzi-tv-lv-ts"a& (ghost-indef.poss-milk-sieve), the indefinite pos- 
sessor prefix ty- has become frozen when the compound tvlxts"ag ‘milk filter’ was 
formed, and is therefore not subject to deletion. 

Another exceptional example is ur-qatagrui ‘hoof’ from tv-qa ‘paw, root’, ‘root’, 
‘bottom’ and ta-srw ‘horn’, perhaps because the second element was perceived 
as being alienabilized, meaning ‘the horn-like thing on the foot’; in alienabilized 
possessive forms, definite possessor prefixes are stacked onto the indefinite pos- 
sessive instead of replacing it, see §5.1.2.9). 


5.4.3.2 Alternations 


Morphophonological alternations affecting last members of compounds are very 
rare in Japhug. 

Internal sandhi influencing the second member of a compound rather than 
the first occur when a root ending in /-4/ is followed by a cluster with a velar 
fricative as first element. Thus, the incorporating verb amnayts"wm ‘be petty’ is 
the denominal of a lost compound *mnayts"wm comprising tu-mpak ‘eye’ as first 
element and xts"um ‘be thin’: the combination of -g+ xts"- yields -yts".. 

Several cases of alternations in the last member are found with animal nouns 
with the uvular class prefix qa-, which has a variant /y-/s-/ in this context in 
some compounds (see §5.6.1 and §5.6.4). 


The absence of the bound state k’w- is indicative in this case of a later loanword, perhaps 
calqued from Chinese 7i] Fé 5 «góuwéicáo» ‘Setaria viridis’. 
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Other alternations are restricted to specific lexical items, which are discussed 
below one by one (rggvf ‘attach’, ywrni ‘be red’, tsu ‘road’ and tw-yli ‘excrement, 
dung’). 

The inalienably possessed noun tw-mt"yrneyB ‘waistline of the trousers’ (a 
noun whose meaning is better explained by an example sentence like 96) is a 
compound of the noun tw-mt"yy ‘waist’ with the transitive verb rygyB ‘attach’, 
which appears as a uvularized allomorph -rwcvf not attested elsewhere: it is un- 
clear why uvularization took place in this word (dissimilation with the coda /-y/ 
of the previous root is unlikely). 


(96) tsi ty-mda tce nur uio w-c"ymdyru nur 
drink:FACT AOR-be.the.time LNK DEM 3sG 3sG.Poss-drinking.straw DEM 
pjur-nur-rke tee pjur-nur-tsPi, 

IPFV:DOWN-AUTO-insert LNK IPFV:DOWN-AUTO-drink 

mur-na-ts"i tce tce li tu-nur-YcoE tce 
NEG-AOR:3—3'-drink LNK LNK again IPFV:UP-AUTO-take.out LNK 
u-mt"yrncyp  c'u-nur-rre 

3sG.POss-tuck IPFV:DOWNSTREAM-AUTO-insert 

‘When it is time to drink, he inserts his straw [into the jar] and drinks 
from it, and when he does not drink any more, he takes it out and tucks it 
back into his trousers? (30-tChorzi) {0003760#S35} 


The noun ftevru ‘path in the middle of the fields’ is a compound of ftear 'sum- 
mer’ and tsu ‘road’ (such paths are made during summer to allow workers to work 
in the field without damaging the crops, see a definition in 87 in §16.1.3.6). The 
first element ftev- is the bound state of ftcar (with loss of final consonant) and the 
form -ru for the second member of the compound is a clue that tsu comes from 
earlier *t-ro with a dental stop+/r/ cluster changing to a retroflex affricate (see 
§4.2.2.4 and 87.1.3) - the *t- element being prefixal (perhaps a fossilized indefinite 
possessor prefix). 

The noun jmvyni ‘russula’ clearly derives from tvjmvy ‘mushroom’ and yurni 
‘be red’, but while the loss of the tv- prefix can be explained (see §5.1.2.10), the 
form of the second element (without r- preinitial) is a mystery. The form -rni 
(without yw-, a prefix possibly of denominal origin, §20.5.1) is found in qrorni ‘red 
ant’ with qro ‘ant’ as first element (a late innovation specific to the Kamnyu di- 
alect). The compound rvlitcagmbwum “dung beetle’, with the irregular bound state 
gy- (see §5.4.2.3) of the noun munya ‘cow’, contains a syllable -li clearly derived 
from the inalienably possessed noun tw-yli ‘excrement, dung'.?? 


20The second part of the noun -tcagmbwum contains asmbum ‘be concave’. 
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The examples above show that most of the forms with an irregular second 
member also present some irregularity in the first member of the compound. 


5.5 Compound nouns 


Nominal compounds in Japhug can be build by compounding nouns, but also 
verbs, adverbs and ideophones. In this section, compounds are first classified 
by the part of speech of their elements, and then by the semantic relationship 
between these elements. 


5.5.1 Noun-Noun compounds 


Noun-Noun compounds can be divided in three classes: Determinative, posses- 
sive and coordinative compounds. 


5.5.11 Determinative compounds 


In determinative (or endocentric) compounds, the two elements either have a 
genitival or an attributive relationship.?! Modifier-Head order is by far the most 
common, but Head-Modifier is found in some compounds based on postnominal 
modifiers. 

While genitive phrases are followed by a noun with a third person possessive 
prefix (§8.2.3.1), in the corresponding compounds the possessive prefix is deleted 
(except the indefinite possessor prefix in exceptional examples, see $5.4.3.1). 

In this type of compounds, the first element is most commonly in bound state 
if derived from a word ending in open syllable, both for highly lexicalized com- 
pounds qaepvrnox ‘wild strawberry’ (frog's brain’, from qaepa ‘frog’ and tu-rnor 
‘brain’) and more transparent ones (jlyndzi ‘hybrid yak hide’ from jla ‘male hybrid 
yak’ and tw-ndzi ‘skin’). 

Among determinative compounds, we commonly find nouns denoting loca- 
tions and places or ethnic names such as kunu ‘Tibetan’ and kupa ‘Chinese’ (as in 
kupanga ‘Chinese-style clothes’ or kupastaypw ‘soja (with staypw ‘pea’, on which 
see §5.4.1). 

Some compounds comprise elements that are themselves compounds. For in- 
stance, the first element sungu ‘forest’ in swygwrmyfja ‘lophophorus’ (with rmvfja 
‘peacock’) and swygwpyjka ‘type wild squash’ (with pyjka ‘squash’) is a compound 


"T use this term to encompass both the traditional notions of karmadharaya- and tatpurusa-: 
since pre-nominal modifiers are not easily distinguishable from possessors, this distinction 
would not be practical. 
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from si ‘tree’ and w-ygw ‘inside’, and its original meaning was presumably ‘among 
the trees’.?? 

Compounds also exist with specific placenames such as te"itgwn ‘Chuchen’, 
for instance in te"iteun paxei ‘pear’ (with pay¢i ‘apple’ as second element), a 
noun which can undergo denominal derivation to mute"itewunpayei ‘collect pears’ 
(820.1.2), showing that the place name modifier has been integrated.?? 

In addition to nouns, participles also occur in determinative compounds. They 
are found both as first or second element of the compound, and both subject 
participles in ku- (§16.1.1.7) and oblique participles in sy- (§16.1.3.10) are attested. 

For instance, the compound tsysyneyt ‘crossroad’ combines the bound state 
of tsu ‘road’ and the oblique participle w-sy-wevt ‘place where X part ways’ from 
nuiNGyt ‘part ways’.?* The obsolete noun svqrvc^a ‘alcohol offered to one’s guests’, 
comprises the oblique participle w-sy-qru of the verb qru ‘greet, welcome, receive’ 
and the noun c*a ‘alcohol’ (see other examples in §16.1.3.10). 

Compounds with the participle of a transitive verb as their second element 
do not necessarily derive from a genitival construction, though they might be 
superficially similar to compounds of this type. For instance qalekwts"i ‘species 
of kite’ comes from qale ‘wind’ and the participle u-ku-ts"i ‘blocking (it)' (§16.1.1) 
of the transitive verb ts"i ‘block’; the phrase qale w-kw-ts"i (wind 3sG.Poss-sBJ:PcP- 
block) ‘blocking the wind’ is more properly a headless participial relative (§23.4.1, 
§16.1.1.7), and is more similar to Object-Verb compounds (§5.5.5.2). 

Only a handful of Head-Modifier determinative compounds are attested. Most 
of these are the lexicalized versions of nouns followed by post-nominal modifiers 
(85.2). A good example of such compounds is provided by gmbrwkylu ‘willow that 
does not grow high’ from zmbri ‘willow’ and the privative form kvlu ‘headless’ 
(85.7.1) of tu-ku “head’), a name explained in (97). 


(97) w-tas w-mnu kuny kur-zri tu-lor 
3sG-on 3sc.Poss-new.twig also  sBj:PCP-be.long rPFv:UP-come.out 
márj-c^a tce, nur-kv-gndzyr zo — purse tce nur 
NEG:SENS-Can LNK AOR-OBJ:PCP-cut EMPH SENS-be.like LNK DEM 
zmbruikylu tu-kur-ti nu. tce nur ur-ku 
plant.name IPFV-GENR-say be:FACT LNK DEM 3sG.Poss-head 


?"The noun sungu ‘forest’ is better translated as ‘wild’ when occurring as prenominal modifier 
or first member of compounds. 

23I am indebted to Gong Xun for this observation. 

*4This intransitive verb itself is the anticausative of qrt ‘separate’, with an additional nu- prefix, 
§18.5.1.2. 
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kiu-me kv-ti — nur-gu. kylu nur ui-ku 
SBJ:PCP-not.exist INF-say SENS-be headless DEM 3sG.Poss-head 

kiu-me kv-ti purpu. 

SBJ:PCP-not.exist INF-say SENS-be 

'Its new twigs cannot grow very long, and look like they have been 
sawed short, therefore it is called ‘headless willow’. ‘Headless’ means 
‘without head’? (07-Zmbri) 00034384830] 


The counted noun tw-pyrme ‘one year of life’ attests a different type of Head- 
Modifier determinative compound. It comes from tw-xpa ‘one year’ and turme 
‘person’ (see §7.3.1.7 on the alternation between -xpa and -pv-, and §5.1.2.10 on 
the tw- prefix in ‘man’), and originally meant ‘man’s year (of life)’. Despite this 
meaning, the modifier ‘man’ appears as the second element. Unlike ‘headless 
willows' (97), in this case the modifier would not be postnominal in the corres- 
ponding noun phrase. 


5.5.1.2 Possessive compounds 


Possessive (or exocentric) compounds (bahuvrihi-) are uncommon in Japhug, and 
tend to be synchronically obscure. All known examples appear to have Modifier- 
Head order, and are plant names. 

The name k^ulu ‘Euphorbia helioscopia’ combines the reduced bound state of 
k'una ‘dog’ (85.4.2.3) with ty-lu ‘milk’. It presumably means '(having) dog milk’, 
a reference to a whitish toxic liquid that comes from it (98). 


(98) tee nu khulu numu syndyy. ur-lu 
LNK DEM Euphorbia.helioscopia DEM — poisonous:FACT 3sG.Poss-milk 
tu tce, tv-lu kur-fse kiu-wyrur-wyrum 
exist:FACT LNK INDEF.POSS-milk sBJ:PCP-be.like sBJ:PCP-EMPH-be.white 
nu. konla zo,  pjür-wy-qlut tce, nume ur-lu 
be:FAcT completely EMPH IPFV-INV-break LNK there 3sc.Poss-milk 
tu. 
exist:FACT 


"The Euphorbia helioscopia is toxic, it has a juice white like milk, when it 
is broken, there is milk in [the stalk]. (19-khWlu) [00035404518] 


Another plant name, qaprimdzu 'Cicerbita roborowskii’, from qapri ‘snake’ and 
tu-mdzu ‘tongue’ is interpretable as a possessive compound ‘(having) a snake's 
tongue’, referring to the shape of its leaves (99). 
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(99) w-jwas nura qapri w-mdzu ur-ts'urya nu 
3sc.Poss-leaf DEM:PL snake 3sc.Poss-tongue 3sG.Poss-shape DEM 
fse 
be.like:FACT 
"The shape of its leaves look like that of a snake tongue? (xsArW) 
[00035004566] 


The compound kwngwttyrtsyy Leonurus’, from the numeral kwngwt ‘nine’ and 
the noun tv-rtsvy ‘stairs’, can be analyzed as meaning ‘(plant having) nine stairs’, 
referring to the nodes on the stalk of this plant. The Numeral-Noun order in this 
compound is remarkable, since numeral normally follow the noun (see 87.1.7, 
$9.3) but similar to some quantifiers (89.1.3). The same Numeral-Noun order is 
found in the more complex compound kwnguwttyrq"yweas Lonicera sp.’ discussed 
in 85.5.5. 


5.5.1.3. Coordinative compound 


Coordinative compounds are uncommon in Japhug, and are formally indistin- 
guishable from the previous classes. In this type of compounds, both elements 
are heads. 

This class includes the traditional traditional dvandva-, which are semantically 
intrinsically collectives, for instance c’ymt’wm ‘food and drinks’ from c*a 'alco- 
hol’ and tv-mt^um ‘meat’, sgicyr ‘night and day’ from tu-syi ‘one day’ and evr 
‘night’ and yc"oxe ‘right and left’ from yc"a ‘right’ and ze ‘left’, the latter two 
being mainly used as adverbs. 

An even rarer type of coordinative compound are the appositive compounds, 
the only clear example of which is kwryukwyndzgwr ‘harvestman’, a noun built 
from two subject participles, from the transitive verbs rnu ‘parch’ and yndzur 
‘grind’. The two elements of the compound refer to the actions supposedly per- 
formed by that type of chelicerate (‘the parcher-grinder’) like the participial form 
of a bipartite verb (§11.6.3). 

The compound qajusm»nba ‘leech’, from qaju ‘worm’ and smynba ‘doctor’, is 
possibly interpretable as an appositive compound ‘bug acting as a doctor’ or 'doc- 
tor who is a bug’, since its meaning is clearly not ‘doctor treating bugs’. 


5.5.2 Verb-Verb compounds 


There are two types of Verb-Verb nominal compounds in Japhug, action nomi- 
nals (involving transitive action verbs) and degree nouns (with adjectival stative 
verbs). 
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5.5.2.1 Action nominals 


Action nominals built from two verb roots are not common in Japhug. Some 
of these action nominals are made from verbs with complementary or near- 
identical meanings, for instance joxBzwr ‘tidying up’ from jor ‘raise’ and Bzwr 
‘move’. This noun occurs in a light verb construction as in (100). The denominal 
compound verb ryjosxBzur ‘tidy up’ has a meaning verb close to this construction 
(820.12). 


(100) jompzur  tv-pzu-t-a 
tidying.up Aor-do-psT:TR-1sG 
‘I did some tidying up: (elicited) 


Another type of verb-verb action nominals are made from verbs with opposite 
meanings, for instance Bsynyo ‘winning and losing’ from Bsa ‘prevail, win’ and 
nyo ‘lose’, which is used with existential verbs as in (101).?° 


(101) fsynno mane-ndzi 
winning.and.losing not.exist:sENS-DU 
‘One cannot decide who [of the two of them] is winning and who is 
losing? 


At an earlier stage, such compound action nominals may have been common, 
as is suggested by the existence of denominal compound verbs without a cor- 
responding noun, such as raytwtsye ‘do business’ (from ytu ‘buy’ and ntsye ‘sell’, 
§20.7.2 on the -n- element). 


5.5.2.2 Nouns of dimension 


The productive way of building degree nouns in Japhug is by adding the prefix 
tu- to an adjectival stative verb (§16.3), but an alternative formation involves the 
compounding of two antonymic verbs or location adverbs, such as jpumxts"um 
‘thickness’ from jpum ‘be thick’ and xts’wm ‘be thin’. All known examples are 
listed in Table 5.7 (note that whenever possible, the first member of these com- 
pounds is in bound state). 

In the case of xtgwxte ‘size’, the second element xte is a variant also found 
in the derived verb muxte ‘be the majority’, probably the relic of a former *i/e 
alternation still observed in the verb yi ‘come’ (§12.2.1.1). 


? A similar compound fq$-nyot with identical meaning is found in Tshobdun (Sun & Blogros 2019: 
295). 
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Table 5.7: Nouns of dimension 


Compound First verb Second verb 


jpumxts"um ‘thickness’ (diameter) jpum ‘be thick!  xtshum ‘be thin’ 


jasmba ‘thickness’ (of a sheet) jag bethick' mba ‘be thin’ 
xturyi ‘length’ xtut ‘be short’ yi ‘be long’ 
xtgwuixte ‘size’ xtçi ‘be smal? | wxti ‘be big’ 


Locational adverbs/nouns can also be compounded to express the three spatial 
dimensions encoded by verbal morphology and locative markers (§15.1.3, §22.2.6): 
taski ‘up and down’ from tag ‘up’ and aki ‘down’, loti ‘upstream and downstream’ 
from lo ‘upstream’ and ti ‘downstream’ and kundi ‘east and west’ from ku ‘east’ 
and ndi ‘west’. An example of the use of these nouns can be found in (93), §5.3.4 
above. 

Nouns of dimension can further derive denominal verbs in a- meaning ‘of un- 
equal X’ (§20.2.1). 


5.5.3 Noun-Ideophone compounds 


Nominal compounds comprising an ideophone (§10.1.1) are rare. Three examples 
are attested. 

First, the noun mcinufiruf ‘person whose saliva drips continuously’ is built 
from the inalienably possessed tw-mci ‘saliva’ (85.6.5) and the reduplicated ideo- 
phonic root |ruf|, found in the pattern III form (§10.1.2.3) rufnvruf meaning 
‘dripping (drop by drop) continuously’ (§10.1.4) and the deideophonic verb yy- 
nufru ‘drip continuously’. The collocation of tu-mci with both the ideophone 
and its derived verb is commonly attested (see example 62, §21.3.2.3). 

Second, the bird name jagmyzdogzdog contains the bound state form of tu- 
jasmu ‘thumb’ and the pattern II ideophone zdogzdog meaning ‘small and active’. 

Third, the name of the mushroom salaboyboy ‘puffball’ contains the pattern II 
ideophone bonbon ‘ovoid’. The first part of this word is obscure. 


5.5.4 Adverb-Verb compounds 


Adverb-Verb compounds are relative marginal. Compounds with kwzya ‘a long 
time’ in bound state kwzyy- followed by a verb are however attested, as kwzyy-¢ar 
‘searching for a long time’ from the verb ear ‘search’ in (102). These compounds 
are studied in more detail in §16.4.7 (see also Jacques 2016a: 252). 
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(102)  kur-xtci nur yur pjr-me tce, tcendyre rca 
SBJ:PCP-be.small DEM GEN IFR.IPFV-not.exist LNK LNK UNEXP:DEG 
kiuzyv-car zo  v-zu-nurri  pjr-me. 


long.time-search EMPH IFR-do-PL LNK IFR.IPFV-not.exist 


"The [pigeon skin] of the youngest girl was not there, there looked for it 
for a long time but it was not there’ (the flood 2002) 100033604555] 


5.5.5 Noun-Verb compounds 


Noun-Verb compounds include three main types, Subject-Verb, Object-Verb and 

Adjunct-Verb compounds. Participles or other nominalized verbs forms are treated 
in sections 5.5.1, but criteria to distinguish between ambiguous forms in cases of 

homophony between noun and verb are provided in §5.5.5.2. 


5.5.5.1 Subject-Verb compounds 


Subject-Verb compounds occur exclusively with intransitive verbs, mainly adjec- 
tival stative verbs. The noun is generally in bound state (see Table 5.8). Based 
on their semantics, three types of subject-verb compounds can be distinguished: 
attributive, possessive and action nominals. 


Table 5.8: Examples of attributive Subject-Verb compound nouns 


Compound Base Noun Verb 

tvevnak ‘black barley’ ty¢i ‘barley’ jak ‘be black’ 
tvevyrum ‘white barley’ wyrum ‘be white’ 
mts"alynag ‘black nettle’ mts"alu ‘nettle’ pag ‘be black’ 
mts"alyyrum ‘white nettle’ wyrum ‘be white’ 
qartsupak ‘cold winter’ qartsu ‘winter’ aw ‘be black’ 
pyxnas ‘Pucrasia macrolopha? pya ‘bird’ 

tymtupar ‘deadlock’ ty-mtw ‘knot’ 


Attributive Subject-verb compounds are equivalent to a relative clause com- 
prising a stative verb and its subject (§9.1.8.3, §16.1.1.4). If the nominal and verbal 
elements are represented as N and V, an attributive NV compound means ‘N 
which is V’. They are common with stative verbs of colour such as pag ‘be black’ 
or wyrum ‘be white’ as in Table 5.8. 

The compounds in Table 5.8 are highly lexicalized; in the case for instance of 
pyvnar ‘Pucrasia macrolopha’, this bird is not even black as the speakers them- 
selves point out (103). 
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(103) pyynar ky-ti ci tu tce, numui Eo 
Pucrasia.macrolopha OBJ:PCP-say INDEF exist:FACT LNK DEM ADVERS 
luski — li nur pya nu, tceri my-nak ma 
of.course again DEM bird be:Fract but NEG-be.black:FACT LNK 
gur-mpe yr. ur-muj nura wuma zo 
sENS-be.beautiful 3sc.poss-feather DEM:PL really EMPH 
gur-mpeyr q'e kurtu ra nuir-nymbju Zo 
SENS-be.beautiful LNK sBJ:PCP-exist PL sENS-be.brilliant EMPH 
"The Pucrasia macrolopha is of course also a bird (like the previous ones 
we talked about), but it is not black, it is beautiful, its feathers are very 
beautiful and those that are there (visible) are iridescent’ (23-pGAYaR) 
[00036264580] 


More complex NV compounds of this type are found, such as tw-jasndzumypa- 
Xcvl middle finger’ from tu-jagndzu ‘finger’ and mypaycvl ‘be in the middle’ (itself 
a denominal verb from w-ycvl ‘center’). 

In such compounds, some stative verbs occur with a -x- element in individual 
forms. This is the case of tvivxc'i ‘fresh milk’ from ty-lu ‘milk’ and c"i ‘be sweet’. It 
is possible that this velar fricative represents the remnant of a participle prefix kw- 
. This -x- is however present in the causative (§17.2.1.4) and the tropative (nvxc"i 
‘find sweet’, §17.5.1) derivations. 

Possessive NV compounds are equivalent to a participial relative with the pos- 
sessor of the subject as the relativized element (§23.5.10): In other words, a posses- 
sive NV means ‘(person/animal/entity) whose N is V'. Examples are considerably 
fewer than the previous ones. 

Table 5.9 illustrates a few Noun-Verb compounds based on the verb aya ‘lack- 
ing a piece’, ‘have a hole’, which surfaces as -ya with elision of the a- prefix ?ó 
Among these examples, gyrya ‘person lacking a tooth’ and rnyftgwya “whose 
ear has ten holes'?" are possessive compounds, while tsvya ‘chuckhole’ and tu- 
jasmyya (O <hik6éu> ‘space between thumb and index’ are possessive com- 


pounds. 
A particularly interesting Noun-Verb possessive compound is the plant name 
kwnguttyrq"yncag ‘Lonicera sp., which comprises three elements: the numeral 


*°Tt is however alternatively possible that the verb aya is denominal from an unattested inalien- 
ably possessed noun *-ya ‘hole, chip, notch’, and that the compounds in Table 5.9 are also from 
that lost noun. 

?"The compound rnvfteurya occurs exclusively as postnominal modifier (§9.1.8.1) in the fixed 
expression qala rnvftewxa ‘the rabbit with ten holes in his ear’, a trickster character found in 
traditional stories. 
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Table 5.9: Possessive compound nouns in -ya, derived from the verb 
axa "lacking a piece' 


Compound noun First element 
eyvxa ‘person lacking a tooth’ eyx- <— tu-cya ‘tooth’ 
rnvfteurya ‘whose ear has ten holes’ rnv- «— tu-rna ‘ear’ 

ftew- —— Tib. ag bteu ‘ten’ 
tsvxa ‘chuckhole’ tsy- — tsu ‘road’ 


tu-jaemvxa ‘space between thumb and index! tw-jasmy- — tu-jagmu ‘thumb’ 


kungut ‘nine’, the inalienably possessed noun tv-rq"u ‘hull, skin’ and the intran- 
sitive verb wcar ‘peel, shed skin’ (anticausative of qag ‘peel’, see §18.5.1). This 
compound is to be parsed [kungut-tyrq^v-] [car] from a morphological point 
of view, as its meaning is (plant) whose nine skins shed off’ as is explained in 
the text excerpt in (104): the first element kunguit-tvrq^v-?? corresponds to the 
intransitive subject of neax ‘peel, shed skin’. 


(104) kumgutttyrq’yncas w-rmi kurra numu teendyre, 
Lonicera 3sG.POSS-name DEM:PROX:PL DEM LNK 
ur-rq?u kw-du~dyn zo  pjurNcak puru. 


3sG.POSS-skin sBJ:PCP-EMPH-be.many EMPH IPFV-ACAUS:peel SENS-be 
numu tu-mpcar ny tur-mpear, tu-mpear ny tur-mpear, 

DEM one-leaf LNK one-leaf one-leaf LNK one-leaf 

pur-Ncak qe ur-ngu li myzurpurfze  q'e, 
AOR-ACAUS:peel LNK 3sc.Poss-inside again yet — IPFV-grow LNK 

‘As for the name of the Lonicera sp., [it is because] it has a lot of skins 
that shed off, one after the other, and after one has shed off, another one 
grows again inside. (14-sWNgW]u) 100035065566] 


Yet, from a phonological point of view, the form should rather be parsed as 
[kwngut-][tyrq"y-ncas], as the phonological integration between tvrq^v- in bound 
state and the following verb root is stronger than that between the numeral 
kungut ‘nine’ and the rest, as shown by the preservation of the final -t with a 
rare heterosyllabic geminate (§4.2.3.1). 

Additional less obvious examples of possessive compounds include envsti ‘per- 
son with a stuffy nose’ (from tw-¢na ‘nose’ and asti ‘be blocked’, see the discussion 


?*Note that this compound has Numeral-Noun order as in other examples (see §5.5.1.2). 
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in §5.5.5.2) and enafindzyi ‘snotty-nosed kid’ (from tw-¢naf ‘snot’ and a verbal root 
-ndzyi attested in nvndzyi ‘have (snot)’). 

Action nominals NV compounds are rare with intransitive verbs. Examples 
include pyymbri ‘bird song’ from pya ‘bird’ and the intransitive mbri ‘cry, sing’ or 
smupnak ‘harming people’ from tw-sni ‘heart’ and paw ‘be black’ (§20.13.1). 


5.5.5.2 Object-Verb compounds 


Object-Verb nominal compounds in Japhug are very productive, and can be clas- 
sified into two main types: actor OV compounds, and action OV compounds. 

Actor OV compounds are common in names of trades, animals and even plants, 
such as rguilfci ‘silversmith’, Byvru ‘miller’, zruyndza ‘praying mantis’ and tvteu- 
Bras ‘burdock’. The first of these examples, from the Tibetan loanword rpul 'sil- 
ver’ and the labile verb fci ‘forge’, requires little explanation. Some compounds 
present significant morphological alterations, as Byvru ‘miller’, which comes from 
the bound state of Bya ‘mill’ and the non-reduplicated form of the verb nuru 
‘guard’ (§19.7.11). In addition, some compounds of this type do not make much 
sense without some cultural background; as an illustration of how the Japhug 
corpus can be used to better understand the origin of these compounds, I discuss 
below the latter two nouns. 

The compound zrwyndza ‘praying mantis’ derives from zrury ‘louse’ and ndza 
‘eat’, and literally means ‘louse eater’, a descriptive term based on the feeding 
habits of that insect, as described in (105). 


(105) nu urtar ri zruryndza ky-ndo-tei tee, .... tcendyre zrury 
DEM 3sc-on Loc praying.mantis AOR-take-1DU LNK .... LNK louse 
rcanur lynytsyy jamarzo — urcki — ky-ta-tei. tce 
UNEXP:DEG five.or.six about EMPH 3SG-DAT AOR:EAST-put-1DU LNK 
kur-myku nima tee, tee zrury nur lonba zo c'ur-mglar 
SBJ:PCP-be.first DEM:PL LNK LNK louse DEM ALL EMPH IPFV-swallow 
tce tu-ndze pur-ņu. teendyre kur-maq*u tce nyki 
LNK IPFV-eat[III] sENs-be LNK SBJ:PCP-be.after LNK DEM:CATAPH 
pw-nu, teendyre ku-numi kur-fse q'e, ur-rgui 
SENS-be LNK IPFV-suck[III] spy:pcp-be.like LNK 3sc.Poss-inside 
nun, ui-se nur lu-nur-tevt q'e 
DEM  3sG.POss-blood DEM IPFV:UPSTREAM-AUTO-take.out LNK 
c'u-mglar ^ puru. 

IPFV-swallow sENs-be 


‘(When we were little, one of my classmate had a lot of lice, and) we took 
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a praying mantis [and put it on his clothes], then put five or six lice near 
it; the first ones, it swallowed them whole, and the following ones, it did 
the following: it would kind of suck them, drink the blood inside them, 
swallow it (and then throw them away). (26-zrWGndza) 100036964526] 


The nouns tvteufrag ‘burdock’ from (ty-tew ‘son, boy’ and Brag ‘attach to’) 
and t¢"emeBraw ‘little burdock’ (with t¢"eme ‘girl’ as first element) literally mean 
‘attaching boys/girls’; an explanation for these names from local folklore is pro- 


vided in (106). 

(106) txteuprar tce, cur kur pa-mto nunui tce tce nur yur wzyy 
burdock LNK who ERG AOR:3—3'-see DEM LNK LNK DEM GEN 3SG:GEN 
mak ny, ur-k'a yu mak ny, ur-kurmmdza 
not.be:FACT LNK 3sG.POss-house GEN not.be:FACT LNK 3sG.Poss-relative 
kur-fse ra yur, nuw-teur mak ny nurme 
SBJ:PCP-be.like PL GEN 3PL.POSS-son not.be:FACT LNK 3PL.POSS-daughter 
tu tu-ti-nu — puru. tee nur nur-kumdza 
exist:FACT IPFV-say-PL SENS-be LNK DEM 3PL.Poss-relative 
kur-fse ku-yreyt ra, nur-sk'rur my-kur-fdi 


SBJ:PCP-be.like spj:pcp-be.related PL 3Pr.Poss-body NEG-sBJ:PCP-be.well 
a-pur-tu tce, “wo... ur-rjit ty-teur sci 
IRR-IPFV-exist LNK INTER] .... 38G.Poss-child INDEF.POSS-son LNK 

ma tytcwuBraz pur-mto-t-a^ 

be.born:FACT burdock AoR-see-TR:PST-1SG 

‘The burdock, whoever saw it will have a boy or a girl, him or someone 
from his house or among his relatives. If someone among his relatives is 
pregnant, he will say ‘her child will be a boy, as I saw a burdock.” 
(26-NalitCaRmbWm) {0003676#S110} 


The object-verb compound t'ylwy¢tsat ‘sparing earth’ (107), from t^vlwa ‘earth’ 
and the transitive ¢tsat ‘spare’, occurs as postnominal modifier (§9.1.8.1) of the 
noun qandze ‘earthworm’, semantically equivalent to a post-nominal subject re- 
lative clause t'vlwa w-kw-¢tsat (earth 3sc.POss-sBJ:PCP-spare). This is the only case 
of a Noun-Verb compound in which both the subject and the object of the base 
verb are overt. 


(107) 


numu kui-mvci kumy kur-ry-ctsat nu, qandze 
DEM SBy:PCP-be.rich also SBJ:PCP-APASS-spare DEM earthworm 
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t'ylwy-ctsat — tu-ti-nur. 

earth-sparing IPFV-say-PL 

‘Someone who spares things (i.e., does not waste anything) even though 
he is rich, people call him an 'earth-sparing earthworm" 
(25-akWzgumba) 1000363245125] 


Like actor OV compounds, action nominal compounds comprise a nominal 
root and a transitive verbal root. The nominal root in bound state corresponds to 
the object of the verb, as in the compound c*yts*i ‘alcohol drinking’ from c*a ‘alco- 
hol’ and ts"i ‘drink’. This class of nouns, which occur in light verb constructions 
and serve as bases for incorporating denominal verbs (§20.13.1), is discussed in 
§16.4.7 and §24.4.3.3. 

Not all compounds whose second element originates from a transitive verb 
are Object-Verb (or Adjunct-Verb) compounds. Two potentially ambiguous cases 
must be pointed out. 

First, there are Noun-Noun compounds whose second element is a bare ac- 
tion nominal, deriving from a transitive verb (see §16.4.6), but which loses its 
possessive prefix as is usual in compounding (§5.4.3.1). In such cases the result- 
ing Noun-Noun compound is not formally distinguishable from a Noun-Verb 
compound, and only the meaning can be used to differentiate between the two 
classes. For instance, the plant name tsvep^rt ‘plantain’ has the bound state of tsu 
‘road’ as a first element, while its second part -ep^vt can be interpreted as either 
directly from the verb cp^rt ‘patch’ (‘road patcher’) or from the derived noun ty- 
ep^vt ‘patch (n)' (a piece of fabric used to patch worn clothes) (‘road patch’). In 
this particular case, the second interpretation is more likely, and hence tsvepwt 
‘plantain’ is better analyzed as a Noun-Noun compound. 

Second, when the second element of a Noun-Verb compound is a a- passive 
verb (see 818.1), the a-/v- prefix is absorbed by the first element of the compound 
and becomes invisible. In the resulting form, the second element superficially 
looks similar to the transitive verb. For instance, the noun envsti ‘person with 
a stuffy nose’ appears to derive from turena ‘nose’ and the transitive verb sti 
‘block’. However, semantics rules out such a derivation: it is a possessive com- 
pound whose literal meaning is ‘whose nose is blocked’ (see §5.5.5.1), and cannot 
be interpreted as (person) blocking noses’, the expected meaning of an Object- 
Verb compound. Since the passive asti ‘be blocked’ of sti ‘block’ is well-attested, 
as shown by (108), it is better to analyze envsti ‘person with a stuffy nose’ as a 
Subject-Verb possessive compound (§5.5.5.1) derived from that passive form. 
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(108) maka niür-wy-cury-mu mur-pjv-c'a ma mur-pjy-mts"ym 
at.all rPFv-INV-CAUS-be.afraid NEG-IFR.IPFV-can LNK NEG-IFR-hear 
maici — ur-rna pjv-k-v-sti-ci. 
because 3SG.POSS-ear IFR.IPFV-PEG-PASS-block-PEG 
"The noise could not frighten him, as he did not hear it, because his ears 
were blocked. (140514 huishuohua de niao-zh) [000399245191] 


5.5.5.3. Adjunct-Verb compounds 


Adjunct-Verb compounds are action nominals (816.4.7). Like other action nomi- 
nal compounds, they can undergo denominal derivation to become incorporating 
verbs (§20.13.1). 

Adjunct-Verb compounds typically take body parts or locative nouns as first 
element, as zgruite^u ‘nudge’ and kvte^u ‘headbutt’, which combine the body parts 
tu-zgnu ‘elbow’ and tu-ku ‘head’ with with the verb te"w ‘gore, stab’ as second 
element. Here the body parts cannot be analyzed as objects: the object of tc^u 
'gore, stab' is the person being gored/hit, not the part of the body one uses, as 
shown by the 1sc indexation on the verb in (109). 


(109) mbala kur tY-wy-tc"ur-a 
bull ERG Aon-INv-stab-1sc 
"The bull gored me: (elicited) 


These compounds are used with the light verb lyt ‘release’ as in (110). Addi- 
tional examples are discussed in §16.4.7 and §20.13.1 and §20.13.4. 


(110) zgrurtc'u ty-lat-a 
nudge | Aom-throw-1sc 
‘I nudged [him]. (elicited) 


The incorporating denominal verbs swzgrwt¢"w ‘give a nudge’ or nvkvtehu ‘give 
a headbutt’, ‘gore’ are considerably more common that light verb constructions 
with compound action nouns such as (110). 

The compound mpagmtsar ‘grasshoper’ from tu-mpax ‘eye’ and mtsag ‘jump’ is 
obscure, but unlikely to be a possessive compound ‘whose eyes jump’, and should 
rather be analyzed as an adjunct compound (maybe ‘jumping with (big) eyes’, as 
if from a comitative adverb like k¥mynumnas ‘with eyes’ §5.8.1). If this analysis is 
correct, mnasmtsag is the only example of actor Adjunct-Verb compound. 
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5.5.6 Verb-Noun compounds 


Verb-Noun compounds are extremely rare in Japhug, as they are in general in 
Trans-Himalayan languages other than Chinese. 

Adjectival stative verbs nearly always occur as second element in compounds 
with a noun (§5.5.5.1), but the opposite order is attested in synaBdi ‘unpleasant 
smell’ from ty-di ‘smell’ and svgaf ‘be unpleasant’ (on which see §20.3.1) a noun 
which can occur with the intransitive verb mnym ‘smell’ as in (111). 


(111) synap-di zo  purmnym 
be.unpleasant-smell EMPH sENs-smell 


"There is an unpleasant smell: (elicited) 


A possible example of Verb-Noun compound with a transitive verb is ndzvpri 
‘brown bear’, comprising pri ‘bear’ and ndza ‘eat’ - as shown by (112) from a text 
about bears, it is considered by some native speakers of Japhug as a man eater, 
though this explanation could be folk-etymology. Note that this compound is also 
anomalous in that when transitive verbs are used in compounds with a noun, that 
noun is either an object (§5.5.5.2) or adjunct (85.5.5.3), never the subject. 


(112) tee ndzypri ky-ti nur tee twrme tu-kur-ndza 
LNK brown.bear INF-say DEM LNK people IPFV-GENR:S/O-eat 
gur-ngryl 


SENS-be.usually.the.case 
"The one called ndzvpri (‘the eating bear’), it eats people’ (21-pri) 
[00035804591] 


We find several examples of nominal compounds whose structure is ty-+ Verb 
*Noun, where the verb is an adjectival stative verb. This category includes tvqi- 
afjmvy ‘Lactarius sp., literally ‘bitter mushroom’, from the noun tyjmyy ‘mush- 
room’ (see §5.1.2.10 concerning the lost of ty-) and the verb qiaf ‘be bitter’, or 
tymbextsa ‘type of shoes’ from tw-xtsa ‘shoe’ and mbe ‘be old’. These should not 
be analyzed as Verb-Noun compounds however, as the first element originates 
from a nominalized form of the verb (either a property noun deriving from a verb 
(816.4.6) in indefinite possessor ty- form (§5.1.2.7) or a tv- abstract noun, §16.4.2): 
they are rather a subtype of Noun-Noun compounds. 

The same applies to compounds whose first element comes from a participle, 
such as kvrgijmvy ‘type of mushroom’ from tvjmvy ‘mushroom’ with the subject 
participle kw-yrgi ‘green one’ /kvrri/ from the verb arpi ‘be green’ (see additional 
examples in §16.1.1.7). Note that the compounding order is unexpected, as partici- 
ples of adjectival stative verbs generally follow the noun (89.1.8.3). 
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5.6 Noun class prefixes 


Noun class prefixes are prefixal elements that occur in some nouns, whose root 
cannot occur on its own, except for a few rare exceptions (such as qapyymtumtui 
‘hoopoe’ discussed in 85.6.1). Uvular qa-/x-/&- and velar kw-/x-/y- prefixes are 
attested, and occur on animal names, plant names and nouns referring to tra- 
ditional objects. Additional body part class prefixes, in particular m- are also 
present in Japhug. 

Dental prefixal elements such as ty- or tu- are very common, but are better 
interpreted as frozen indefinite possessor prefixes (see §5.1.2.10), rather as noun 
class prefixes. 


5.6.1 Uvular animal name prefix 


The uvular animal prefix has a basic form qa- (Table 5.10) and a reduced allo- 
morph x-/r-, attested in a few names like smbroy ‘wild yak’, rte"wsjw ‘caterpillar’ 
and t¢"wypri ‘salamander’. 

Note that smbroy ‘wild yak’ is a borrowing from Tibetan aic "bron ‘wild yak’, 
a fact that possibly suggests that the y-/s- prefix has some degree of productivity 
(see Jacques 2014d). 

The noun gapyymtumtu ‘hoopoe’ is clearly a compound containing the bound 
state of pya ‘bird’ and the reduplicated form of the noun w-mtu ‘crest’, to which 
the class prefix qa- has been added. The origin of this compound is still transpar- 
ent to native speakers (see 85, §25.5.2). 

The allomorph qa- is reduced to its non-syllabic variants y-/s- when the pre- 
fixed noun occurs as the second member of a compound. The nouns t¢"wypri 
‘salamander’ and rte^usjui ‘caterpillar’ are examples of this reduction. The for- 
mer is a compound of t¢"w- (a syllable borrowed from Tibetan a te"u ‘water’) and 
-xpri, a variant of qapri ‘snake’. The latter comprises the syllable rt¢"w-, bound 
state of the unprefixed root of turte"i ‘type of vegetable (223), and the second 
-kju is the reduced variant of qajw ‘worm’. 


5.6.2 Velar animal name prefix 


While most nouns beginning in ku- are frozen participles (see §16.1.1.7), there is a 
residue of forms which cannot be analyzed as deverbal nouns: no corresponding 
verb root is attested, and moreover some of them have cognates elsewhere in the 
family. Table 5.11 presents animal names that are not derivable from any verb 
root, and appear to bear a ku- class prefix, which is to be distinguished from the 
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Table 5.10: Animal name qa- prefix 


qac"ya ‘fox’ qandze ‘earthworm’ 
qacyi ‘big fly’ qandzi ‘anadromous fish’ 
qaepa ‘frog’ qandzyi ‘falcon’ 

qajdo ‘crow’ qani ‘mole’ 

qajts"a ‘Aegyptius monachus’ | qapar ‘dhole’ 

qaju ‘worm’ gapyymtumtw ‘hoopoe’ 
qajy ‘fish’ gapri ‘snake’ 

qala ‘rabbit’ qarma 'crossoptilon' 
qaliar ‘eagle’ qarts"az ‘deer’ 
gambalula ‘butterfly’ qarts"i ‘cricket’ 

gambrut ‘male yak’ qazo ‘sheep’ 

gamt¢ur ‘shrew’ 


uvular one. Among these words, kwrtsyy ‘snow leopard’ has a Tibetan cognate 
aĝa gzig ‘leopard’ with a g- preinitial, which is possibly related to the ku- prefix 
in Japhug. 


Table 5.11: Animal name kw- prefix 


kwepaz ‘marmot’ 

kwjka ‘pyrrhocorax’ 

kumu ‘Tetraogallus tibetanus’ 
kupyz ‘type of bug’ 

kurtsyy ‘snow leopard’ 

kuurri ‘beast’ 

kwurnu ‘mite’ 


There is a handful of nouns with reduced allomorphs y-, x- or even metathe- 
sized as By- in some words, corresponding to ka- in Situ (see the phonological 
discussion in Jacques 2014b: 6), including x¢iri ‘weasel’, xtut ‘wild cat’, yzw 'mon- 
key’, yni ‘flying squirrel’, Byuz ‘badger’ and Byrza ‘fly’. The same allomorphy is 
observed between the subject participle kw- (§16.1.1) and the nominalization pre- 
fixes x-/y- (§16.5.2). 
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5.6.3 Uvular plant name prefix 


Some plant names have a uvular class prefix qa-, including both cultivated and 
wild plants (and even plant parts), such as qaeti ‘peach’, qayvyi ‘oat’, qamp"ow ‘oak 
leaves’, qandzi ‘type of fir’, qazmbri ‘vine’, qawwz ‘edelweiss’ and many others. 


5.6.4 Other uses of the uvular class prefix 


In addition to animal and plants names, the class prefix qa- appears on some 
tools (qajo ‘earthen pot’, qase ‘leather rope’, qarvt ‘rake’, qapi ‘white stone’), names 
of periods of the year (gartsw ‘winter’, qartsvf ‘harvest’), materials (qandzi ‘tin’, 
qambuit ‘sand’) or natural forces like qale ‘wind’. 

The reduced form x- of the class prefix occurs with the noun qale ‘wind’ in 
some compounds such as akwc"osle ‘east wind’ and the abstract inalienably pos- 
sessed noun w-sle ‘reputation’ (and the verbs derived from it, such as razle ‘be 
polite’). 


5.6.5 Body part noun prefixes 


The identification of class prefixes in body parts mainly rests on comparative 
evidence. Other Trans-Himalayan languages that preserve clusters such as Ti- 
betan have in some names for body parts cluster that do not match those found 
in Japhug, for instance s&ez mk'ris.pa ‘bile’ and s; ske ‘neck’ corresponding to 
the Japhug inalienably possessed nouns tu-cknut ‘bile’ and tu-mke ‘neck’ (see 
§5.1.2.3), suggesting that body part class prefixes such as ¢- and m- have been 
added to these words in Gyalrongic and Tibetan independently. 

Apart from the m- and ¢-/z- class prefixes, some alienably possessed body parts 
such as qambyo 'earwax' have a qa- prefix (§5.1.2.3). 


5.7 Nominal derivations 


Nominal derivations pale compared to the rich verbal (§11.2.2) and even ideo- 
phonic (810.1.1) derivations in Japhug. There is little derivational prefixation in 
nouns (aside from the collective kvndzi- prefix and derivational uses of class pre- 
fixes, as seen in $5.6 above), and nearly all of the suffixes or quasi-suffixes in- 
volved in these derivations are traceable to inalienably possessed nouns that are 
still attested in the language, and have thus nearly no antiquity. 
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5.7.1 Privative 


The suffix -lu can be combined with the bound state form of body part nouns, 
without possessive prefix, to derive a noun meaning “...less’, ‘without ..’ that can 
be used as a modifier (§5.2). Examples attested in the corpus are indicated in 
Table 5.12, but this derivation appears to be productive. 


Table 5.12: Privative -lu suffix 


Base Noun Privative form 

ta-gru ‘horn’ srulu ‘hornless’ 
ty-jme ‘tail’ jmvlu ‘without tail’ 
tu-jag ‘hand, arm’ jarlu ‘missing a hand’ 
tui-ku ‘head’ kylu ‘headless’ 


These privative forms can modify other nouns, and are placed after the nouns 
and before determiners such as demonstratives or numerals, as in (113) and (114). 


(113) 


zyni yur ftsok srulu ci ta-rku-nu pur-ņu 
3DU GEN female.hybrid.yak hornless INDEF AOR:3—3’-put.in-PL SENS-be 
‘They gave them a hornless female yak (to take with them back to the 
husband's home. (2005-stod) 


Privative nouns are systematically glossed in Japhug with possessor participial 
relatives in kw-me ‘not having’ (§23.5.10.1), as in (114) (see also example 97 from 
85.5.1.1). 


(114) 
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tee kuju jmylu numu turme pu-nu, ur-jme kur-me 

LNK animal tailless DEM man sens-be 3sG.Poss-tail sBJ:PCP-not.exist 
nur tce, tee kuju  jmylu numu pur-spu cti tce nur 
DEM LNK LNK animal tailless DEM — IPFV-be.crazy be:AFF:FACT LNK DEM 
nur-snu tce tce icq'a tur-ryi 

AOR-be.crazy LNK LNK the.aforementioned INDEF.POss-seed 
c*ur-kur-ytyr nu nurkurspu tu-syrmi-nur. 
IPFV-SBJ:PCP-spread DEM AOR-SBJ:PCP-be.crazy IPFV-call-PL 

"The ‘tailless animal’ is the man, and ‘he becomes crazy’, [when the 
crow says] that [people] became crazy, it means that they are sowing 
seeds. (22-qajdo) [00035964546] 


5.7 Nominal derivations 


The noun sejlu ‘left-handed’ is not a privative noun deriving from xe ‘left’, 
but rather a compound comprising the property noun urjlu (§5.1.2.7) as second 
element, in its grammaticalized meaning as a restrictive focus marker (§9.1.6.5), 


literally meaning ‘only (with) left (hand)’. 


5.7.2 Relative location 


The prefix may- can be used to derive nouns referring to the position of the ref- 
erent on either the vertical, the riverine or the solar dimensions (§15.1.3), which 
are encoded in verbal morphology, postpositions, relator nouns and locative ad- 
verbs (88.2.10, §8.3.4.1, §22.2.6). These nouns are homophonous with correspond- 
ing verbs of relative location (§15.1.3.4). 


Table 5.13: Nouns of relative location and corresponding locative ad- 
verbs 


Locative adverb Noun of location 


tag mantas ‘the one on the upper side’ 
pa marpa ‘the one on the lower side’ 
lo manlo ‘the one upstream’ 

t'i marti ‘the one downstream’ 

kw marku ‘the one on the east side’ 
ndi mayndi ‘the one on the west side’ 


The nouns of relative location can either occur as postnominal attributes, but 
can also (less commonly) be used their own as illustrated by (115). 


(115) 


icq’a nu, t'i nut, kurki enat manti 

just.before DEM downstream de DEM.PROX heddle downstream.one 

ki ty-jog-a pur-nu tce, t'am tee manlo nura 
DEM.PROX AOR-lift-1sG PST.IPFV-be LNK now LNK upstream.one DEM.PL 
tu-wy-jow ra 

IPFV-INV-lift be.needed:FACT 

‘Just before, I had lifted the heddle on the lower (downstream) side [of 
the loom], now we have to lift the ones on the upper (upstream) side’ 
(video 20140429090403) {0003776#S68} 


5.7.3 Diminutive 


There are four diminutive formations in Japhug, with the quasi-suffixes -pw, -tsa, 
-teu and -li. 
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The most productive is the -pu suffixation. This transparent suffix comes from 
the noun ty-pw ‘offspring, young’ (from Tibetan a bu ‘son’). A diminutive for- 
mation based on the same noun also exists in Tibetan (Uray 1952, Hill 2014b: 
627); whether the diminutive formation was independently innovated, or was 
borrowed from Tibetan is a question that needs to be further investigated. It is 
also attested in Situ (Zhang 2016, Lai 2017: 151). 

Earlier diminutives are formed with the bound state of the noun, for instance 
te"emypui ‘little girl’ from t¢"eme ‘girl’, staypw ‘pea’ from stog ‘broad bean’, or 
k'uzvpu ‘puppy from a non-attested form *k’wza, propably itself the -tsa diminu- 
tive of k"una ‘dog’, borrowed from a Situ dialect. 

More recent diminutives are directly formed with the base form, such as qa- 
pripui ‘little serpent’. This formation is extremely productive, and applies to plants, 
animals and even objects as in (116). 


(116) tee srumlos-put ci py-k'o tee 
LNKring-DIM INDEF IFR-give LNK 
‘He handed him a little ring’ (2011-4-smanmi) 


The suffix -pw is recursive: examples of doubly suffixed nouns are found in the 
corpus, as in (117) for instance. 


(117) dyndzi-pur-pur nura ku, w-p"onbu nura  ko-svlvyur-nui ri, 
demon-DIM-DIM DEM:PL ERG 3sG.POSS-body DEM:PL IFR-link-PL LNK 
"The little demonlings put back his body together, but..’ (150909 
xifangping-zh) [00064085589] 


Suffixation with -pw is the fused variant of the property noun construction 
with w-pw "little one’ described in §5.1.2.7. 

A diminutive that is common to all Gyalrongic languages is the suffix -tsa/-za 
(Situ -tsa or -za (Lin 1993: 163), Khroskyabs -ze / -zə / -za, -tsi (Lai 2017: 158), Stau 
-za), found in fossilized forms in nouns such as k^utsa ‘bowl’ and Byrza 'fly',?? but 
still visible in diminutive forms like pastsa ‘piglet’ (from par ‘pig’). It originates 
from the noun 'son' that is lost in Japhug but still attested in Situ and Khroskyabs 
(Wobzi zî ‘young man’). 

In Japhug the -tsa diminutive is not very productive; it applies to some nouns 
that already have a -pu diminutive such as stostsa ‘name of plant’ from stog ‘broad 
bean’ (besides staypu ‘pea’). 


?"The noun Byvza ‘fly’ is cognate to Brag-dbar kav8s, Khroskyabs jvazá (Zhang 2016, Lai 2017: 156) 
and originates from proto-Gyalrong *kpos-tsa (Jacques 2008: 53). 
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The third diminutive suffix -teu, like the two preceding ones, originates from 
a noun meaning ‘offspring’, tv-teu ‘son’, and requires bound state. 

It is used for animals (kumpyvtew ‘sparrow’ from kumpya ‘fowl’) or inanimate 
objects (k^rteu ‘little house’ from k"a ‘house’ or Ixytew ‘little gunny bag’ from lra 
‘sunny bag’). It occurs in some lexicalized forms such as mbrutew ‘knife’.°° 

The suffix -li is the least productive of all diminutive formations, and the only 
one that cannot be traced to an existing noun. It appears is te"emvii ‘little girl’ (a 
synonym of te"emvpui ‘little girl’) and in rgali ‘young cow’. 


5.7.4 Augmentative 


A handful of nouns, some of Tibetan origin, have an augmentative form in -te, 
originally from a property noun "u-te ‘big’ (related to the verb wxti ‘be big’). 

Augmentatives include tcyomte ‘cultivated xanthoxylum' (from teyom ‘xantho- 
xylum’), tujite ‘big field’ (from tu-ji ‘field’, name of several fields in Kamnyu), 
te^ute ‘big river’ (from a te"u ‘water, river’) and the possessive compound ngute 
‘person with a big head’ (with ygu- from Tibetan «à "go ‘head, top’; this stem is 
not attested in Japhug as an independent word). 


5.7.5 Derogatory 


There are three derogatory quasi-suffixes in Japhug, deriving designations of old 
or broken things: -do and -mbe ‘old X’ and -ngra ‘broken X". These suffixes are 
the fused variants of the property nouns w-ngqra ‘broken one’, w-do ‘old one’ and 
ty-mbe ‘old thing’ (see §5.1.2.7). 

The suffixes -do and -mbe, like their corresponding property nouns, differ in 
that the former occurs with animals and plants (nwya-do ‘old cow’, ryvipu-do ‘old 
king’), while the latter is used for inanimate objects. 

In a few cases, the suffixed noun is in bound state (as k"ynqra ‘ruin’ from k"a 
‘house’ and -Nqra, or k"wdo ‘old dog’ (from k"wna ‘dog’ and -do, see §5.4.2.3). When 
the suffixed noun is inalienably possessed, addition of a derogatory suffix does 
not turn it into an alienably possessed noun, as in tw-rcymbe ‘old jacket’ from 
tw-rcu ‘jacket’ and -mbe. 


5.7.6 Gentilic 


The gentilic suffix -pu derives from the same noun ty-pu ‘offspring, young’ from 
which the diminutive -pw ultimately originates (see §5.7.3). It is used to derive 


*°The root of this noun is metathesized from *mburr; its cognates have a -tsa diminutive in Situ 
(Brag-dbar mbartsié, Zhang 2016: 228) and Khroskyabs (Wobzi (barzé, Lai 2017: 115). 
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nouns referring to inhabitants of a certain place, and occurs without bound state. 
For instance, from the village names of kymyuu (the village whose speech is de- 
scribed in this grammar) and snarndi (a village in Tshobdun), one derives kymyuu- 
pui ‘person from Kamnyu' and snarndipw ‘person from Snarndi' (see the text 26- 
tshubdWnpW in the corpus). Given the high productivity of this derivation, these 
nouns are not indicated in the dictionary, as it would unnecessarily inflate the 
number of entries. 

An alternative way to refer to the inhabitants of a place is by adding the plural 
ra to it (85.2.1). 


5.7.7 Gender 


There is no morphological expression of gender in Japhug. For animals, the nouns 
p'u ‘male’ and mu ‘female’ (from Tibetan a p’o ‘male’ and x mo ‘female’) can 
be used on their own (as in 118) or occur as second member of compounds, as 
kumpyap"u ‘rooster’ and kumpyamu ‘hen’ from kumpya ‘fowl’, or hulymu ‘female 
cat’ from lulu ‘cat’, with bound state of the first noun. 


(118) tvk'e pyvtcur ndvre p'u mu says 
stupid bird:D1M on.the.other.hand male female be.clear:FAcT 
"The male and the female of the ‘stupid bird’, as opposed [to the birds 
previously discussed], are easy to distinguish’ (23-scuz) 100036124842] 


The suffixes -pa and -mu (from Tibetan -pa and -mo, respectively) also occur for 
a handful of nouns, some of Tibetan origin (snunmui ‘rakshasi’ from 33 srin.mo 
‘rakshasi’) but also some local names such as nearpa ‘male one quarter yak hybrid’ 
vs. Ncarmu ‘female one quarter yak hybrid’. 

The noun pagu ‘boar’ from par ‘pig’ has a suffix u that is not found in any 
other word. 

For some farm animals, a lexical distinction is made between male and female 
animals (see Table 5.14). 


5.7.8 Collective 


While Japhug lacks number inflection, there are several collective derivations: 
the social relation collective, reduplicated collectives and the dvandva collective. 
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Table 5.14: Lexical distinction of male and female animals 


Male Female 

qambrui ‘male yak’ qra ‘female yak’ 

jla ‘male hybrid yak’ | ftsox ‘female hybrid yak’ 
mbala ‘bull’ nura ‘cow’ 

zrap ‘buck’ (ts"ynmu “ewe’) 


5.7.8.1 Social relation collective 


The first type of collective is a noun prefixed in kyndgi- and built either from kin- 
ship or social relation terms (which can be either inalienably or alienably pos- 
sessed nouns), designating a group of people linked to one another by a specific 
relation.*! 

Two types of social relation collectives should be distinguished: reciprocal and 
non-reciprocal collectives. 

Reciprocal collectives (Table 5.15) are derived from nouns designating a rela- 
tionship in which all members of the group call each other by the same term: 
these can be non-kinship terms like ‘companion’ or ‘friend’ or kinship terms like 
ty-sq"aj ‘sister’ (of a female) (§27.2.2.1). 

Non-reciprocal collectives (Table 5.16) are based on nouns designating unequal 
relationships, in which the members designate each other by different terms, in 
particular kinship terms involving relatives from different generations or differ- 
ent gender. Aside from kinship terms, groups comprising farm animals and their 
owners can also be formed by the same process from the name of the animal, as 
kyndzimbro ‘horseman and his horse’ and kvndziftsoe ‘female hybrid yak and its 
owners’ (see example 120 below). 

Non-reciprocal collectives are either formed from one of the two nouns, which 
can be either from the lower (kyndgiye ‘grandparents and grandchildren’) or the 
higher generation (kyndgipi ‘paternal aunt and her nephews’), or by a combina- 
tion of two kinship terms, the first of which, in some cases, undergoes changes 
to the point of being barely recognizable (kvndzipymdui ‘paternal uncle and his 
nephews’).°2 


?'There is some doubt about whether this prefix should be transcribed as kvndzur or kvndzi-. See 
§3.5.2.2 on the question of the contrast between /i/ and /w/ following palatals and alveolo- 
palatals in non-final syllables. 

In the case of kyndziwytax ‘maternal aunt and her nephews’, the origin of the element -wv- is 
not identifiable. 
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Table 5.15: Reciprocal social relation collectives 


Collective Base noun 

kyndziywfsu ‘friends’ ywfsu ‘friend’ 

kvndzifizagsa ‘friends’ Bzansa ‘friend’ 

kvndzicaypu ‘friends’ caypu ‘friend’ 

kyndzikwmdza ‘relatives’ kwmdza ‘relative’ 

kvndzirya ‘neighbours’ ty-rya ‘neighbour’ 
kyndzislamayti ‘classmates’ slamayti ‘classmate’ 

kvndzisq"aj ‘sisters’ ty-sq"aj ‘sister’ (of a female) 
kvndzim»tsa ‘mother’s sister’s children’ tv-mxtsa ‘mother’s sister’s child’ 
kvndzitvtewxti ‘friends (between males)’ tytewyti ‘friend (between males)’ 
kyndzite"emryti ‘friends (between female) —tc'emvyti ‘friend (between female)’ 
kvndzixtvy ‘brothers’ ty-xtyy ‘brother’ (of a male) 
kvndzixti ‘companions’ tu-xti ‘companion’ 

kvndzizda ‘companions’ tu-zda 'companion' 


The collective nouns can be used as normal nouns and take flagging, numerals 
and other modifiers, as in (119). 


(119) kyndzi-xtyy  ysurm pjv-tu-nur 
COLL-brother three IFR.IPFV-exist-PL 
"There were three brothers. (07-deluge) 0003426452] 


Social relation collectives are also found in Situ and Tshobdun (Sun 1998: 107), 
where they have optional reduplication; in Japhug, partial reduplication (as in 
§5.7.8.2) is used by some speakers, as kvndziftsuftsor “female hybrid yak and its 
owners' in example (120), from a story by Kunbzang Mtsho. 


(120) kyndzi-ftswu~ftsow xsurm nur, ts'unts "un kur-pa 
coLL-female.yak.hybrid three DEM IDPH(II):in.order INF:STAT-AUX 
ky-nur-łog-nur pur-ņu, 

AOR:EAST-AUTO-come.out-PL SENS-be 
‘[The girl, her husband] and their female hybrid yak crossed [the large 
river] without damage. (2003 Kunbzang) 


The lists in Tables 5.15 and 5.16 comprise most common social relation col- 
lectives, but are by no means complete lists. For instance, next to kvndzirpuiftsa 
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Table 5.16: Non-reciprocal social relation collectives 


Collective 


Base noun 


kyndgiye ‘grandparents and grandchildren’ 
kyndgisi ‘siblings’ 

kyndzime ‘parents and daughter’ 

kyndzini ‘paternal aunt and her nephews’ 


ty-ye ‘grandchild’ 
ta-Ei ‘younger sibling’ 
ur-me ‘daughter’ 

ty-ni ‘father’s sister’ 


kvndzimbro ‘horseman and his horse 
kyndgzislama ‘master and disciple’ 

kyndzijla ‘male hybrid yak and its owners’ 
kvndziftsor ‘female hybrid yak and its owners’ 
kyndzipas ‘pig and its owners’ 

kyndziqazo ‘sheep and its owners’ 

kvndzits"rt ‘goat and its owners’ 


mbro ‘horse’ 

slama ‘student’ 

jla ‘male hybrid yak’ 
ftsog ‘female hybrid yak’ 
pas ‘pig’ 

qazo ‘sheep’ 

ts"yt ‘goat’ 


kyndzirpwftsa ‘maternal uncle and his nephews’ 


kyndziwyłag ‘maternal aunt and her nephews’ 
kyndzipymduw ‘paternal uncle and his nephews’ 


kyndziwymusnom ‘brother and sisters’ 


ty-rpw ‘mother’s brother’ (1) 
tv-ftsa ‘sister’s child’ (2) 
ty-tas ‘mother’s sister’ (2) 
ty-Byo ‘father’s brother’ (1) 
ty-mdw "brother's child’ (2) 
ty-wymu ‘brother’ (of a 
female) (1) 


ty-snom ‘sister’ (of a male) (2) 


‘maternal uncle and his nephews’ from ty-rpw ‘mother’s brother’ and tv-ftsa ‘sis- 
ter's child’, the terms kyndzirpw ‘maternal uncle and his nephews’ and kvndziftsa 
‘nephew with his maternal uncles and aunts’ are also possible though less com- 
mon. However, some combinations are considered incorrect. For instance, Tshen- 
dzin considers that tkvndzirzaf (from tv-rzaf ‘wife’) is only found in children's 
language (nu tv-pvtso ra kw tu-ti-nw ggrvl ‘children talk like that’), as the correct 
term is gzymi ‘husband and wife’ from Tibetan saq%: bza.mi ‘husband and wife’. 

There is in addition an irregular collective kytsa ‘parents and children’, with 
the same element -tsa found in some diminutives (see §5.7.3), from an earlier word 
for ‘child’. 

It can be used without any preceding noun as in (121), but more commonly 
serves as the modifier of a kinship term, as in (122) (note also ty-tew kvtsa ‘father 
and son’ and t¢"eme kytsa ‘mother and daughter’ from tv-teu ‘son, boy’ and t¢"eme 


‘girl’). 
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(121) tee ty-mu nu kur w-pw numur 
LNK INDEF.POSS-mother DEM ERG 3sG.POSS-young DEM 
ju-cp'yym tce, zara kytsa ra stuisti Eja 
IPFV-flee.with[III] LNK 3PL parents.and.children Pr alone completely 
ZO  ce-nu pura. 
EMPH g0:FACT-PL SENS-be.needed 
‘And the mother (i.e. lioness) flees with her cubs, and they (i.e. mother 
and children) have to go alone (without the father): (20-sWNgi) 
[00035624571] 


(122) ty-mu kytsa ci pjv-tu-ndzi tce 
INDEF.POSS-mother parents.and.children INDEF IFR.IPFV-exist-DU LNK 
"There was a mother and her son? (tWJo 2012) {0004089#S4} 


Like comitative adverbs (§5.8.1), it is clear that social relation collectives originate 
from participles of denominal verbs. The only example of the verbal denominal 
andgw- derivation from which they originate is andzirya ‘be neighbours’ from 
the inalienably possessed noun tv-rya ‘neighbour’ ($20.2.5). The social relation 
collective kvndzirya ‘neighbours’ can thus be analyzed as the participle of this 
verb kw-yndzirya. 

However, since the andzi- denominal derivation attested only in this single 
example, from a synchronic point of view it is better to consider this collective 
formation as a strictly nominal derivation. 


5.7.8.2 Reduplicated collectives 


The reduplicated collectives are built using partial reduplication. There are three 

different patterns. 

First, some nouns allow standard partial reduplication with -w in the redupli- 
cated syllable ($4.1) expressing a vague collective. This reduplication can apply to 
loanwords from Tibetan, such as ysw~ysvr ‘things in gold’ and rgu-—rgul ‘things 
in silver’ from ysyr ‘gold’ and rguil ‘silver’ (Tibetan y&~ gser ‘gold’ and ze dgul 
‘silver’). 

(123) a-ysur-ysvr ra, a-rgur-rguil ra my-ra kur 
1sG.POSS-COLL~gold PL 1sc.Poss-coLr-silver PL NEG-be.needed:FACT ERG 
com rJyskyt ur-tak tu-ce-a nu 
iron stairs 3sG.POSS-on IPFV:UP-go-1sG be:FACT 


‘I don't need things in gold or silver, I will go up the iron stairs’ (not the 
golden or silver stairs, 2005-Kunbzang) 
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Some nouns, which only appear in a reduplicated form are presumably an- 
cient collectives, like k"rambaytuytyrm ‘lies’ from a possible non-reduplicated 
form *k’rambaytym (from gsrsgs: k"ram.pa.gtam ‘deceiving words’). 

Second, we find some reduplicated collectives with the vowel /a/, not /w/, in 
the replicated syllable. There are only a few examples, as shown in Table 5.17, 
but several of them are borrowings from Tibetan. In one case, fcafevt ‘words’, 
the base word is a transitive verb (fevt ‘tell’). 


Table 5.17: Collective noun derivation 


Base form Collective Tibetan 

rduil ‘dust’ rdardul ‘dust, dirt’ ger rdul ‘dust’ 
tu-nte^ur ‘fragment’ | u-ntg"ante^ur ‘fragments’ 

u-zur ‘side’ w-zarzur ‘sides’ ax zur ‘side, corner’ 
w-rkw ‘side’ w-rkarkw ‘sides’ 

fevt ‘tell’ feafevt ‘words’ RER bead ‘explain, tell’ 


Reduplicated collective nouns in a- can be used without a number clitic, as in 
(124), but they often appear with the ra ‘plural’ as in (125). 


(124) 


(125) 


znyryama nu mt'a w-kycu nu. tce numurtcu 
ANTHR DEM ANTHR 3sG.POSS-east be:FACT LNK DEM:PL 
tur-ji ur-ntc'antc'ur pur-dyn, jinde k"ro 


INDEF.POSS-field 3sc.Poss-fragment:coLr PST.IPFV-be:many now much 
pY-s-qapur-nur, 

IFR-CAUS-be.fallow-PL 

"Znargama ( The place where one calls the rain’) is on the east of Mtha, 
there used to be many little fragments of fields, but now people have left 
them become fallow’ (150903 kAmYW tWiji3) [00062884520] 


tce tyci nw tü-wy-ytci te*yagte”yar zo  tce, 
LNK barley DEM IPFV-INV-wash IDPH(II):completely.clean EMPH LNK 
rdardurl nura púr-wy-yx-me tce 

dush:COLL DEM:PL IPFV-INV-CAUS-not.exist LNK 

‘Then one washes the barley very thoroughly, one removes all the dirt? 
(2002 tWsqar) 


The noun rgarguin ‘old person’ has the form of a collective noun as those in 
Table 5.17, but it is commonly used with singular or dual referents (as in 126). It 
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could be analyzed as the collective form of a loanword from Tibetan a5% rgan.po 
‘old person’, though the expected form would have been 1rga-rgvn. 


(126) rgargun ni kv-fstum purra 
old.person DU INF-serve PST.IPFV-be.needed 
‘She had to take care of two old people’ (14-siblings) {0003508#S33} 


A third reduplicated collective derivation is only attested by one example, the 
form qajuiqaja ‘all kinds of worms’ (see 127) which derives from qaju ‘worm’ by 
reduplicating the whole word and changing the last rhyme to /-a/, a reduplica- 
tion template reminiscent of that found in Khroskyabs (see Lai 2013, Lai 2017: 
22-24). 


(127) turci ur-)gui  dqajuqaja  tl'amtevt, sumgur yur ur-ruidae 
INDEF.POSS-water 3sc-inside worm:coLL all forest GEN animal 
kur-xtci ku-wxti, myzur pya numura lonba zo 


SBJ:PCP-be.small sBy:pcp-be.big yet bird DEM:PL all EMPH 
ky-fsran kur-ra gur-eti ma 

INF-protect INF:STAT-be.needed sENS-be:AFF LNK 

‘All the creatures in the water, the small and big animals of the forest, 
and also the birds have to be protected’ (160703 jingyu) 100061695543] 


A fourth type of collective has the vowel -e in the reduplicated syllable. It is 
attested in the noun u-5josge ‘all kinds of diluted drinks’ from w-so ‘diluted drink’ 
(derived from the verb #0 ‘rinse’). 


5.7.8.3 Dvandva collective 


The dvandva collective is derived from two nouns, the first one in bound state 
followed by the element -ly- and then by the second noun stem without a pos- 
sessive prefix. All known forms, some of which have Tshobdun cognates,?? are 
listed in Table 5.18. 

Among the examples in Table 5.18, w-kylyjme ‘head upside down’ and kwmy- 
lyxso ‘useless’, ‘in vain’ are mainly used adverbially. The first one mostly occurs 
with verbs such as ct^uz ‘turn towards’ and ru ‘look at’ at, as in (128).?* 


The nouns tw-mylyjag ‘limbs’ and w-kylyjme ‘head upside down’ correspond to o-kolpjmp ‘head 
and tail’ (Sun & Blogros 2019: 533) and o-melója ‘limbs’, respectively (Sun & Blogros 2019: 276). 
34See a definition of this noun in (150), §16.2.1.4. 
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Table 5.18: Dvandva collectives 


Collective First noun Second Noun 
tu-kylymnaw ‘facial features’ tu-ku ‘head’ tu-mpak ‘eye’ 
tu-mylyjag ‘limbs’ tu-mi ‘foot, leg’ tu-ja& ‘hand, arm’ 
w-kylyjme ‘head upside down’ | tw-ku ‘head’ tv-jme ‘tail’ 
kumylyxso ‘useless’ kw-me ‘not existing’ w-xso ‘empty, normal’ 
(128) tce nur wi-sta nu lytc’om nur púr-wy-Ęło ZO 
LNK DEM 3sG.POSs-place DEM churning.bucket DEM IPFV-INV-rinse EMPH 
k’rumk"rum zo qe tee w-kylyjme 
IDPF:II:completely.clean EMPH LNK LNK 3sG.Poss-head.upside.down 
pjúr-wy-ct*uz q'e, ur-mņu nur pa 


IPFV:DOWN-INV-turn.towards LNK 3sc.Poss-opening DEM down 
pjía-wy-et"uz 

IPFV:DOWN-INV-turn.towards 

‘One rinses the churning bucket very clean, and put it upside down at its 
place, the opening down’ (30-macha) 100037464562] 


The noun kwmylyxso ‘useless’, ‘superfluous’, combines the subject participle 
of me ‘not exist’ with the property noun w-xso ‘empty, normal’ (a lexicalized 
participle, whose uses and etymology are described in §5.1.2.7). It can be used 
as predicate with a copula (129), but often occurs in adverbial use meaning ‘in 
vain’, ‘for nothing’ or ‘doing nothing’ as in (130). 


(129) 


(130) 


nurzora kurmylyxso pur-tur-cti-nur ma tur-nyma-nur mane! 
2PL in.vain SENS-2-be.AFF LNK 2-work:FACT-PL not.exist:SENS 


"You are useless, you don’t do any work: (2003 Kunbzang) 


ndzi-<zuoye> pur-fzu-ndzi ra ma kumylyxso 
2DU.POSS-homework 1MP-make-Du be.needed:FACT LNK in.vain 
ku-tur-ryzi-ndzi my-jyy 

IPFV-2-stay-DU NEG-be.allowed:FACT 

‘Do your homework, don't stay there doing nothing: (conversation, 
14-05-10) 


The -ly-/-la- element found in collective dvandva-s is also attested in approxi- 
mate numerals (87.2) and in adverbs such tuxpalvskyr ‘the whole year’ (from tu- 
xpa ‘one year’ and fskyr ‘turn around’) and rtswe¢aylaymtert ‘all the plants’ (from 
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rtsuçay ‘plant’ and t'amtevt ‘all’, respectively from Tibetan &3 rtsi.giy ‘plant’ and 
RESO t"ams.tead ‘all’). Another possible trace of this ly- element is found in the 
adverb lyq"ytymbrt ‘(distance of) several mountain ranges’ (131), which contains 
the noun tymbyt ‘mountain’ and perhaps the bound state q"y- from w-q"u ‘after, 
behind’. 


(131) ji-pyrt*yB lyq"vtymbyt tu 
]PL.POSS-between several.mountains exist:FACT 


"There is a distance of several mountain ranges between us: (elicited) 


Another linking morpheme -my- instead of -ly- is found in the possessed noun 
w-ngumyp¢i ‘the inside and the outside’ from the locative relator nouns ur-gu 
‘inside’ and urpei ‘outside’ (the latter from Tibetan & p"i ‘outside’, §8.3.4.2). 


5.7.9 Superlative 


While there is no adjectival superlative derivation in Japhug (the available con- 
structions to express this meaning are described in 826.4), we find nevertheless a 
derivation applied to locative nouns (88.3.4), expressing the furthest location. As 
shown in Table 5.19, it is built by adding an element -¢w- followed by a complete 
copy of the root of the noun without bound state alternation or partial replica- 
tion; the resulting noun is still an inalienably possessed locative noun. Example 
(132) illustrates the use of one of these forms. 


Table 5.19: Superlative noun derivation 


tu-ku ‘head’, ‘top’ w-kugwku ‘the highest place’ 

ty-qa ‘paw, root’, ‘bottom’ | u-qaguiqa ‘the deepest place’ 

w-rkw ‘side’ w-rkwe¢wrkw ‘the furthest place on the side’ 

u-zur ‘side’ u-zwurguaur ‘the furthest place on the side’ 
(132) rzymts"u ur-qacuiqa pjur-ce tce, numur 

ocean 3sG.POss-bottom:SUPER IPFV:DOWN-g0 LNK DEM 

ur-ky-ny-mumm nura  e-tu-nur-teyt 

3sG.POSS-OBJ:PCP-TROP-be.tasty DEM:PL TRAL-IPFV-AUTO-take.out 

gur-nu. 

SENS-be 


‘[The sperm whale] goes to the lowest depths of the ocean and catches 
the things it likes to eat? (160703 jingyu) {0006169#S24} 
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5.7.10 Unattested derivations 


The only negative morphology possible on Japhug nouns is the privative deriva- 
tion (§5.7.1). Negative prefixes only occur verbs (§13.1), and the only way to ex- 
press non-privative negation on nouns is by using a relative clause (§13.4.1). 
There is no nominal tense derivation corresponding to the English prefix ex-. 
This meaning can only be expressed by participial relatives with the past imper- 
fective participle of the copula pw-kiw-nu (133) (§16.1.1.2). 


(133) w-nmas pur-kur-nu 
3sG.Poss-husband PST.IPFV-SBJ:PCP-be 
‘Her ex-husband (the one who used to be her husband). (several 
attestations) 


In addition, although it is possible to derive abstract nouns from verbs ($16.3, 
§16.4.2, §16.4.7), there is no direct way of deriving an abstract noun from a noun. 
There is however an indirect way of doing it by building a denominal verb, and 
then to subjecting it to a nominalizing derivation. For instance, from the inalien- 
ably possessed tv-mdzu ‘thorn’, the proprietive verb ayw-mdzu ‘be thorny, have a 
lot of thorns’ can be derived (§20.2.4) and its (productive) degree noun ur-tu-vyur- 
mdzu ‘its degree of thornity' is well attested in the degree construction (§26.1.2.1) 
as shown in (134). 


(134) urturvyur-mdzu sayak 
3SG.POSS-PROP:DENOM-thorn be.extremely:FACT 
‘It is very thorny (its degree of having thorns is extreme). (18-NGolo) 
{0003530#S70} 


5.8 Denominal adverbs and postpositions 


5.8.1 Comitative adverbs 


Comitative adverbs are productively derived from nouns. Their meaning is 'hav- 
ing X , ‘together with X’, ‘including X’ or in the case of clothes or covers ‘wear- 
ing X’. 

Comitative adverbs are built by partially reduplicating the last syllable of the 
noun stem (following the morphophonological rules in §4.1) and prefixing either 
k*- or kyyw-. This derivation applies to native words and loanwords from Tibetan. 
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From instance, xevlmuy ‘glasses’ (from Tibetan Sade gel.mig ‘glasses’) yields ký- 
yevimu~lmuy or kvyu-yevlmu-Imury ‘together with glasses; wearing glasses'.?? 

No semantic difference between the comitative adverbs in ký- and those in 
kvyur- has been detected: Both are fully productive and can be built from the same 
nouns. As argued in Jacques (2017d), the kyyw- form is inherited (from proto- 
Gyalrong *kpwo-), while ký- is borrowed from Tshobdun ko-, the exact cognate of 
kyyw- (Sun 1998: 107). The prefix kyyw- and its Tshobdun cognate ko- both origi- 
nate from the participle kw- (§16.1.1) of the proprietive ayw- denominal derivation 
(820.2.4.4), attesting a PROPRIETIVE — COMITATIVE grammaticalization pathway 
(Jacques 2017d). When the base noun is inalienably possessed, it is possible to 
build a comitative adverb with the indefinite possessor prefix or with the bare 
stem. For instance, from tv-rte ‘hat’ one can derive both ký-rtu~rte / kvyu-rtu —rte 
‘with his/her hat’ and kY-tv-rtu-—rte / kvyu-tv-rtu—rte ‘with a/the hat’ with the in- 
definite possessor prefix tv-. These two sets of forms have different meanings: the 
former k*-rtu—rte / kyyw-rtu~rte mean ‘wearing one’s hat’ (example 135), while 
the latter kY-tv-rtu—rte / kvyur-tv-rtu—rte imply that the subject is not wearing the 
hat (136); preserving the indefinite possessor in the derived form alienabilizes the 
inalienably possessed noun (see §5.1.2.9). 


(135) kvyur-rtur-rte zo — k'a w-ngu  ly-tu-ye 
coMrT-hat EMPH house 3sc-inside Aor-2-come[II] 
"You came inside the house wearing your hat. (You were expected to 
take it off before coming in, elicited) 


(136) laytc"a kvyur-tv-rtur-rte zo  ta-ndo 
thing COMIT-INDEF.POSS-hat EMPH AOR:3—3'-take 
‘He took the hat along with the other objects. (Not wearing it, elicited) 


The alienabilized comitative adverb k*tvlulu ‘with milk’ (from tv-lu ‘milk’) is used 
as postnominal modifier in ‘milk tea’ (137). The inalienably possessed form k¥lulu 
‘with its milk’ is only compatible with the animal producing the milk (or in the 
case of a plant producing a milk-like juice). 


(137) tsa ky-ty-lur-lu 
tea COMIT-INDEF.POss-milk 
“Milk tea? (30-Com) {0003736#S92} 


5Note that reduplication applies accross morpheme boundaries, as the coda of yevl ‘glass’ (from 
3er cel ‘glass’) is reduplicated with the following syllable. 
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Comitative adverbs can be used as sentential adverbs, with scope over the whole 
sentence (examples 135, 136). 

They also occur as noun modifiers (as in 137 above), and either follow (137, 138) 
or precede (142, 140) the noun that they modify. 


(138) tv-sno ky-jurjag nur lu-ta-nu 
INDEF.POSS-saddle courr-hand DEM IPFV-put-PL 
‘(Then), they put the saddle with its handles’ (30-tAsno) {0003758#S68} 


The noun modified by a comitative adverb can have various syntactic func- 
tions in the clauses, including object (137, 138, 140), intransitive subject (139, 142) 
or even transitive subject (141). This last option is not attested in the text corpus, 
but speakers have no trouble producing sentences of this type. 


(139) kY-snursno zo ky-rngur 
comItT-saddle EMPH Aor-lie.down 
‘(The horse] slept with its saddle: (elicited) 


(140)  k*-t'vlwur-lwa u-zrym ra kumy c"ír-wy-yut — pjá-wy-ji 
COMIT-earth — 3sc.POss-root PL also IPFV-INV-bring IPFV-INv-plant 
ri maka tu-lor márj-c^a 
but at.all rPFv-come.out NEG:SENS-can 
'Even if one takes its root with earth [around it] and plant it, it cannot 
grow: (15-babW) (000351248112) 


(141) lulu ky-rzur~rzit ra kur zo — fzur  to-ndza-nur. 
cat COMIT-offspring PL ERG EMPH mouse IFR-eat-PL 


"The cat and its young ate the mouse’ (elicited) 


The comitative adverbs have additional meanings in certain contexts. With the 
verb fse ‘be like’, comitative adverbs from body parts occurring with names of 
animals, as in (142) and (143), mean ‘to have a body part that looks like that of 
the other animal. 


(142) pyvk'umu urku numu lulu tsa ^ pur-fse, 
owl DEM 3sG.Poss-head DEM cat a.little sens-be.like 
ur-mtsiok yyzu ma kY-rnur-rna lulu 
3sc.Poss-beak exist:sENs a.part.from COMIT-ear cat 
ur-tui-fse ur-syre ZO. 
3sG.POSS-NMLZ:DEG-be.like SENS-be.extremely/be.funny EMPH 
‘The owl’s head looks a little like that of a cat, apart from the fact that it 
has a beak, it looks very much like a cat with its ears’ (22-pGAkhW) 
{0003594#S7} 
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(143) li pzu — ky-mtc'ur-mtcli ci nur mur-fse 
again mouse COMIT-mouth INDEF DEM SENS-be like 
'[The bat's] mouth is like that of a mouse: (literally ‘It looks like a 
mouse with its mouth. 25-qarmWrwa) {0003648#S11} 


Comitative adverbs connected to a noun can occur before the indefinite article 
ci ‘a’ as in (143), but this article can also be repeated on both the noun and the 
adverb, as in (§9.1.4.1). 


(144) tee jlykru ci ky-rur-ri ci -rgo, 
LNK rake INDEF COMIT-thread INDEF IFR-borrow 
‘He borrowed a rake with a thread’ (140427 qala cho kWrtsAG) 
{0003852#S56} 


Nouns incorporated into comitative adverbs lose their nominal status and can- 
not be determined by relative clauses (including attributive adjectives), numerals 
or demonstratives. In a sentence such as 145 for instance, the attributive partici- 
pial relative [kw~kw-nyvn] ‘all the ones who are evil’ does not determine kyyw- 
gk'w~yk"or ‘with his subjects’, a syntactic structure which would correspond to 
the translation ‘with all his evil subjects’. Rather, it determines the head noun 
together with the comitative adverb ryvlpu kyyw-nk"w~yk"or ‘the king with his 
subjects’, which implies the translation given below. 


(145) rgvlpu kvyur-pk'ur-nklor kur-kur-ryn zo  to-ndo tee, 
king comit-subjects | TOTAL-SBJ:PCP-be.bad EMPH IFR-take LNK 
tcendyre kur-myku nur svtc"a kur-kur-sv-scit 
LNK SBJ:PCP-be.before DEM place TOTAL-SBJ:PCP-PROP-be.happy 
Zo  jo-tsum pu-nu ri  ku-maq'u tce, 

EMPH IFR-take.away sENS-be LNK SBJ:PCP-be.after LNK 

kur-kur-syy-mu zo  jo-tsuum tce 
TOTAL~SBJ:PCP-PROP-fear EMPH IFR-take.away LNK 

‘She took the king and his subjects, all the evil ones, in the beginning 
she took them to nice places, but later she took them to fearful places: 
(2012 Norbzang) {0003768#S341} 


Other denominal adverb formations are also attested in Japhug, but are de- 
scribed in the sections on time nominals (§7.5.2) and locational nouns (§8.3.4) in 
other chapters. 
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5.8.2 Reduplicated perlative 


Partial reduplication of nouns, in addition to the reduplicated collectives (85.7.8.2), 
can also derive location adverbs such as tswtsu ‘along the road’ from tsu ‘road’ 
with a perlative meaning, as in (146). A similar use of the reduplication appears 
in Zbu, but with an additional kə- prefix (Gong 2018: 114). 


(146) c*a ra tsur-tsu küá-wy-nur-ts"i tce 
alcohol PL path~PERLATIVE IPFV-INV-AUTO-drink LNK 
‘One drinks alcohol along the way [back home] (2010-histoire10) 


Other examples of perlative include w-jru~jrog ‘following X's trace’ from ty- 
jrog ‘trace’ (see example 76, §19.4.1). 


5.8.3 -z suffix 


The postposition gaz ‘while ... still’, which is mainly used in a particular type of 
temporal clause (825.3.4.3), probably originates from the inalienably possessed 
noun ty-ga ‘free time’ with the fossil locative suffix -z (related to the locative 
postposition zw, §8.2.4.1) cognate to Situ -s (Lin 1993: 330-331). 


5.8.4 s- prefix 


The adverbs st'uci ‘so much’ (§26.3.1.4) and st"amtevt ‘so much’ are derived from 
the indefinite pronoun t'uci ‘something’ (§6.6.2) and the universal quantifier 
t'amtevt ‘all’ (§9.1.3.1) by what appears to be an s- prefix. 

They are attested in derived forms such as kust^uci ‘this much’ and nust^uci 
‘that much’ (§26.1.1.3) with the prefixed demonstrative stems ku- and nu- (86.9). 

The standard marker stax ‘compared with’ and its variant sustar (88.2.7) are 
clearly related to the locative relator noun w-taw ‘on, above’ (§8.3.4.3). The prefix 
s- is doubled as sw-s- in the form swstaw. 

The ultimate origin of the prefix s- in the adverbs and postpositions above is 
unclear, but it could be the result of the degrammaticalization of the locative -z 
suffix (§5.8.3; this suffix eventually became the locative postposition zw, §8.2.4.1) 
and subsequent procliticization to the following host. For instance, in the case of 
stag, the hypothesized process would be:*° 


1. *X-z (w)-taw (Suffix) 


3*The symbol X represents a noun phrase. The forms are presented in their Japhug orthography 
for convenience, but at the stage when this reanalysis happened, the actual pronunciation of 
the forms in question was probably different. 
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2. *X zə=tag (Procliticization) 


3. X stag (monosyllabicization and reanalysis as a postposition) 
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6.1 Personal pronouns 


The pronominal system of Japhug distinguishes singular, dual and plural. Along- 
side free pronouns, a system of pronominal prefixes is used not only to express 
possession on nouns (§8.2.3.1), but also appears in various non-finite verb forms 
(816.1.1.1, §16.1.2.1, §16.1.3.3, §16.2.2, §16.4.6). These prefixes do not distinguish the 
second and the third person in the dual and plural forms; their use is described 
in $5.11. 


Table 6.1: Pronouns and possessive prefixes 


Possessive Pronouns 
prefixes (Kamnyu dialect) (Tatshi dialect) 
1sG a- azo, aj ya 
2sG ny- nyzo, nyj nago 
3SG u- zo mi 
1DU tçi- t¢izo ts230 
2DU ndzi- ndzizo ndzazo 
3DU ndzi- zvni mindzp 
1PL i- izo, izora, izvra jigo 
2PL nu- muzo, muzora, muzyra 230 
3PL nu- zara mijo 
generic tu- tuzo = 


Free pronouns and possessive prefixes are remarkably similar in Kamnyu Ja- 
phug. In this dialect, all the pronouns except the third person dual and plural 
are formed by adding the root -zo to the corresponding possessive prefix. In the 
eastern Japhug dialects (represented by Tatshi in Table 6.1), the 1sc ra and 3sc mi 
pronouns differ from the corresponding possessive prefixes (the former is possi- 
bly borrowed from Situ pā). 


6 Pronouns 


The first and second person singular pronouns azo and nvzo also have the 
shorter monosyllabic forms aj and nyj, respectively. These short forms are con- 
siderably less common in stories (in the reported speech of the characters), but 
appear frequently in free conversations. 

Japhug lacks any inclusive/exclusive distinction, unlike other Gyalrongic lan- 
guages such as Tshobdun, Situ or Khroskyabs (see Sun 1998, Lin 1993: 177, Prins 
2016: 92, Lai 2017: 170). Example (1) shows the dual pronoun t¢izo ‘we (dual)’ in 
inclusive use (it is clear from the context that the son tells his mother to come 
with him), and (2) illustrates the same pronoun in exclusive use. Similar pairs 
of examples can be found with the first plural pronoun igo ‘we (plural)' and its 
variants. 


(1) a-mu tcet"a teizo kumny ce-tci 
1sG.poss-mother later 1DU also go:FACT-1DU 
‘Mother, you and I will go too’ (2003 tWxtsa) 


(2 nwzora yur nu-cymuryduc'o — kur-fse nu urts"yt nul, 
2PL GEN 2PL.POSS-gun COMIT SBJ:PCP-be.like DEM 3sc-instead DEM 
tcizo yur tei-tyni tur-ldza purtu tce, nur 
1DU GEN 1DU.POss-staff one-long.object PsT.IPFV-exist LNK DEM 
kv-nur-t'ur-tci cti wo 


AOR-AUTO-spread-1DU be:AFF:FACT SFP 


‘Instead of guns and other things like you, wepy.gxcz only had a staff, 
and wepy Fxcy used it as a bridge (to cross the river)? (2003 Kunbzang) 


Third person pronouns can be used with inanimate referents, as the third per- 
son dual gyni in example (3). 


(3) tce rggu nu to-k-xmur-rpu-ndzi-ci tce, tcendvre zvni 
LNK boulder DEM IFR-PEG-RECIP-bump.into-DU-PEG LNK LNK 3DU 
pjr-nur-Norur-ndzi 
IFR-AUTO-ACAUS:shatter-DU 
‘The boulders bumped into each other and they were pulverized’ 
(smanmi4.82-83) 


In some contexts, demonstrative pronouns rather than person pronouns are 
used to refer to a third person, even human (see §6.9). 

Personal pronouns are not used as head of relative clauses (as in Chinese **::* 
IK <... de ni > ‘you who are ..’), though there are case of relativization of first 


or second person possessor, as in (4) (§23.5.10.1). 
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(4) azonu [a-mu kur-me] nu-a tce tce 
1SG DEM 1sG.POss-mother sBJ:PCP-exist be:FACT-1SG LNK LNK 


‘I am someone who does not have a mother’ (2003Nyimawodzer2) 


Personal pronouns can take determiners, in particular the demonstrative nu as 
in (4), numerals (§7.1.7) and can also precede a noun in apposition, in expressions 
such as izo kuru ‘we, Tibetans’ (5) or nvzo qaepa ‘you frog’ in (6). 


(5) izo kurur tee pyjka tu-nur-ti-j nu tee, 
1pL Tibetan LNK species.of.squash IPFV-AUTO-say-1PL LNK 
"We Tibetans call it pyjka’ (16-CWrNgo) 100035184569] 


(6) nvzo qaepa nv-rzap cur kur tür-wy-mbi 
2sG frog 2sc.poss-wife who ERG 2-INV-give:FACT 
"Who will give you a wife, you frog’ (2002 qaCpa) 


The relationship between the pronouns and the following noun is not neces- 
sarily appositional; for instance, in (7), despite the absence of possessive pre- 
fix on the borrowing +X WK «tühànzü- ‘local Chinese’, the meaning of izora 
<tuhanzu > is ‘the local Chinese living among us’ rather than “We local Chinese’. 


(7) izora <tuhanzu> ra ku, <qingyang>tu-ti-nu pu. 
1PL local.Chinese PL ERG bharal IPFV-say-PL be:FACT 
‘The local Chinese among us call it “qingyang”’ (20-xsar) {0003568#S41} 


As in most languages with polypersonal indexation, pronouns (especially first 
and second person pronouns) are never obligatory, and a finite verb form without 
overt argument NPs is a perfectly well-formed sentence (§22.1). Overt pronouns 
are obligatorily overt as core arguments only when focalized (§22.1.2.3). 

Japhug presents a very common subtype of split ergativity: the ergative kw 
being obligatory on transitive subject third person pronouns (except in the case 
of the emphatic use of pronouns, §6.4) but optional on first and second person 
pronouns (§8.1.2 and §8.2.2.1). 


6.1.1 Honorific plural 


The second plural pronoun muzo can be used as honorific pronoun, as in (8), 
where the addressee is unambiguously singular. 


(8) wutrz nuwzote’i w-ruy tur-u-nui? 
actually 2pL what 3sc.Poss-race 2-be:FACT-PL 
‘Actually, which type of being are you?’ (2003 smanmi) 
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This pronoun correlates with plural honorific indexation -nw (§14.6.1.2). Note 
that the plural ra also occurs as a honorific marker on nouns (§9.1.1.3). 


6.1.2 Personal pronouns as possessive markers 


Personal pronouns occur instead of possessive prefixes (§5.1) as first member of 
compounds with the adverbs -swso ‘as X wish’ (from the verb swso ‘think’), as in 
example (9) and -sti ‘X alone’. 


(9) a-zda ra zara-surso | tu-nu-nynkwnke-nur 
1sc.POss-companion PL 3PL-as.wish IPFV-AUTO-go.here.and.there-PL 
gur-khu 
SENS-be.possible 
"The other [snakes] can go here and there as they wish. (The divination 
2002) 100033644543] 


The noun -fra ‘it is X's turn to’ can either take a regular possessive prefix, or 
a pronoun in bound state form as in (10), where the bound form nvzv- occurs 
instead of nvzo ‘2sc’. 


(10)  wortc"i nvzv-fra a-ty-tur-ti ra 
please 2sc.Poss-turn IRR-PFV-2-say be.needed:FACT 
‘It is your turn to say it? (2014-kWlAG) 


These constructions are discussed in more detail in §5.1.2.12 and §22.2.2.4. 


6.2 Generic pronouns 


6.2.1 tuzo ‘one’ 


The generic pronoun tuzo ‘one’ has the same morphological structure as personal 
pronouns as seen in the previous section, combining the generic possessive prefix 
tu- with the pronominal root -zo. Note that this generic possessive has to be 
strictly distinguished from the homophonous indefinite possessor prefix tu- (see 
§5.1.3). It has a rare plural variant tuzvra ‘one’ (see §14.6.1.3, example 166). 

In Japhug, sentences have at most one generic human referent (§5.1.3). If this 
referent is core argument, the verb has generic indexation (kw- for intransitive 
subject and object and wy- for transitive subject, as in the following example, 
§14.3.2.5). The generic argument can be realized as the generic pronoun tuzo as 
in (11) or by a generic noun (such as turme ‘person’, §6.2.2). 
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tui-zda pjiü-wy-z-yvtca, tuzo  ntsu 
GENR.POSS-companion IPFV-INV-CAUS-be.wrong oneself always 
pjur-kur-zyv-yvggi tce, pur-kur-nur-yvtca ktuny 
IPF V-GENR:S/O-REFL-be.right LNK AOR-GENR:S/O-AUTO-be.wrong also 
pjur-kur-zyv-yvggi tce, w-mbryzur küur-tu 
IPFV-GENR:S/O-REFL-be.right LNK 3sG.Poss-result sBJ:PCP-have 

me tu-kurti puru. 

not.exist:FACT IPFV-GENR-say SENS-be 

‘If one considers that one’s companion is wrong, and always considers 
himself to be right even if one is wrong, there is can be no good result: 
(IWlu) 100033614580] 


The generic pronoun can occur before a noun with the generic possessive as in 
tuzo tu-skyt ‘one’s language’ in example (12); this contributes to disambiguating 
between the indefinite possessive and the generic possessive in the case of in- 
alienably possessed nouns (thus on its own tw-skyt can mean either ‘a language’ 
or ‘one’s language’). 


(12) 


tcendvre turzo tur-skyt zara yui-suixevt jur-ra, 
LNK GENR GENR.POSS-language 3PL INv-teach:FACT SENS-be.needed 
zara nur-skyt tuzo kur-sumxecvt gurra 


3PL 3PL.POss-language GENR GENR:S/O-teach:FACT SENS-be.needed 


‘One has to teach them one’s language, and they have to teach you their 
language: (150901 tshuBdWnskAt) {0006242#528} 


When occurring in A function, the generic pronoun tuzo obligatorily receives 
the ergative kw as in (13) (note that in example 12, although the generic referent 
is A in the first clause, tuzo does not take ergative because it is a determiner of 
tu-skyt). 


(13) 


turzo kur tur-yti r-wy-nur-car kur-mar ku, 
GENR ERG GENR.POSS-spouse IPFV-INV-AUTO-search INF:STAT-not.be ERG 
tur-p'ama ra kur tur-yti jJur-ear-nur 
GENR.POSS-parent PL ERG GENR.POSS-spouse IPFV-search-PL 

‘One could not choose one's spouse, one's parents chose one's spouse? 
(14-siblings) (000350845191) 


Relator nouns (88.3), for example the dative w-¢ki (88.3.1), are grammaticalized 
from inalienably possessed nouns and like them, take a generic possessive prefix 
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(tw-¢ki or tu-p"e ‘to one’) when following tuzo, as in example (14), which describes 
the Omaha-type skewing rule in the kinship system (§27.5). 


(14) turni yur urrjit nura ku tuo tur-cki 
GENR.POSS-FZ GEN 3sG.Poss-child DEM:PL ERG GENR GENR-dat 
“a-rpur”, ty-tcur pur-kur-u ny “a-rpur” 


1sc.Poss-MB INDEF.POSS-son PST.IPFV-GENR:S/O-be if 1sc.Poss-MB 
tu-ti-nut, — tc'eme pur-kur-yu ny “a-tas” tu-ti-nu 
IPFV-say-PL girl ^ PST.IPFV-GENR:S/O-be if 1sc.Poss-MZ IPFV-say-PL 
kur-ra nu 

INF.STAT-be.needed be:FACT 

‘One’s father’s sister's children have to call oneself “my maternal uncle" if 
one is a boy, “my maternal aunt” if one is a girl? (140425 kWmdza03) 
{0003787} 


As examples (11) to (14) illustrate, generic agreement between pronoun, pos- 
sessive prefix and verb indexation is very systematic. Examples of 1Pr indexation 
with generic pronouns or vice-versa are, however, attested (§14.6.1.3). 

Due to the constraint against more than one generic argument per clause 
(§5.1.3), the only case that the generic pronoun can appear two times in the same 
clause occurs in reflexive constructions (§18.3), as in (15). 


(15) tuzo kur tuo tu-kw-nuw-zyy-pri ra 
GENR ERG GENR IPFV-GENR:S/O-AUTO-REFL-protect be.needed:FACT 
kv-ti — nur-yu 
INF-say SENS-be 
‘One has to protect oneself’ (04-qala1) 


6.2.2 The generic noun turme 'person' 


The noun turme ‘person’, also attested to express indefinite humans (86.6.1) or in 
the meaning ‘someone else’ (86.8), can occur as a marker of generic person, as 
in (16). 


(16) turme kumy tü-wy-ndza sna. 
people also IpFv-INv-eat be.good:FacT 


‘It is also good for people to eat’ (12-Zmbroko) {0003490#S29} 


In this function, turme ‘person’ can be indexed on the verb by either generic 
person (as in 16) or 3PL markers, a question explored in more detail in §14.6.2. 
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There is a slight difference of usage between turme ‘person’ and tuzo ‘one’ 
in clauses with a generic argument. Both can be followed by a noun or a case 
marker taking the generic possessive prefix, as in (17) and (18). 


(17 turme tur-fsu cantar tu-mbro — my-c'a. 
people GENR.Poss-equal.to until 1PFv-be.big NEG-FACT:can 


‘It cannot grow bigger than a person: (‘as oneself’) (11-qarGW) 


[00034804825] 

(18) urtur-mbro numu tuo tur-fsu jamar tu-zyut 
3SG-NMLZ:DEG-be.high DEM GENR GENR-equal.to about rPrFv:UP-reach 
c*a. 
can:FACT 


‘As for its size, it can reach one’s (‘a person’s’) size? (16-CWrNgo) 
{0003518#S18} 


However, turme ‘person’ as a generic noun can alternatively be used with a 
possessee or a case marker with the third person singular w- prefix, as in (19), 
while this option does not exist for tugo ‘one’. 


(19) turme u-fsu jamar tu-pze c*a. 
people 3sc-equal.to about 1prv-do[III] can:FAcT 
‘It can grow about the size of a person’ (12-ndZiNgri) {0003488#S4} 


6.3 Genitive forms 


The form of pronouns and personal prefixes undergoes few morphophonologi- 
cal changes in combination with postpositions and relational nouns. However, 
in combination with the genitive postposition yw (cf §8.2.3), some personal pro- 
nouns have special forms indicated in Table 6.2. 

While some degree of variation exists with dual and plural pronouns (for in- 
stance the regular izo yw is found alongside izvy and izvra yw), for the singular 
pronouns only one form is attested. 


(20) azuy  ndza nu ci, nyzury ndza nu, aj 
1sG:GEN reason be:FACT QU 2SG:GEN reason be:FACT 1sG 
mürj-tso-a 
NEG:SENS-understand-1sc 
‘I don't know if it is because of me, or because of you’ (that the phone 
line is not working well) (phone conversation) 
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Table 6.2: Pronouns and possessive prefixes 


Free pronoun Genitive 


azo aguly 1sG 
nYzo nyguy 2SG 
zo wZry 3sG 
teizo tgizvy 1DU 
ndzizo ndzizvy 2DU 
zvni zvniyui 3DU 
izo izvy, izvra yul 1PL 
nuizo muzyy, muzyra yul  2PL 
zara garay, zara yul 3PL 


In the genitive forms of the pronouns, the vowel of the genitive marker is 
generally dropped, and the pronominal root -zo undergoes vowel change to -zwy 
(in the case of first and second person) and -zvy (in other forms). Note that zaray 
is the only case of the rhyme /ay/ in Japhug. 

When genitive pronouns occur as determiners of nouns (including in the pos- 
sessive existential construction, §22.5.2.1), these nouns almost always take a pos- 
sessive prefix coreferent with the genitive pronoun, as in (21). 


(21) teizvy  tei-t"yfkylyyi turckat pur-tu tce, nu 
1DU:GEN 2DU-plant.ash one-load PsT.1PFV-exist LNK DEM 
kv-nur-ytyr-tci cti wo 
AOR-AUTO-spread-1DU be:AFF:FACT SFP 
"We had one load of ash, and we spilled it there’ (2003 Kunbzang) 


The genitive pronouns can be used as possessive pronouns (‘mine’, ‘my own’ 
etc) and take the determiner mu and the plural ra, as in (22) and (23). 


(22) “tee ynvsqaptur-rzar tu-tsu tce pu-saw nu” ——gur-ti-nu 
LNK twenty.one-night rPrv-pass LNK IPFV-hatch be:FACT SENS-say-PL 
ri azuy nu ynvsqamnuiz ty-rzas — mvctsa mur-nul-Edk. 

LNK 1SG:GEN DEM twenty.two one-night until NEG-AoR-hatch 
‘People say that [chicken eggs] hatch after twenty-one days, mine took 
twenty-two days to hatch’ (150819 kumpGa) [00063885533] 
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(23) weyy nura tu-nuryx-fdi tce, cui-sy-sqvr 
3SG:GEN DEM:PL IPFV-AUTO-CAUS-be.well LNK TRAL-APASS-hire:FACT 
my-ra 
NEG-be.needed:FACT 
‘He repairs his own [machines] by himself, he does not need to ask other 
people’ (14-siblings) {0003508#S153} 


6.4 The emphatic use of pronouns 


In addition to their referential and anaphoric functions, pronouns in Japhug 
can be used in an emphatic way in combination with the emphatic particle zo 


(§26.1.1.5), as in (24). 


(24) azo uo zo ky-mto mur-pur-rpo-t-a. 
1sG 3SG EMPH INF-see NEG-AOR-experience-PST:TR-1sG 
‘I never saw it itself? (24-kWmu) 10003618457] 


In combination with the autive nu- on the verb, pronouns express the mean- 
ing ‘do X on one's own’ (§19.1.3). In the case of transitive verbs, third person 
pronouns in this function does not take the ergative even if the referent is the 
transitive subject (example 25, where tevt ‘take out’ is transitive, §22.4.2.3). 


(25) tee lu-nur-ryji-nu tce, nur-ky-ndza nura zara 
LNK IPFV-AUTO-plant.crops-PL LNK 3PL.POSS-OBJ.PCP-eat DEM:PL 3PL 
pjur-nur-teyt-nur pjv-nu tce 
IPFV-AUTO-take.out-PL IFR.IPFV-be LNK 
"They were working in the fields, and earning their own food by 
themselves. (about lepers, who were settled in the special place by the 
government, 25-khArWm) [00036444561] 


The emphatic pronoun ray ‘oneself’ borrowed from Tibetan =< rar ‘oneself’, 
can also be used with any person, though this usage is not very common. It can 
occur with the autive (26) or without it (27). 


(26) nyzo tu-tu-ti my-ra ma azo ran 
2SG IPFV-2-say NEG-be.neededo:FACT LNK 1sG oneself 
tu-nur-ti-a JYY 
IPFV-AUTO-say-1sG be.possible:FACT 
"You don't need to say it, I can say it myself? (elicited) 
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(27) azoran zo  ju-ce-a ra 
1sG oneself EMPH IPFV-go-1sG be.needed:FACT 
‘I have to go there myself? (150830 afanti-zh) {0006380#594} 


6.5 Interrogative pronouns 


The interrogative pronouns in Japhug are indicated in Table 6.3. These pronouns 
are used in independent interrogative clauses (28), in subordinate clauses (29), 
and also in correlatives (30) (§23.2.5), and also occur to express non-specific ref- 
erents (these uses are described in § $6.6.6, after the indefinite pronouns). 


(28) tce myzu tei pur-gu? 
LNK yet what PsT.IPFV-be 
"What was there [after this one]? (12-ndZiNgri) {0003488#S92} 


(29) uzotei kur-ņu nur ko-tso-nur tce tce 
3sG what sBJ:PCP-be DEM IFR-understand-PL LNK LNK 
c 'Y-wy-text 
IFR:DOWNSTREAM-INV-take.out 
"They understood what he was, and expelled him (from their group): 
(140427 hanya yu gezi-zh) {0003842#S18} 


(30) wr-p"onbu tci kurfse nur notcu ursvz-ryzi 
3sc.Poss-body what sBj:PcP-be.like DEM where 3SG-OBL:PCP-remain 
numu yur kur-nuitsa. kur-fse pur-cti tce 
DEM GEN SBJ:PCP-fit SBJ:PCP-be.like SENS-be:AFF LNK 
"The way its body is like is well-adapted to the place where it lives: 
(19-rNamoN) [0003552422] 


In addition to these pronouns, some indefinite pronouns are also marginally 
used in questions, see for instance (87) in $6.6.2. 


6.5.1 te’ ‘what’ 


The interrogative pronoun ‘what’ considerably varies across Japhug dialects. In 
Kamnyu we find tc"i, apparently borrowed from Tibetan tçi. Neighbouring di- 
alects of Gdongbrgyad area have either ts"i (in Mangi) or t"i (in Rqaco), which 
represents the original Gyalrongic root for this interrogative pronoun (cognate 
with Tibetan & t¢"i ‘what’ and Limbu the). Even in the Kamnyu dialect, the form 
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Table 6.3: Interrogative pronouns 


tci what 

gu ‘who’ 

t"ystuy ‘how many’ 
t'vjtcu ‘when’ 

potgu ‘where’, yoj ‘where’ 
te'indza ‘why’ 


ts"i- is directly attested in the indefinite ts"itsuku ‘whatever’ (86.6.3). Mangi Japhug 
shares with Kamnyu the sound change *t"i  ts"i which also affects the verb ts"i 
‘drink’ (this sound change occurred after the pronoun *t^i underwent bound state 
alternation to t'u- and was used to build the indefinite pronoun t^uci ‘something’, 
see 86.6.2). Note that Kamnyu Japhug te"i ‘what’ is homophonous with the noun 
tçi ‘tree-trunk stairs’ attested for instance in example (31) - the readers of Japhug 
texts have to be aware of this potential ambiguity. 


(31) com yyu  kur-mbur-mbro zo  urymbaj zur te'i 
iron tower SBJ:PCP-EMPH-be.high EMPH 3sG.Poss-side Loc treetrunk.stairs 
tu-kur-ndur ci pur-tu guru 
IPFV:UP-SBJ:PCP-ACAUS:spread INDEF PST.IPFV-be sENS-be 
"There was a huge iron tower, with a tree-trunk stairs on its side’ (2005 
Norbzang) 


The Eastern dialects of Gsardzong and Datshang have xto instead, a word of un- 
known etymology; these dialects, which share many additional morphosyntactic 
and phonological commonalities, can be collectively referred to as ^Xtokavian". 

In the Kamnyu dialect, t¢"i ‘what’ is by far the most common interrogative pro- 
noun in the corpus. In interrogative clauses, it can be used to ask about objects, 
non-human animals (32) and names of persons (33), and can occur as prenominal 
determiner meaning ‘what (type of)’ as in (34). 


(32) nvzo ny-mbro nu tc'i nu 

2sG 2sG.POSs-horse DEM what be:FACT 

"Who is your horse?’ (about a sentient horse) (2003 smanmi2) 
(33) tei tw-rmi? 

what 2-be.called:FAcT 


‘What is your name?’ (heard in context) 
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(34) tcendyre myzur tei cku tu 
LNK yet what allium exist:FACT 
"What other [plants of the genus] Allium are there?' (07-Cku) 
[00034244S94] 


As in many languages, this interrogative pronoun (instead of the pronoun eui 
‘who’) is also used in questions about classification of persons (Idiatov 2007), 
including social affiliation (35, and 29 above) and biological affiliation (47). 


(35) wtyz nwzote’i ur-ruy tul-nu-nur? 
finally 2PL what 3sc.Poss-race 2-be:FACT-PL 
‘Finally, which type [of being] are you?’ (smanmi 2003) 


There is no specific interrogative pronoun to ask about manner like English 
‘how’, and Japhug expresses this meaning by combining t¢"i with the verbs fse 
‘be like’ or stu ‘do like’ (§24.5.7) as in (36). 


(36) ny-smyn ty-sur-fzu-t-a ri maka 
3sc.Poss-medicine AoR-cAUS-make-PsT:TR-1sa but at.all 
müzj-p"yn, tce tc'i zo  tu-wy-stu pn 
NEG:SENS-be.efficient LNK what EMPH IPFv-INV-do.like be.efficient:FACT 
‘I had medicine made for you but it does not work, how should we do for 
it to work?' (nyima wodzer 2002) 


When used with tc"i, the similative verbs often take an infinitival complement 
as in (37). 


(37) a-ti, ki  kur-fse tyjpyom kur-wxti 
1sc.Poss-younger.sibling this sBj:PCP-be.like ice SBJ:PCP-be.big 
nutcu, ky-ce tei tv-tur-fse-ndzi? 

DEM:LOC INF-go what AoR-2-be.like-bu 
‘Sister, how did you cross such a big block of ice?’ (Kunbzang 2005) 


The pronoun te"i ‘what’ on its own can occur in questions about the reason or 
the purpose of a particular state of affair, as in (38) and (39). 


(38) azotc'i a-pur-ju-a? 
1sc what IRR-IPFv-be-1sG 
"How can it be me?’ (2003 sras) 
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(39) a-tycime, te'i pnurturnyre nu? 
1sc.Poss-lady what sENs-2-laugh be:rAcT 
‘My lady, why are you laughing?’ (Not ‘what are you laughing at?’, 2002 
qaCpa) 


When referring to purpose or reason, it is possible to combine tçi ‘what’ with 
the nouns urspa ‘material’ and w-ndza ‘cause’ (as the pronoun te"indza ‘why’) , as 
in (40) and (41). Note that examples (39) and (41) are from the same story, just a 
few lines away, in the same context; the construction in (41) is a more explicit 
variant of that in (39). 


(40) tce tei urspa puru my-xsi ma tce nui 
LNK what 3sc.Poss-material PsT.IPFV-be NEG-GENR:know LNK LNK DEM 
kur-fse pjv-tu 


SBJ:PCP-be.like IFR.IPFV-exist 
‘It is not known what it was for, but there was something like that: 
(hist140522 GJW) (00040514818) 


(41) tc'indza nur-tur-yrwu nu? 
why sENS-2-cry be:FACT 
"Why are you crying?' (2002 qaCpa) 


The pronoun t¢"i takes case marking with genitive yw and the instrumental/ 
ergative kw, as in (42). 


(42) tee tc"i kw tu-sur-fze nu myxsi ma nul 
LNK what ERG IPFV-CAUS-make[III] be:FACT NEG-GENR-know LNK DEM 
kur-fse nu, surku ri ku-ndzos nu 
SBJ:PCP-be.like DEM top.of.trees Loc IPFV-ACAUs:attach be:FACT 


‘I don’t what [the wasp] uses to make [its nest;], it; is attached on trees 
like that? (26-ndzWrnaR) [00036784552] 


In combination with the adverb jarma / jamar ‘about’, it can be used to indicate 
a quantity, instead of t^vstuy ‘how many’ (86.5.3), as illustrated by (43), and (44). 


(43) tu-ctsam-a tce tci jamarzo | yvzu kur? 
IPFV-measure[III]-1sG LNK what about EMPH exist:SENS SFP 
‘I will measure it with a scoop to see how much [gold] there is. (140512 
alibaba-zh) {0003965#S56} 
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(44) kKkhutsau-ngu turci tu-rku-mu tee, numuitcu tyne 
bowl 3sc-inside INDEF.POSS-water IPFV-putin-PL LNK DEM:LOC sun 
nul pjur-sur-ntc^yr-nur tce, tce tci jamar ko-ndza numur, numur 
DEM IPFV-CAUS-illuminate-PL LNK LNK what about IFR-eat DEM DEM 
Ur-ngui nuteu  pjurru-nui tee, numui tu-rtok-nur 
3sc-inside DEM:LOC IPFV:DOWN-look.at-PL LNK DEM — IPFV-see-PL 
piv-ngryl. 

IFR.IPFV-be.usually.the.case 

"They used to put water in a bowl and let the sunlight reflect into it; they 
could see how much [of the sun] had been occulted (‘eaten’ by the 
eclipse). (29-mWBZi) 1000372845117] 


It is possible to combine t¢"i jamar with a adjective to express approximate 
comparison, as in (45). 


(45) lulu yur tce umo w-p"onbu tei kurzri jamar 
cat GEN LNK 3sG 3sc.Poss-body what sgj:PcP-be.long about 
ur-jme nur küunv zri ri 
3sG.Poss-tail DEM also be.longFAcT but 
"The cat, its body is about as long as its tail, but.." (27-qartshAz) 
[000370248208] 


In correlative clauses, the pronoun tçi ‘what’ can also be used to refer to a 
quantity without the adverb jamar ‘about’ (example 46). 


(46)  ty-rzit tei ty-kur-sci ni zo  yurtcext 
INDEF.POSS-child what AOR-SBJ:PCP-be.born DEM EMPH INV-take.out:FACT 
kur-ra pjv-cti tce, 


INF:STAT-be.needed IPFV.IFR-be:AFF LNK 
‘However many children were born, one had to raise them’ (tApAtso 
kAnWBdaR I) 


However, in independent interrogative clauses, tc"i ‘what’ cannot refer to quan- 
tities. Sentence (47) thus can only mean ‘Was it a boy or a girl’ not ‘How many 


children did she have?’. 

(47) urrpit tei to-sci 
3sc.Poss-child what 1FR-be.born 
"Was it a boy or a girl?’ (elicited) 
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The interrogative tei ‘what’ occurs in topicalized clauses with an adjective 
stative verb in perfective form, meaning ‘as for how X it becomes’ as in examples 
(48) and (49). 


(48) tei nur-jpum ki captar nur-jpum mürj-c'a 
what Aon-be.thick DEM.PROX above rPrv-be.thick NEG:SENs-can 
‘As for how thick it can grow, it cannot grow thicker than this. 
(16-CWrNgo) (000351848147) 


(49) tei ty-mbro, | rnur-rtsvyy cantastu-mbro — míaj-c'a. 
what Aon-be.tall two-stairs above rPrv-be.tall NEG:SENS-can 
‘As for how tall it can grow, it cannot grow taller than two stairs. 
(07-paXCi) (0003430487] 


6.5.2 ceu ‘who’ 


The interrogative pronoun eui ‘who’ occurs in questions about the identification 
of a human referent. It can occur in all syntactic roles, and does not have special 
ergative or genitive forms (see examples 51 and 52). It is the probable cognate of 
a etymon widespread in the Trans-Himalayan family (for instance, Tibetan x su 
‘who’). 


(50) ma-tur-nuqayy ma cur tur-nu my-xsi 
NEG:IMP-2-fish LNK who 2-be:FACT NEG-GENR:know 
‘Don’t fish, I don't who you are. (gesar) 


(51) my-ta-mbi nyzo qacpa cur kur tür-wy-mbi 
NEG-12-give:FACT 2sG frog who ERG 2-INV-give:FACT 
"We won't give her to you, who would give her to you, a frog?’ (2002 
qaCpa) 


(52) eu yur zo pur-k*am-a ra kurye? 
who GEN EMPH IPFV-give:III-1sc be.needed:rAcT SFP 
"Whom should I give [her] to (in marriage)?' (140508 benling gaoqiang de 
si xiongdi-zh) {0003935#S218} 


The pronoun ¢w ‘who’ can be used in one context with non-human referents, 
when asking about which object (out of two or more) has the highest value as to 
a property described by the main verb, as in (53); in this construction, the verb 
receives non-singular indexation (§14.6.1.3), such as the dual -ndzi in this example. 
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Concerning the use of the ergative kw in this sentence see §8.2.7, §26.2.1 and 
Jacques (2016b). 


(53) nu ny-ku ur-tur-rpnyi nu, aki  ce-tei 
DEM 2SG.POSs-head 3SG.POSS-NMLZ:DEG-be.long sFP down go:FACT-1DU 
tce, mbro ur-jme c'ony tú-wy-syfsu, cur kur 
LNK horse 3sG.Poss-tail COMIT IPFV-INV-compare who ERG 
pur-zri-ndzi kur 
SENS-be.long-DU SFP 
‘Your hair is very long, let us go downstairs, and compare it with a 
horse's tail? (2002 qaCpa) 


Forms related to gw ‘who’ in Japhug include the indefinite pronoun gwmyew 
‘whoever, anybody’ (6.6.4) and gwnarwra ‘each better than the other’. 


6.5.3 t"ystwy ‘how many’ and t"yjtgu ‘when’ 


To ask about precise quantities, t^vstuuy ‘how many’ (or ‘how much’) occurs rather 
than tc^i jamar as seen above (843). 


(54) nyzot*ystury — tur-k'vm? 
you how.much 2-give[III]:FAcT 
‘How much [money] do you give [for it]?’ (Bargaining) 


It can be used for any countable quantity, including for people, as in (55). 


(55) ts^"upa t'rstury — turtu-nu nu? 
village how.much 2-exist:FACT-PL be:FACT 


‘How many [people] are you in the village?’ (conversation) 


The pronoun t'vstuy has a conjunct form t"ystw- when used with counted 
nouns, including Chinese borrowings (87.3.1.4). For instance, in (56) and (57), it 
occurs with the classifiers X-mar ‘size of shoes’ (from Chinese fij md), and in 
(57) with the non-nativized form of Ñ <didn> ‘hour’ (the same meaning can be 
expressed without borrowing from Chinese, as in 59). 


(56) ny-xtsa nui t"ystur-mag tu-tur-nge nu 
2sG.POss-shoe DEM how.many-size 1PFV-2-wear|III] be:FacT 


"What is the size of your shoes?’ (Conversation) 
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(57) mumzonutcu  t'ystw-<dian> nu? 
2PL DEM:LOC hour how.many-hour be:FACT 


"What time is it at your place?' (conversation 12-11-2018) 


Combined with the noun ty-rzag ‘time’, t"vstuy can be used to ask about a 
length of time (58). 


(58) nvzo tv-rzak t'ystury jamar ty-tsu tce 
you INDEF.POSS-time how.many about AOR-pass LNK 
ky-tur-spa-t? 


AOR-2-be.able-PST:TR 
‘How long did it take you to learn it?’ (elicited) 


The phrase ty-rzag t"ystwy (or alternatively tuts"ot t"ystwy) in collocation with 
the verb zywt ‘arrive’, is also employed for asking about clock time, as in (59) (see 
§7.5.4) or dates. 


(59) ty-rzaB t’ystury ko-zyurt? 
INDEF.POSS-time how.many IFR-reach 
"What is the time?’ (heard in context) 


Questions about time can also be expressed by the pronoun t"yjtgu ‘when’, as 
in (60) and (61). 


(60) t"yjteu lv-tur-nurye purnu ra ny? 
when Aon-2-come.back[II] pst.1pFv-be PL SFP 
"When did you come back home?’ (taRrdo conversation) 


As shown by (61), t^vjtcu ‘when’ can be used with the genitive yw. 


(61) <jipiao> num t'gtcu yur ty-tur-ytur-t? 
plane.ticket DEM when GEN AOR-2-buy-PST:TR 


"Your plane ticket, for what date did you buy it?' (conversation, 
2014.03.19) 


The pronoun t"yjtgu ‘when’ also occurs in the meaning ‘since when’ to express 
impossible events as in (62). 
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6 Pronouns 


(62) nv-wur kur-ryrjit jr-ari ku ci, 
3sc.Poss-grandfather sBjy:PcP-have.a.child Aon-go[II] sr» Qu 
ty-teur c'u-kur-ryrgit t^rjteu 
INDEF.POSS-sOn IPFV-SBJ:PCP-have.a.child when 
pjv-ngryl? 


IFR.IPFV-be.usually.the.case 


‘[You say] that your father-in-law went away to give birth to a child, but 
since when can a man bear children?’ (tAwa kWCqraR) 


The element t^v- in the pronouns t"yjtgu ‘when’ and t'vstuy ‘how many’ is 
the bound state form of proto-Japhug *t"i, the inherited form of the pronoun 
‘what’ (see 86.5.1). The element -tçu in t"vjtcu ‘when’ is related to the locative teu 
(88.2.4.1). 

The prefixal form euistv- instead of t"ystw- is attested in one story told by Kun- 
bzang Mtsho, probably influence from Tshobdun (63). 


(63) nvmk'a cursty-yom ku-nur-tu kurye? 
sky | how.many-fathom DUBIT-AUTO-exist SFP 
‘How many fathoms [high] is the sky?’ (tàwa kWCqraR) 


6.5.4 gotgu ‘where’ 


The interrogative pronoun roteu ‘where’ and its variant form poj (§8.2.4.4) can 
be used to ask either about a location (64), a direction towards (examples 65 and 
66) or from (67) a certain place. The second syllable of this pronoun -teu comes 
from the locative postposition teu, but the first part is etymologically obscure. 


(64) noteu ku-tur-rvzi? 
where PRES.EGOPH-2-stay 


"Where are you?' (Conversation) 


(65) motcu tur-ce? 
where 2-go:FACT 
"Where are you going to?' (Common greeting used when one meets 
someone on the road) 


(66) qala noj |nurari? 
rabbit where AoR:wzsT-go[II] 
"Where did the rabbit go?' (qala2002) 
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6.5 Interrogative pronouns 


(67) muzvra noteu jv-tur-ye-nui? notcu e-pur-tur-tu-nur? 
2PL where Aor-2-come[II]-PL where TRAL-PST.IPFV-2-exist-PL 
‘Where are you from? Where have you been?’ (2003 sras) 


Likewise, with verbs of manipulation, yoteu can be used both from questions 
about origin (as in 68) or destination. 


(68) numu noteu nv-jag nur-ye nu, notcu jv-tur-yurt? 
DEM where 2sc.Poss-hand AoR-come[II] be:xrAcT where AoR-2-bring 
"Where did you get it from, from where did you bring it?' (150831 renshen 
wawa-zh) {0006418#S48} 


With the determiner nw, the pronoun yotgu means ‘which (of several places)’, 
as in (69) and (70). 


(69) k'a  ragriyu zo ur-ftag pjv-tu cti ma, tce 
house each GEN EMPH 3sG.Poss-mark IFR.IPFV-exist be.AFF:FACT LNK LNK 
notcu nur nu, notcu nu mak mur-pjv-saysvl. 
where DEM be:rAcT where DEM be:FACT NEG-IFR.IPFV-be.clear 
"There was a mark on each of the houses, and one could not tell which 
[house] was [Alibaba's] and which was not? (140512 alibaba-zh) 


(000396545183) 

(70) qaprvftsa numur, cici jr-ari tee ur-ku 
centipede DEM sometimes AOR-go LNK 3sG.POoss-head 
ju-z-myke, cici tce ur-jme ju-z-myke 
IPFV-CAUS-be.first[III] sometimes LNK 3sG.Poss-tail rPFv-CAUs-be.first [III] 
pur-cti tce noteu nur urku nu, noteu ur-jme 


SENS-be:AFF LNK where DEM 38G.POss-head be:rAcT where 3sc.Poss-head 
nu, mürj-saysvl 
be:FACT NEG.SENS-be.clear 


"The centipede, when it moves, sometimes its head goes first, sometimes 
its tail goes first, it is not each to tell which is its head and which is its 
tail? (21-qaprAftsa) 10003582459] 


With generic nouns such as turme ‘person’, poteu can serve as prenominal de- 
terminer to mean ‘a person from where’, as in (71). 


(71) notcu a 
taa la nimiri pampana. That 
job of his is becoming fruitful. sg: 
nimiruu pl: nimie 2pl: nimiiree 

nimiri-soba [nímíri-sóbá] n. (1) 
miser (2) one who covets pl: 
nimiri-deme 2pl: nimi-demee 

nimisogo [nímísógó] n. face e A 
poge kaa la a o bibaala nimisogo 
kye viiri zu. The woman looked 
into her sick child's face and shook 
her head. pl: nimisogere ` 2pl: 
nimisogeree 

nimisogo [nímísógó] adv. in front 
of, ahead of e A gane big la n 
nimisogo. The book is placed in 
front of me. 

nimisoo ([nímísó3] n. dizziness, 
confusion pl: nimisoore 2pl: 
nimisooree 

nimitiiruy [nímítiirág] n. wicked- 
ness Var. nimikuogaa 

nimitoloy [nímítólór] n. haste 

nimitoore [nímítóóri] post. (1) ahead, 
in front of e Ka fooy mono loore a 
sen ka fo kaara nimitoore. If you 
drive you must look ahead. (2) for- 
ward (distance, direction) « O yeli 
ka N gaa nimitoore fee kye lee tu 
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Domo 


nudoloy.She directed that I should 
go ahead a little and turn right. 
nimiyuo [nímíyóó] n. an action that 
creates the impression that one is 
more intelligent than another « Te 
nay gaa a nene pommu Bayuo da 
booro ka o wuli nimiyuo kye ka 
te ba sage. When we went to share 
the meat Bayuo wanted to cheat 
but we did not give him the chance. 
nimiyuoro [nímíyüóró] n. well- 
informed person, one who 
is abreast of the times pl: 
nimiyuoribo 2pl: nimiyuoribee 
nimizee [nímízié] n. seriousness pl: 
nimizeere 2pl: nimizeeree 
nine [nígé] n. face * A bi-entuo 
na ba may booro na pege o nine 
baguo. That lazy child does not like 
washing his face in the morning. pl: 
ninni 2pl: ninnee 
niye sóg? -in front, before, niye- 
sogre, ninesogree in front, before 
nine [niné] adv. in front of, ahead of 
e Ode la a kogi wa big a saana 
niger. He placed the seat in front 
of the visitor. 
nirii [nirü] n. a type of creeping 
plant with edible seeds 2pl: nirree 
no [nó] v to grind a object by 
rubbing it against a surface noe, 
noona, noona, noonema, noonaa 
nomo [nómá] adj. (1) sweet, tasty e 
A tigiri bondirii da nomo la yaga. 
The food at the party was really 
tasty. (2) interesting * A senselloy 
da nomo la ka a bibiiri la paale 


noore 


zie zaa. The story was interesting 
and so the children laughed their 
heads off. Var. noma 

noore [noóóri] v (1) to slither 
(snake) (2) to move aside; usually 
backwards and away from noores, 
noora, noora, nooreba, nooraa, 
nooreba 


noore [nóóri] v. to search, to look 
for noores, noora, noora, nooreba, 
nooraa, nooreba 

noo [nó$] n. happiness, joy * Poge- 
bilii yaga may teere ka noo yoy 
la be serekuli poo. Most young 
women think that marriage carries 
with it only joy. pl: noore  2pl: 
nooree 

noo [nó3] n. fowl pl: noore 2pl: 
nooree 


noo [nó3] v to grow fat or large 
nosze, noono, noono, noonema, 
noonaa 

noo [nó$] adj. sweet e N lenne la 
a tii ka a waa noo le. I tasted the 
tea and it was very sweet. pl: noone 
2pl: noonee 

noo-noore [nó3-nóóri] n. the habit 
of always eating 

noore [nó$ré] n. (1) mouth (2) beak, 
bill pl: noe 2pl: noree 

noore [nóóré] n. edge pl: noe 2pl: 
DÉI 

noore [nóóré] n. exact quantity pl: 
noe 2pl: noree 

noore [nédré] n. statement pl: noe 
2pl: noree 


nodo 


noore [nó$ré] n. the habit of talking 
alot pl: noe 2pl: noree 

noore-emmo . [nóórí-ímmó] n. 
promise 

nore [nóri] v (1) to bend inward, 
usually with force (2) to hide some- 
thing (3) to appear without warn- 
ing e.g. forcing a seed out of a fruit 
noreg, nord, nord, noreba, noraa 

noberaa [nóbéráá] n. irritableness pl: 
noberre 2pl: noberee 

nobinnaa [nóbinnáá] n. agreement 
pl: nobinni 

nobirime [ndbirimé] n. fowl with 
stunted feathers pl: nobirimeri 2pl: 
nobirimee 

noboorog [nóbó$rór] n. troubling 
another person; irritation 


noboyi [n$bóyi] n. double standards 


nobogo [n$b$55] n. bit e.g. of a horse 
pl: nobonne 2pl: nobonnee Var. 
nobaya 


nodaa [n$dáá] n. rooster pl: nodaare 
2pl: nodaaree Var. noraa (pl) 

nodaakommiruu [n$dáákómmírüá] 
n. a type of caterpillar, similar in 
appearance to a maggot, with a red 
head; typically found in the ground 
pl: nodaakommie 2pl: nodaakom- 
miree 

nodakpog [nddakpon] n. capon 
pl nodakponni 2p: mə- 
dakpomo/nədakponnee 

nodalee [n3dàléé] n. cockerel pl: 


nədabilii 2pl: nədabillee 


nodo [nódó] n. food 
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nodoone 


nodoone [ndd3sni] n. that which 
is too little to satisfy (food) 2pl: 
nodooneg 

no-ennaa  [n$-innáà] n. vow, 
promise pl: no-enne 2pl: no-ennee 

nofaa ([n$fáá] n. rudeness; foul 
mouth pl: nofaare 2pl: nofaaree 

nofolee [n5fóléé] n. inability to keep 
a secret 

nofóoo [n$fó56] n. quick at talking 
pl: nofoone 2pl: nofoonee 

nogeraa [nógráá] n. sojourner pl: 
nogere 2pl: nogeree 

nogóo [n$gó6] n. moustache pl: nə- 
goone 2pl: nogoonee 

nogoolo [n3góól5] n. moustache Var. 
nogoola 

nogoo [n$g55] n. one-winged fowl pl: 
nogoore 2pl: nagooree 

nogbembebe [nógbémbébé] n. curse, 
foul language 

nogbene [ndgbéni] n. lip sg: nogben- 
noo pl: nogbeme 2pl: nogbennee 

nohaarog [nóhááróg] n. trouble- 


someness, pestering behaviour Var. 
noyaaror 


nokonnoo [n$k3nnó$] n. sweet talk 
pl: nokonnoore 2pl: nokonnooree 

nokoolog [n$k55lóg] n. feathers of 
fowl 2pl: nokoolee 


nokorema [n$kórímá] n. a type of 
fowl with feathers like those of a 
partridge pl: nokorre 2pl: nokorree 

nokpage [ndkpagi] n. gluttonism 
Var. nokpogi 
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nomuu 


nokpankyoone [n$kpántfóóni] n. a 
type of fowl with ash-coloured 
feathers pl: nokpankyoomo  2pl: 
nokpankyoonee 

nokpeene [ndkpiéni] n. argument 
2pl: nokpeenee 

nokpogi [ndkpogi] n. gluttonism pl: 
nokpogiri 2pl: nokpogiree Var. 
nokpage 

nolay [n$làn] n. unity; agreement 

nolee [n3léé] n. chick pl: nobilii 2pl: 
nobillee 

nolibie [nólíbíé] n. a type of fowl 
with spotted feathers 

noll [n3ll] adj. oval and large 

noll [n5ll] adj. oval and small 

noluuri [n$làüri] n. the act of re- 
nouncing an oath 

nomaa [nómáà] n. surprise pl: nə- 
maama 2pl: nomaanee 

nomelime [nimélimé] n. sweets pl: 
nomelimee 

nomelime [ndmélimé] adj. craving 
for sweet things 

nomm [ndmm] adv. at rest; without 
movement 

nommo [nómmó] n. love; strong af- 
fection or likeness for 

nomoonaa [nómó$náá] n. lips dec- 
orated with red lipstick pl: no- 
moone/nomoomo 2pl:nomoonee 

nomuri [nómürí] n. a small, smooth 
stick fixed in a hole made in the lip 
pl: nomue 2pl: nomuuree 

nomuu [nómüü] n. dumbness pl: nə- 
muuni 2pl: nomuunee 


nonene 


nonene [ndnéni] n. chicken (meat) 
sg: nonenoo pl: noneme  2pl: 
nonennee 


nonne [ndnni] n. love, affection 2pl: 
nonnee 


nonne boore [nànní bóórí] n. the act 
of taking sides 


nonoo [nónó$] n. convincing talk; 
sweet mouth pl: nonoore  2pl: 
nonooree 


nono [n$n$] n. lover, one who likes 
pl: nonema  2pl nonemee Var. 
nona 


nonomaa [nàn3màà] n. a type of tree 
with medicinal properties and edi- 
ble fruits pl: nonomae 


nonyagaa [n$pnágáá] n. adult female 
hen (one that has hatched chicks) 
pl: nonyagene 2pl: nonyanenee 

nonyeeraa [nopiéraa] n. laying fowl 
pl: nonyeere 2pl: nonyeeree 

nonyeme [nópnímé] nm. disturbing 
sharp utterance e.g. barking puppy 
2pl: nonyemee 


nope [nóg] v. (1) to massage (2) to 
make soft by applying substances 
and wringing out (leather) (3) to 
knead nogee, nono, nono, nonema, 
nonaa 


noge [nàg] v (1) to like, to love 
(2) to prefer nopee, nono, nono, 
nonema, nonaa, nonema 


noo [n$5] adv. very one, exactly e O 
ne o zu nəə la da wa a kye. He is 
the very one who came here. 


nore 


noofeele [nddfiili] n. a hard, sharp 
nail on the back of the leg of a full- 
grown male fowl pl: noofeele, 2pl: 
noofeelee 

nooganaa [n33gànàá] n. big vein run- 
ning from the heel to the calf pl: 
nooganne 2pl:nooganee 

nookyoone [n33kyóóni] n. ankle pl: 
nookyooma 2pl: nookyoonee 

noopelaa [n55ptláá] n. abscess on the 
sole of the foot 

noosagkpaare [n35sàgkpáàri] n. (1) 
heel (2) hind toe of a bird pl: 
noosapkpae 2pl: noosagkpaaree 


nootemiri [n33tímíri] n. shoelaces pl: 
nootemie 2pl: nootemiiree 


nootere [n33tíri] n. footwear, sandal, 
shoe sg: nooteroo pl: nootee 2pl: 
nooteer££ 


nootere [nddtiri] n. boil, abscess sg: 
nooteroo pl:nootee 2pl: nooteeree 

nopollaa [n$pólláà] n. vow, promise 
pl: nopolle 2pl: nopollee 

nopollee [nópólléé] n. young fowl 
pl: nopolbilii 2pl: nopolbillee Var. 
nopole; nopolo 

nore [nàri] v. to be lucky « Zene 
karembiiri banay nay ba wa 
sakuuri wiéu noree la ne a 
karema potuo na nag ba wa 
sakuuri, o da na eye ba zée. To- 
day, those pupils who came to 
school late were lucky that wicked 
teacher did not come to school 
since he would have punished 
them severely. noreg, nərə, nərə, 
noreba, noraa 
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nosare 


nosare [ndsari] n. a hen trough Var. 
nosere 


nosere [ndséri] n. drinking water 
container for fowl pl: nosae 2pl: 
noseree Var. nosare 

noteetee [ndtéétéé] n. incompatible 
statements; usually made by the 
same person 

notenzuyi [nóténzún] n. pursed lips; 
protruding lips to show anger, 
annoyance pl: notenzunni 2pl: 
notenzunee/notenzunee 

motore [nótóri] n. the act of press- 
ing the lips together (sign of annoy- 
ance) 


notoro [n3tóró] n. moustache pl: no- 
torri 2pl: notoree 


notuo [nótúó] n. abusiveness; rude- 
ness of language 


notuo [nótúó] n. hungering 
no-uunaa [nó-úúnáá] n. brooding 
fowl pl: no-uuni 2pl: no-uunee 


novelaa [n$víláá] n. encouraging 


talk 
nowogi [n5wógi] n. dog pl: nowogri 
2pl: nowogree 


nowoo [nów3$] n. abrassiveness pl: 
nowoore 2pl:nowooree Var. notuo 

noyaarog [n$yááróg] n. causing 
trouble, pestering 

noyoore [n$yóàri] n. pestering e.g. a 
little child Var. noyaarog 

nozage [ndzagi] n. pen for hens pl: 
nozagere 2pl: nozageree 


nozagere [n$zàgiri] n. disobedience 
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nufoori 


nozee [ndzié] n. red mouth 

nozoolo [n$z6615] n. fringe pl: nə- 
zoolee Var. nozoola 

nozobo [nóz3b$] n. the act of pester- 
ing someone to annoy that person 
Var. nozoba 


nse [nsé] n. (1) Mr (2) great one 


nu [nd] n. hand, arm sg: nuuruu pl: 
nuuri 2pl: nuuree 


nubaga [nábágá] n. bangle for the 
wrist pl: nubanne 2pl: nubannee. 
Var. nu bogo 

nubidaa [nübidáà] n. thumb pl: nu- 
bidaare 2pl: nubidaaree 

nubidori [nábidórí] n. finger joint; 
knuckle pl: nubidorri 2pl: nu- 
bidoree 

nubi-eene [nübi-íéní] n. fingernail 
pl: nubi-eeme 2pl: nubi-eenee Var. 
nubi-ée/nubi-éme 

nubilee [nübiléé] n. smallest finger, 
pinky pl: nubibilii 2pl: nubilbillee 

nubiri [nubiri] n. finger pl: nu- 
bie/nubiiri 2pl: nubiiree 

nudegere [nudégiri] n. dirty hand pl: 
nudege 2pl: nudegree 

nudolog [nádólóg] n. (1) right 
hand (2) to the right (direction) pl: 
nudolle 2pl: nudollee Var. dolor 

nufoori [núfóórì] n. closed empty 
hand « A bie iit la libiri o nu 
kaya poo kye yeli ka N iri kaya 
ka N gme a nugoo, ka o yuoro ka 
nufoori la. The girl hid a coin in 
one of her closed hands and asked 
me to choose one, and when I chose 


nuf690 


her left hand, it was empty. pl: nu- 
foe 2pl: nuforee 

nufóoo [náf$56] n. ability to act fast 
with the hand pl: nufoone 2pl: nu- 
foonee 

nugoo [nág35] m. left hand pl: 
nugoore 2pl:nugooree Var. goo 

nugoo [nàg33] post. towards the left 
direction Var. goo 

nugunno [nügünnó] n. very poor, 
helpless 2p: nugunnee 

nukuni [nüküní] n. fist pl: nukumo 
2pl: nukunee 

nukuogaa [nüküógáá] n. dry hand 
pl: nukuoni 2pl: nukuonee 

nukpara [nükpárá] n. both hands 
put together pl: nukparre 2pl: nu- 
kparree 

nulaama [nüláámá] n. idle hands 


nulaayele [nálàáyéle] n. work of idle 
hands 

nuperaa [nüpíràà] n. finger snap pl: 
nuperre 2pl: nuperree 

nupoo [nápó$] n. palm (of hand) pl: 
nupoore 2pl: nupooree 

nupuori [nüpüóri] n. back of the 
hand pl: nupoe 2pl: nuporee 

nusampane [nusampani] n. palm (of 
hand) pl: nusampama 2pl: nusam- 
panee 


nusugili [nüsügílí] n. wrist pl: 


nusugilo 2pl: nusugilee 


nutaa [nutaa] n. wealthiness 


nutale [nutali] n. palm (of hand) pl: 


nutala 2pi: nutalee 


nuzegere 


nutara [nütárá] n. wealthy person pl: 
nutareba 2pl: nutarebee 

nutée [nutié] n. the act of giving, 
benevolence 

nuu [nud] adj. five pl: nuuri 2pl: 
nuuree 

nuulee [núúléé] n. bird pl: nuuli 

nuuleemakóo [nüüléémákó5] n. a 
type of small creeping plant pl: nu- 
uleemakoonee Var. nuuleemakóo- 
kóo 

nuuleemakóokóo [náüléémákó5kó5] 
n. a type of plant with medicinal 
properties 

nuulikssloy [nüülik55lór] n. feather 
pl: nuulikoolo 

nuulikyoo [nüülitfóó] n. bird nest pl: 
nuulikyoori 2pl: nuulikyooree 

nuuliparezoore [nüülipárizóórín] n. 
pintailed bird pl: nuuliparezoe 2pl: 
nuuliparezooree 

nuulitige [nóülitígé] n. flock (of 
birds) - singular or plural agree- 
ment 2pl: nuulitigree 

nuwogi [niwogi] n. (1) light- 
fingeredness (2) thief pl: nuwogiri 
2pl: nuwogiree 

nuyoore [nüyóàri] n. something that 
causes boredom, inactivity 

nu-yuo [nó-yüó] n. generosity pl: 
nu-yuori 2pl: nu-yuoree 

nuzagele-pie [nuzagli-pié] n. empty 
handedness 


nuzegere [nuzégri] n. handshake 
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nyaa 


ny 


nyaa [naa] n. chest pl: nyae  2pt: 
nyaane/nyaanee 

nyaa [naa] v (4) to break eg. 
light of day (2) to recover 
oneself to come round (3) to 
awaken nyaae, nyaana, nyaana, 
nyaanema, nyaanaa 


nyaa [nàà] adj. wise, crafty 
nyaaba [náábà] n. disgrace, shame 
2pl: nyaabee Var. nyaama 


nyaalbini [nààlbíní] n. a disease that 
causes itchy rashes 2pl: nyaalbi- 
nee 

nyaalbiri [nààlbírí] n. guinea worm 
(the worm) pl: nyaalbie 2pl: nyaal- 
biiree 

nyaale [nááli] v. to move fire closely 
over a surface or move an object 
closely over fire nyaalee, nyaala, 
nyaala, nyaaleba, nyaalaa 

nyaalenyieli ([paalinyiéli] v to 
walk with buttocks thrust back- 
ward and legs apart (because of 
sores on the buttocks or groin) 
nyaalenyielee, nyaalenyiele, 
nyaalenyiele, nyaalenyielibe, 
nyaalenyielaa Var. nyaanyieli 

nyaalombiri [náàlómbíri] n. guinea 
worm (the worm) pl: nyaalombie 
2pl: nyaalombiiree 

nyaalompoo [náálómpó$] n. unde- 
veloped or dormant guinea-worm 
disease pl: nyaalompoore ` 2pl: 
nyaalompoore 
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nyabipee 


nyaalog [nààlóg] n. guinea worm 
disease pl: nyiile 2pl: nyiilee 

nyaanaa [nàànáà] n. craft, cunning 
pl: nyaane 

nyaane [nààné] n. (1) wit (2) wis- 
dom 2pl: nyaanee 

nyaanema [pnàànímà] n. cat pl: 
nyaanemamine 2pl: nyaanemee 

nyaanoo [pnáán$5] adv. at once * A 
wuo la a boma nyaan» ka saa na 
poo a. S/he collected the things at 
once to prevent them being soaked 
by the rain. 

nyaanyieli [nàànyíélh] v to walk 
with legs apart (usually because of 
sores on the buttocks) nyaanyielee, 


nyaalanyiele, nyaanyiele, 
nyaanyielibe, nyaanyielaaVar. 
nyaalenyieli 


nyaanyoo [náányóó] adv. (1) dim 
(2) light (weight) 

nyaaraa [nááráá] n. (1) rake, fork (2) 
a type of small plant that grows on 
waste land (3) broom made from 
this plant (4) bean soup, soup with- 
out okra pl: nyaare 2pl: nyaaree 
Var. gbaalaa 

nyaare [nààri] v to grind roughly 
e.g. in order to peel the husks 
off seeds nyaaree, nyaara, nyaara, 
nyaareba, nyaaraa 


nyaatafale [naatafali] n. emptiness 
nyabipee [pnábipiíé] n. ribcage pl: 
nyabipere 2pl: nyabiperee 


nyabiri 


nyabiri [nábirí] n. (1) rib (2) 
a disease that causes a cramp 
in the chest pl: nyabie ` 2pl: 
nyabiree/nyabiiree 

nyage [nagi] v. to become very an- 
gry, to become wild nyagee, nya- 
gra, nyagra, nyagreba, nyagraa 

nyagele [nàgili] v. to be entangled 
in spiky material (thorns) nyaglee, 
nyagla, nyagla, nyagleba, nyaglaa 

nyagele [nàgili] v to draw arms 
in a bid to fight (typically used 
with kpankpama) nyaglee, nyagla, 
nyagla, nyagleba, nyaglaa 

nyagere [nagiri] n. (1) bowel (2) 
tree root pl: nyaga 2pl: nyagree 

nyagere [pagiri] v. (1) bite suddenly 
and sharply (dog bite) « A baa digi 
te nyoge la a nannyige gbere e 
nygere o nay doy. The dog ran af- 
ter the thief and bit tore at his leg 
instantly. (2) get stimulated * Saa 
ba miire azuiy n ene ba nyagera 
ne wee gaabo. It does not rain and 
so I am not encouraged to go to 
the farm. nyagree, nyagra, nyagra, 
nyagreba, nyagraa 

nyageroy [pagrén] adv. (1) quickly 
e Kyeye nyageror ka te gaa wien, 
Walk fast so that we can get there 
quickly. (2) intelligently e A page 
da e la nyágeror ne o nay tage a 
doo yi a soriy, ka le naane a loore 
da na yme o la. The woman was 
smart by pulling the man out of 
the way otherwise the lorry would 
have hit him. 


nyambaran 


nyagesaga [nagisaga] adj. jumbled, 


dry, and bare e.g. metal scrap, 
bones « A kuridaare e la nyage- 
saga le a davorikpoyi poo. The 
scrap of metal was jumbled up in 
the yard. 


nyakpuli [nakpuli] n. sternum pl: 


nyakpulo 2pl: nyakpulee 


nyale [palt] adv. suddenly, usually 


used to describe the sudden man- 
ner some animals excrete e Ba yme 
la a bagao ka o nye bini nyale. 
They hit the mad dog and it defe- 
cated suddenly. 


nyalle [nàlli] v to eat with very lit- 


tle sauce nyallee, nyalla, nyalla, 
nyaleba, nyallaa 


nyam [pam] v to take heart, to 
be patient nyamee, nyamena, nya- 
mena, nyamena, nyamenaa 

nyama [nàmà] adv gripping sud- 
denly e A kokolaa vare guri la 
a gyaggbog le nyama. The cat 
jumped on the mouse, gripping it 
firmly. 


nyamaa [nàmàà] adv. mixed up, con- 
gested 

nyamama [námámá] adv. rising in 
intensity (pain) e Ka gyaggbo- 
Din wa pecle fo kye doy a be 
may buori nyamama le. When a 
mouse gnaws at your foot, the pain 
rises slowly. 


nyambaray [nàmbàràg] adj. itchy e 
Ka neey puri wale ege ka-uri poo, 
o ege may waa la nyambaray le. 
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nya 


If you sweat on top of millet chaff 
your body is normally itchy. 


nyay [nan] v to age, to become 
old nyanee, nyapgena, nyapena, 
nyagenema, nyagenaa 

nyage [nan] adj hasty e Kyey 
gbenyaye ka te gaa, zie sosro la. 
Walk fast; let’s go, for the night is 
falling on us. 

nyayema [pnágímà] n. accident 2pl: 
nyanemee 

nyaygalay [pangalan] adv. thick and 
stiff 

nyaraa-nyaraa [paraanaraa] adj. 
with small pointed appendages e.g. 
crab 

nyaranyara [paranara] adj. rough, 
rugged e.g. stony ground 

nyarata  [nárátá] adv. swiftly 
e.g. movement of lizard Var. 
nyaratatata 

nyaremay [pnàrimàg] adj. hot e.g. 
food 

nyarewara [nàriwàrà] adj. grainy, 
stony e.g. unplastered floor 
nyaroo [náróó] adj. small and lean 


nyawele [nawili] n. one that is the 
greatest pl: nyawele 2pl: nyawelee 

nyee [pié] n. snot 2pl: nyeenee 

nyeene [piéni] n. (1) bulb, tuber 
(2) descendant of mother's line pl: 
nyeeme 2pl: nyeenee 

nyeere [piéri] v. to test, to try out, 
to pilot nyeeree, nyeere, nyeere, 
nyeerebe, nyeeraa 
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nyelaa 


nyeere [niéri] v to pay for the cost 
of herbs after treatment nyeeree, 
nyeere, nyeere, nyeerebe, nyeeraa 

nyegenyege [niginigi] n. restless- 
ness » O taa la nyegenyege zuo, o 
na ymare la ymane. His restless- 
ness is great; he will break the cal- 
absh. 

nyegenyege [nigipnigi] adj. restless, 
restive * O waa la nyegenyege 
lenso noba yaga zoro o la. He is 
very restive, so many people fear 
him. 

nyegere [nigri] v to be scarce 
e Yuoni ya bogkoore yaga ba 
maale azuiy bondirii na nyegere 
la. This year's crop yield was poor 
and so food will be scarce. -, nyegre 

nyegere [nigri] v to massage with 
a hot, dry object e Daa daare 
kyoge la a kooraa gbere ka ba voo 
kye nyegere. A thorn pierced and 
lodged itself in the farmer's foot, 
and after removing it they used hot 
water to massage it. -, nyegre 

nyegere [nígrí] v (1) to flash eg 
lightening (2) give way momentar- 
ily (limb as a result of sharp twist) 
e A doo gbebaala na nyegeree 
la ka o le. The man's wounded 
leg made a snapping noise and he 
fell. nyegree, nyegre, nyegre, nye- 
grebe, nyegraa 

nyegenyege [pnigénigé] adj. very 
sharp and shiny e.g. blade 

nyelaa [piraa] adj. not hidden, 
plainly visible e A goo kan ey la 


nyelele 


a gbere poo kye o saa la kperaa 
Le The thorn has pierced the foot, 
but it can be seen clearly. 


nyelele [pilili] adv. slightly « A vitu 


da sáae nyelele le gage zaamen. 


The light appeared slightly less 
bright than it was yesterday. 

nyelennyeley [nélénnélén] adj. bare 
and shiny e.g. razor shaved head e 
A bie zu püoe la ka ba fare ka o 
e nyelennyeley le. The child has 
a cut on his head and they have 
shaven it clean. 


nyeloo [ní155] adj. tiny 
nyembini [níbíní] n. matter (dirt) in 
between the teeth 2pl: nyembinee 


nyembulo [nímbüló] n. adult pl: 


nyembulibo 


nyempara [pimpara] n. unchiselled 
teeth 


nyempege dalee [nímpégi dàléé] 


n. tooth stick, toothbrush pl: 


nyempege dabilii 2pl: nyempege 
dabilee 

nyene [níni| n. (1) tooth, fang 
(snake) (2) toothache pl: nyeme 
2pl: nyennee 

nyeggoge [níggón] n. the state 
of grimacing (typically used with 
vere) * A doo da tage la a miri 
te vere nyeggog. The man tugged 


at the rope until he grimaced. pl: 


nyeggonne 2pl: nyengonnee 


nyeykaane [nígkáání] n. molar sg: 
nyegkaanoo pl: nyegkaama 2pl: 


nyenkaanee 


nye 


nyeraa [niráá] n. ant pl: nyere 2pl: 
nyeree 

nyeraa [piraa] adj. not hidden; 
clearly visible 

nyere [niri] v to bare one’s teeth; 
to laugh (scornfully) nyerse, nyere, 
nyere, nyerebe, nyeraa 


nyerebaa [piribaa] n. a type of ant 
with a painful sting pl: nyerebaare 
2pl: nyerebaaree Var. nyeresoge- 
laa 

nyereganguu [niriganguu] n. a type 
of ant pl: nyeregagguuri 2pl: nye- 
reganguuree 

nyeregbere [pirigbiri] adj. mixed 

nyerekooloy [pirik5slén] n. a type of 
ant that flies pl: nyerekoolo 2pl: ny- 
erekoolee 

nyerenyaga [nirinyaga] adv. uncov- 
ered, exposed completely 

nyeresaare [nirisaari] n. a type of 
small slim dark brown ant; usually 
in a swarm and on trees sg: nyere- 
saaroo pl: nyeresaare 2pl: nyere- 
saaree Var. nyeresalensaare 


nyeresalensaare [nirisalinsaari] n. a 
type of tiny ant that lives together 
in large numbers sg: nyeresalen- 
saaroo 2pl: nyeresalensaaree Var. 
nyeresaare 

nyeresogelaa [nírísógláá] n. a type 
of small black ant, usually found in 
the house; it has a painful sting pl: 
nyeresogelo Var. nyerebaa 

nye [né] v. (1) to see (2) to find (3) 


to get, to obtain ny€é, Nyere, Dy£rte, 
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NYE ZE 


nyerebe, nyeraa 

nye eebo succeed 

nye fere to suffer 

nye kparee to suffer 

nye pare to lie down helplessly, to 
crumple 

nye yuori get fame, (be) powerful 


nye ze to suffer greatly 


nye [ni] v. (1) to defecate (2) pass 
substance through the anus (lay 
eggs) nyee, nye, nyeere, nyeerebe, 
nyeeraa 


nye [né] v. to produce tubers or 
nuts e.g. yam nyss, nye, nyeere, 
nyeerebe, nyeeraa 


nye [nè] v (1) to drain a pond of 
its water; usually to enable people 
catch the fish in the pond (2) to 
drill or scoop matter out to make 
a hole nyee, nye, nyeere, nyeerebe, 
nyeeraa 


nyedanaao [nédanaabs] n. a type of 
tiny brown bird that moves in large 
groups that lay eggs together pl: 


nyedanii 
nyegeke [négéké] adj. warmish 


nyele [néli] v to melt e gmenaa 
yme la a kaa ka a nyele. The oil 
melted as a result ofthe sun beating 
down on it. nyellee, nyelle, nyelle, 
nyeleba, nyellaa, nyeleba 


nyelle [péllí] v. to shine, to sparkle « 
A poge du la a talaa ka o te nyelle. 
The woman scrubbed the pan un- 
til it shone. nyellee, nyelle, nyelle, 
nyelebe, nyellaa 
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nyigiri 


nyelle [nelli] v. to covet, to aim at 
getting something e N kuriwiri 
koree la N nyelle la bopaalaa. 
My bicycle is old, so I'm aiming at 
getting a new one. nyellee, nyelle, 
nyelle, nyelebe, nyellaa 

nyelmaanyu [nélmaanyt] n. a type 
of small plant with a strong smell 
and medicinal properties pl: nyel- 
maanyuri/nyelmaanyuuri 2pl: 
nyelmaanyuree/nyelmaanyuuree 

nyelugiri [pélugri] n. support stick 
for a yam plant pl: nyelugo  2pl: 
nyelugee/nyelugree Var. nyalugri 

nyennoy [nènnón] n. salt Var. nyen- 
noo, yaaror 

Nyentoge [néntógi] n. a meteorite 
revered to be a fetish in the Sisaala- 
land pl: nyentogre 2pl: nyentogree 

nyeraa [néráá] n. seer pl: nyerebe 
2pl: nyerebee 

nyere [néri] v to miss (a tar- 
get) nyeree, nyere, nyere, nyerebe, 
nyeraa Var. nyare 

nyere [niri] v to be fierce, to get 
very angry nyereg, nyere, nyere, 
nyerebe, nyeraa, - Var. nyare 

nyetaa [nétaa] v. confer 

nyieli [níéli] v to tempt; to show 
something to someone but refuse 
to give it to him/her nyiéliee, nyi- 
éle, nyiélie, nyiélaa 

nyigiri [nígíi] v to close both 
eyes tightly and simultaneously to- 
wards someone (insulting gesture) 
nyigree, nyigre, nyigre, nyigiribe, 
nyigraa, nyigiribe 


nyigiri 


nyigiri [nigiri] v. to steal nyigiree, 
nyigire, nyigire, nyigiribe, nyigi- 
raa, nyigiribe 

nyiile [niilé] n. guinea worm disease 
pl: nyiili 2pl: nyiilee 

nyiili [piili] v. to touch gently nyii- 
lee, nyiile, nyiile, nyiilibe, nyiilaa, 
nyiile 

nyiili [niili] v. to incense nyiilee, 
nyiile, nyiile, nyiilibe, nyiilaa, 
nyiile 

nyiili [ül] v to shudder nyi- 
ilee, nyiile, nyiile, nyiilibe, nyi- 
ilaa, nyiile 

nyiili [nili] v. to swell (breast) nyii- 
lee, nyiile, nyiile, nyiilibe, nyiilaa, 
nyiile 

nyiiri [niri] v. to bare teeth (used 
with nyeme) « Basogelaa kaya 
nyiiri la nyeme eye a nannyige. 
A black dog bared its teeth at the 
thief. nyiiree, nyiire, nyiire, -, nyii- 
raa 

nyimenyime [níményímé] adj. taste- 
ful 

nyobogdaa [nóbógidáá] n. bridge of 
nose pl: nyobogdaare 2pl: nyobog- 
daaree 

nyoge [nógi] v. to show off nyogee, 
nyogro/nyogra,  nyogro/nyogra, 
nyogreba, nyograa 

nyoge [nógi] v to become sour 
or bad e.g. sauce nyogee, nyo- 
gro/nyogra, nyogro/nyogra, nyo- 
greba, nyograa 

nyoge [nógí] v punish severely, usu- 


ally physically (used with to) 


nyonyonne 


nyoge [nógí] n. concoction believed 
to be powerful 


nyoge [pógí] n. filth 

nyoge-kaa-kpere  [nógí-káá-kpéri] 
n. show off that ends badly 

nyogele [nógili] v to dress well 

nyogele [nóogili] v. to be congested 
nyoglee, nyoglo, nyoglo, nyoglebo, 
nyoglaa 

nyogere [négiri] n. pride 

nyoll [nóàll] adj. heavy 

nyoll [nóll] adj. small and light 

nyonne [nónní] v. to dry up, to evap- 
orate nyonnee, nyonna, nyonna, 
nyonnema, nyonnaa, nyonnema 

nyonne [nónni] v. (1) to sniff (2) 
to search; to delve into (3) to 
test; to examine nyonnee, nyonna, 
nyonna, nyonnema, nyonnaa, ny- 
onnema 

nyonono [nónónó] n. (1) sympathy, 
selflessness e A do» nyonono zuee 
la lenso ka o ba gme a nannyige. 
The man is full of sympathy and 
that is why he did not beat the thief. 
(2) selfishness + A bie tegee la kye 
o nyonono zuee la, o koy sage ka 
a o yə di a bondirii. The child 
is full but s/he is so full of selfish- 
ness that s/he will not allow his/her 
brother/sister to eat some of the 


food. 
nyonsomm [ndnsimm] adj. biggish 
nyonyonne [nónyónni] n. nausea 


nyonyonne [nónyónni] n. dirt 
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nyongolon 


nyoggolog [nóggólóg] adj. mixed 
up e.g. heap of things 

nyoggolog [nóggó5lóg] adj. thick 
and stiff e.g. paste 

nyoore [nóóri] n. smoke 2pl: ny- 
oorge Var. zoore 

nyoore [nóóri] n. pride 2pl: nyooree 
Var. zoore 

nyoore [nóüri] v (1) to make hard 
e Zene ka ba me a dankyini ya 
bieo ka o na nyoore. This wall was 
only built today, so by tomorrow 
it will get hard. (2) to dry up > 
Uoni saya bare yaga may nyoore 
la. Many ponds get dried up during 
the dry season. nyooree, nyoora, 
nyoora, nyooreba, nyooraa 

nyoore [nóüri] v to test the capa- 
bility of e.g. a tool or a person ny- 
ooreé, nyoora, nyoora, nyooreba, 
nyooraa 

nyoo [nó3] v to fire, to bake to 
harden (clay) nyog, nyoono, nyoo- 
no, nyoonema, nyoonaa, nyoone- 
ma 

nyoole [nó3li] v to begin rising 
nyoolee, nyoolo, nyoolo, nyoolba, 
nyoolaa 

nyoole [nóàli] v to close partially 
e.g. of eyes in strong light nyoolee, 
nyoolo, nyool», nyoolba, nyoolaa 

nyoonaa [nó$náá] n. oven pl: nyoo- 
ne 2pl: nyoonee 

nyoore [nóórí] n. nose pl: nyse 2pl: 
nyoree 

nyoore [nóórí] n. life pl: nyoe 2pl: 
nyoree 
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nyoge 


nyoore [nóórí] n. tip of e.g. stick pl: 
nyse 2pl: nyoree 

nyore [nóri] v. to shrivel, to wrinkle 
(cloth) nyoree, nyora, nyora, nyo- 
reba, nyoraa, nyoreba 


nyore [nari] v. to take courage nyo- 
reg, nyora, nyora, nyoreba, nyo- 
raa, nyoreba 

nyoremay [pórimàr] adj. bushy, un- 
kempt (hair) 

nyəbaare [nóbáárí] n. disease of the 
nose 2pl: nyobaaree 

nyobogiri [n3bógirí] n. (1) nostril 
(2) nose pl: nyobogo  2pl: nyobo- 
giree Var. nyobogi 

nyofeere [pdfitré] n. cold (illness) 2pl: 
nyofeeree 

nyofuli [n5fülí] n. dried snot sg: nyo- 
fuluu pl: nyofulo 2pl: nyofulee 

nyoge [ndgi] v (1) to hold e A bi- 
biiri nyoge la taa nuuri kyerre te 
gere. The children held each others’ 
hands and scampered away. (2) to 
catch, to arrest e A polisi nyoge 
la a nanyige baguo ya. The po- 
lice arrested the thief this morning. 
nyogee, nyogro, nyogro, nyogreba, 
nyograa, nyogreba 
nyoge kukuri to farm 

nyoge noore to be surprised 


nyoge [pdgi] v. to choke e A baa 
volo la a nene yaga le ka a te 
nyoge o. The dog swallowed the 
meat so fast that the meat choked it. 
nyogee, nyogro, nyogro, nyogreba, 
nyograa, nyogreba 


nyoge 


nyoge [ndgi] v to infect e A bie 
korog na nyoge la o yoo. The 
child's cold has infected his sister. 
nyogee, nyogro, nyogro, nyogreba, 
nyograa, nyogreba 

nyogetaa [n5gítáá] n. unity 

nyogezie [n5gizíé] n. handle, part of 
an object to hold pl: nyogeziiri 2pl: 
nyogeziiree 


nyosd [n33] v to have sexual 


intercourse (human) nyoa, 
nyəənə/nyəərə, = nydono/nyzore, 
nyoonema, nyoonaa/nyooraa, 
nyoonema 


nyopolema [pn3pólímá] n. summit, 
highest point pl: nyopolle —2pl: 
nyopollee 

nyore [nori] v to despise, to 
hate  nyoree,  nyoro,  nyoro, 
nyoreba/nyorebo, nyoraa, - Var. 
nyoroo 

nyotage [n5tàgi] n. sniveling 

nyovore [n5vóri] n. life pl: nyovoe 
2pl: nyovoree 

nyu [nù] v. to smell (scent) * A ze- 
kpaane da nyu la noo le. The sim- 
mering sauce smelt nice. -, -, nyue, 
nyuuro, nyuuro, nyuuraa 

nyu [nú] v. (1) to drink (2) to suck 
(of a mosquito) nyue, nyuuro, nyu- 
uro, nyuuribo, nyuuraa, nyuuri- 
bo 

nyu [pu] v. to smoke (pipe) nyue, 
nyuuro, nyuuro, nyuuribo, nyuu- 
raa, nyuuribo 

nyubuli [pubuli] n. yam sprout pl: 
nyubulo 2pl: nyubulee 


nyuweele 


nyudere — [püdéri] n. large 
yam tuber pl: nyudee 2pl: 
nyuderee/nyuderree Var. wadere 

nyumoo [námó3] n. field prepared 
to make yam mounds 2pl: nyu- 
moonee Var. vutene 

nyunni [punni] v (1) to smell e A 
zogo nyunni la a kparoo, a yeli 
ka o deni ba e o. The blind man 
smelt the shirt and said it was not 
his. (2) to sniff e.g. dog nyunnee, 
nyunno, nyunno, nyunimo, nyun- 
naa, nyunimo 

nyuo [nud] n. (1) navel (2) short 
form of wenyuo (leopard) pl: nyuu- 
ri 2pl: nyuuree 

nyusege [nüsígí] n. yam barn pl: 
nyusegre  2pl: nyusegree Var. 
wasege 

nyuu (puu) n. (1) neck (2) smell, 
odour pl: nyuuri 2pl: nyuuree 

nyuu (puu) n. a sensation, good or 
bad, detected by inhaling 

nyuu (puu) adj. stinky pl: nyuuri 
2pl: nyuuree 

nyuuli [nuuli] v. to empower super- 
naturally nyuulee, nyuulo, nyuu- 
lo, nyuulibo, nyuulaa 

nyu-uo [nú-úó] n. yam barn pl: nyu- 
uori 2pl: nyu-uoree Var. nyu-sege 

nyuuri [nüáürí] n. envy, jealousy pl: 
2pl: nyuuree 

nyuuri [puuri] n. yam pl: nyie 2pl: 
nyiree/nyiiree Var. waa 

nyuweele [nüwfélí] n. yam seed sg: 
nyuweeloo pl: nyuweele  2pl: 
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nyuzéle 


nyuweelee Var. waweele 


nyuzele [nüzilí] n. umbilical cord 


I) 


ya [ya] pron. this (third person sin- 
gular demonstrative) e A doo ya 
zaamey wa la kye. This man came 
here yesterday. 


Hm 


yma [ymá] v to conquer, to plunder 
mate, nmaara, ymaara, ymaareba, 
nmaaraa 


ymaa [nmaa] v. to cut e Nene la ka 
a poge da ymaara ka a soo ymaa 
o nubiri. The woman was cutting 
meat when the knife cut her finger. 
ynmaaree, ymaara 
maa vooroy to stop breathing, to 
die 

ymaa [gmàà] v to write e Ayuo 
ymaa la senseye gane gaa ko o 
sene. Ayuo has written a love letter 
to her boyfriend. ymaaree, ymaara 


ymaa [gmàà] v. (1) to cross (river) 
e A mane paalee la ka ba may 
de gbori ymaa ne. The river is 
flooded and they are using a boat 
to cross it. (2) to go across to meet 
e Polisiri ymaa la a sori nyogere 
a nannyigiri. The police crossed 


the road and arrested the thieves. 
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nmaakyeraa 


sg: nyuzeloo pl: nyuzele ` 2pl: 
nyuzelee/nyuzellee 


ya [na] adv. similar to, like. A doo 
waa ya sogya na. The man is like 
a soldier. 


maaree, ymaara 

ymaa [nmaa] v to prevent nmaaree, 
ymaara 

ymaa [nmaa] adj. short e O sere la 
a doo ymaa na. That short man is 
her husband. pl: ymaara 

ymaa bare [nmaa bari] v. to exclude; 
to put aside ymaa baree, nmaara 
bara, gmaabara, ymaabareba 

ymaabini [gymàábíní] n. a type of 
plant pl: ymaabinee 

ymaadaa [nmaadaa] n. mature big 
male monkey pl: ymaadaare 2pl: 
nmaadaree 

ymaadasaa [gmààdàsàà] n. a huge 
monkey pl: gmaadasaare 2pl: 
nmaadasaaree 

ymaakalaa [nmaakalaa] n. small 
but smart type of monkey pi: 
ymaakalle 2pl: ymaakalee 

ymaakyeraa [nmaaffiraa] n. (1) a 
type of tree with medicinal proper- 


nmaarna 


ties (2) a type of small monkey pl: 


ymaakyerre 2pl: ymaakyeree 


ymaaya [gmáágà] n. monkey pl: 


gmaane 2pl: ymaanee 

ymaapare [gmààpárí] n. name of a 
popular market in Teza, a village 
in the Upper West region of Ghana 
2pl: ymaaparee 

ymaaraa [nmaaraa] n. an evil spirit 
with powers of witchcraft, usu- 
ally in the form of an animal that 
haunts people pl: gmaare 2pl: 
ymaaree Var. vuuluy 


ymaa see [rmáàá síé] v. to conceive, 
to be pregnant nmaae see, nmaara 
see, se-imaara, se-ymareba 

ymaasugo [gmààsügó] n. band of 
monkeys pl: ymaasugri 2pl: ymaa- 
sugree 

ymaatayaa [nmaatanaa] n. a type of 
tree whose fruits are eaten by birds 
and animals pl: ymaatagema 2pl: 
nmaatannee 


ymaatee [ymaatié] n. a type of tree 
pl: ymaateere 2pl: nmaateeree 

ymaazee [nmaazié] n. a type 
of monkey pl: gmaazeere —2pl: 
nmaazeeree 

ymaa zirii [ymàà ziríi] v to lie « 
O gmaa la zirii ka o baare la a 
toma. He lied that he had finished 
the work. 


ymalaymee [gymálágmité] n. a type 
of bird with thin long legs and a 
long beak pl: gmalagmeere  2pí: 
ymalanmeeree Var. ymalanwee 


gmanee 


ymambere [nmambiré] n. a type 
of small weed with white flowers 
and medicinal properties sg: yam- 
beroo pl: ymambere/ymamberoo 
2pl: yamberee 

ymammo [gmámmó] n. a type of 
cake made from millet flour pl: 
ymama 2pl: ymamee 

ymampapaa [ymámpàpáà] n. a type 
of pigeon with red eyes pl: gmam- 
papaare 2pl:gmampapaaree 

ymampelaa [gmámpiláá] n. wild 
grey pigeon pl: nmampeele  2pl: 
nmampeelee 

ymampelaa [ymàmpilàá] n. neat cal- 
abash used for serving water or 
poridge pl: nmampeele 2pl: ymam- 
peelee 

ymamporezupelaa [ymám- 
porzupilaa] n. a character in Da- 
gaaba folktales which has super- 
natural power and which it uses 
to test the ego of other characters 
pl: ymamporzupecle Var. ymam- 
porzuzee 

gmamporo [gmàmpóró] n. a red 
round insect pl: ymamporre  2pl: 
ymamporee Var ymampora 

ymamporzuzee [nmampérzuzi€é] n. 
Var. ymamporzupelaa 

ymandere [ymándéré] n. spider pl: 
ynmandee 2pl: ymanderee 

ymane [nmani] n. (1) calabash, bot- 
tle gourd (2) calabash plant pl: 
ymama 2pl: ymannee 

ymanee [ymánfi] n. dove pl: gymama 
2pl: ymannee 
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nmantummu 


ymantummu [ymántümmü] n. un- 
polished calabash pl: ymantumo 
2pl: ymantumee 


ymantuo [nmantud] n. bitter cal- 
abash pl: ymantuuri 2pl: ymantuu- 
ree 


ymanzee [rmánzié] n. atype of dove 
with pink plumage sg: ymanzeroo 
pl: ymanzeere 2pl: nmanzeeree 


ymanzee [nmanzié] n. calabash 
used in the preparation of oil pl: 
ymanzeere 2pl: ymanzeeree 


gmaggbere [nmangbéri] n. vine of 
the calabash plant pl: nmangbee 
2pl: ymangbeeree 


gmagkugkummu ` [ymàgkügküm- 
mu] n. calabash seed in a ball 
form pl: magkugkumo 2pl: 
ymaykuykunni 


ymaraa [nmaraa] n. (1) moon (2) 
month pl: ymarre 2pl: ymarree 


mare [rmári] v. (1) to break e.g. pot 
(2) to crush maresz, mara, mara, 
ymareba, ymaraa, nmareba 


ymare [nmari] v to change 
money into smaller units nmaree, 
mara, mara, ymareba, nmaraa, 
ymareba 

ymarebiri [nmaribiri] n. star sg: 
ymarebiruu pl: gmarebie — 2pl: 
ymarebiiree 


gmaroo [gmáróó] n. change 
(money) sg: ymarree 2pl: ymarre 


mee [ymi] v. to crush grains out of 


fresh heads of millet (usually after 
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nmeele 


roasting) ymeee, nmeene, gmeene, 
ymeeneme, ymenaa, - Var. ymee 

ymeene [nmiini] v. to become 
thin or small nmeenee, nmeene, 
nmeene, ymeeneme, nmeenaa 

ymeene [nymiini] adj lean pl: 
ynmeeme 

ymeeo [nmííó] n. wicked and secret 
act 


ymee [nmié] v to crush mers, 
ymeene, ymeene, 
ymeenaa, - Var. ymee 


Qmeeneme, 


ymee [gmíé] adj. scorched, with- 
ered e.g. green vegetation turning 
brown 

ymeelaa [nmiélaa] n. skipping rope 
pl: ymeele 2pl: nmeelee 

ymeele [nmiéli] v. to twist; to wring 
e.g. hand nmeelee, nmeele, nmeele, 
ymeelebe, ymezlaa, ymezlebe Var. 
nye 

ymeele [nmiéli] v. to curl out, to 
ooze (smoke) « Nyoore ymeele 
la a sege poo, ba mare la vii. 
Smoke is oozing from the hut, an 
indication that they have made 
fire. ymeelee, ynmeele, nmeele, 
ymeelebe, ymezlaa, ymezlebe Var. 
nye 

ymeele [nmiéli] v. to pass gas, to 
break wind, to fart e A bie poo 
pie la ka o dee may ymeele 
bimporo bare. The child has a 
bloated stomach and he has terri- 
ble gas. nmeelee, meele, nmeele, 
ymeelebe, nmeelaa, ymezlebe Var. 
nye 


nmeele 


ymeele [nmiéli] adj. twisted « A no 
pare ynmeele na koy la nye. That 
fowl with the twisted tail will not 
lay eggs again. 

gmegere [nmigiri] v. to shrug one's 
shoulders e Ba toy la a bie ka 
o ymegere o bogeymampege kye 
zagere. When they sent the child, 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
refused to go. nmegree, nmegre, 
ymegre, ymegrebez, ymegraa 

ymegere [nmigiri] v to swal- 
low with difficulty e A boboe 
ymegere la a pontere ey. The 
duck was able to swallow the 
toad. nmegree, nmegre, nmegre, 
nmegrebe, nmegraa 

ymenaa [nminaa] n. (1) sun (2) 
noon (3) daytime 

ymenaa-diibu [nminaa-diibu] n. 
lunch 

ymendaare [nmindaari] n. Sabbath 
pl: ymendee 

ymendie [ymindié] n. church pl: 
ymenderi 2pl: ymenderee 

ymene [gmíni] n. god, spirit pl: 
ymeme 2pl: nymennee 

ymenenmene [nminénminé] adj. 
firmly and beautifully woven 

ymentantuo [nmintantud] n. hot or 
bright afternoon pl: nmentantuuri 
2pl: ymentantuuree 

ymentompole [ymínt3mpóli] n. late 
morning pl: ymentompolo 

ymentoy [ymínt3r] n. sunshine, day- 
light pl: ymentonne 2pl: ymenton- 
nee 


Ime 


gmentoggog [gmínt3gg3n] n. early 
afternoon (between 1 and 2 pm) pl: 
ymentongonne 2pl: gmentoggon- 
nee 

ymentonkpeeraa [nmintsynkpi€éraa] 
n. sunset pl: gmentogkpezre 2pl: 
ymentonkpeeree 

ymen-yelyelli [ymin-yélyelli] v. to 
divine, to prophesy 

gmen-yele [nmin-yélé] n. work for 
God 


ymenzone [ymítnzóni] n. blasphemy 
pl: ymenzomo Var. ymenzoma 


ynmerege [nmirigé] adv. totally « Ba 
toy la a bi entuo na ka o zagere 
ymerege. They sent the lazy boy 
and he refused totally. 


pme [gmé] v (1) to beat, to hit, 
to strike (2) to clap, to applaud 
(3) to thresh e Dagaaba may yme 
kyi kye bay yeele. Among the Da- 
gaaba, millet is threshed before be- 
ing winnowed out. (4) to bump 
into, to knock against « A De ama 
la zaa yme taa na. These are the 
two cars that collided yesterday. 
(5) to fire, to shoot (gun) « Ba yme 
la malefa ka a nuuli iri agere. 
When they fired the gun, the birds 
flew away. (6) to begin to hatch 
(7) to apply by dusting (powder) 
mee, mezre, Nmeere, nmeerebe, 
meeraa, nmeerebe 
nme gbelime ring (bell) 
me kpelle shout; scream 
nme oge (1) to burrow to make a 
Dest Soogaa may yme la age kpe 
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nmegele 


gay be. The rabbit digs a warren 
where it sleeps. (2) to settle down 
in one place * A polebile nye la n 
yoopuulee a dee yme te yirig. The 
young man saw my sister and has 
settled down in our house. 
yme sane (1) to make a net loss 
e Ka fooy da kommie sidi koa 
kye te koore sidi lezaz anaare fo 
yme la sane sidi lezare. If you buy 
tomatoes for one hundred cedis 
and sell them for eighty cedis, you 
have made a loss of twenty cedis. 
(2) to spend money on something 
that is not of much worth to oneself 
e Ka kuoriy ko fo yirig fo may 
nme la sane. When there is a fu- 
neral in your house you normally 
spend a lot. 

ymegele [ynmégili] v. (1) to flatten 
e Kuuri ka o de ta ne a koykoy 
te gmegele o bare. She hit the tin 
with a stone until she flattened it 
out. (2) to suffer from hunger > 
Zaamer zaa ba ba maale diibu 
ka a bibiiri dee gmegele. They 
have cooked food yesterday and 
the children are suffering from 
hunger. nmeglee, nmegle, nmegle, 
ynmeglebe, ymeglaa, nmeglebe 

gmegeleg [gmégilég] adj. flat e.g. 
run-over container 


ymegeloo [gmégtlóó] adj. flattened 


out e.g. tin run over by a car pl: 


ymegele 

pmegere [nmégiri] v. to press, to 
squeeze out e Ba ymegere la 
sunni yi a tee ya poo. They have 
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ymolonnmooraa 


been able to squeeze some gum out 
of this tree. ymegree, nmegre, nme- 
gre, ymegrebe, nmegraa 

pmegere [nmégiri] v to weep in- 
wardly, to suffer inwardly + Ba 
yme la a bie kye dabéé ba sage ka 
0 koy ka o faa kye ymegere. The 
child was beaten and, being afraid 
to cry, he wept inwardly. nmegree, 
nmegre, nmegre, nmegrebe, gme- 
graa 

ymeleymele [nmélinméli] v to 
writhe in pain « O gme la a waabo 
ka o gmzlegmzle. He hit the snake 
and it writhed. 


ymemee [nméméé] adj. flat and 
twisted e.g. nose 


ymemm [nmémm] adv. stand 
against something quietly (hide) 

ymenne [nménni] v (1) to squeeze 
with the fingers e.g. breastfeed- 
ing (2) to press to feel (swollen 
leg) nmennee, gmenne, gmenne, 
nmeneme, nmennaa, ymeneme 

gmeggeleg [gméggélég] adj. flat- 
tened out of shape 

ymobofo [ymóbófó] adj. big and ruf- 
fled 


ymolle [nmdlli] v to stuff into 
the mouth (food) nmollee, gmolla, 
molla, gmoleba, nmollaa 


gmologgmooraa [gmologgmooraa] 
n. a type of insect that feeds on 
yam leaves pl: ymologgmoore 2pl: 
ymolonnmooree Var. ynmolany- 
mooraa 


5monne 


ymonne [gmónni] v (1) to make 
spotted (2) to beautify gmon- 
nee, monno, ymonno, ymoneba, 
ymonnaa 

gmonogmono [gmónágmóná] adj. 
(1) spotted (2) beautiful Var. ymo- 
naymona 

moo [gmóó] v to become 
scorched (green vegetation) 
ymooe, gmoona, -, gmoonema, 
moonaa 

ymoone [gmóóné] v (1) to mut- 
ter, to grumble (2) to growl e.g. 
dog gmoonee, gmoona, ymoona, 


O 


o [ò] pron. s/he, him, her, it (3rd per- 
son singular weak form) 

ogi [ogi] v to bring out of the mouth 
ogee, ogro, ogro, ogribo, ograa 

ogi [gi] v (1) to segregate; to dis- 
criminate (2) to dislocate (joint) 
ogee, ogro, ogro, ogribo, ograa 

ogili [ogili] adj. not properly fitted 
or seated (lid, cover) 

oii [óii] interj. expression of despair 


oli-oli [óli-ólí] v to be restless, to be 
unsettled oli-olee, oli-olo, oli-olo, 
oli-olibo, oli-olaa, oli-olibo 


onay [ónáy] pron. that one (3rd per- 
son demonstrative nonhuman) 


ono [ón$] pron. s/he, it (3rd person 
singular strong form) + Ono la na 


nmoonema, nmoonaa, nmoonema 


ymore [gmórí] v to crush e Ka 
aloopeleey le o may ymore la o 
zaa. An aircraft that crashes is al- 
ways crushed completely. nmoree, 
ymora, ymora, ymoreba, nmoraa, 
ymoreba 

ymore [ynméri] v. to rush; to move 
suddenly and fast « A bie lere la 
ka o ma gmore te nyoge. The child 
was going to fall, but the mother 
quickly took hold of him. nmoree, 
mora, mora, ymoreba, ymoraa, 
ymoreba 


yi. S/he is the one that will go out. 
Var. ona/one 


oggolog (ongolon) adj. circular, 
spherical in shape and small 

oo [66] part. yes (acceptance) 

ooi [601] part. yes (response to call) 

6o [$6] part. yes (agreement) Var. Ze 

oone [óóni] v (1) to clear one's 
throat (2) to push (giving birth) 
OOD££, oona, oona, OOnema, oonaa 

oore [òòrì] v to dash up against 
OOr££, oora, oora, ooreba, ooraa 


6-6 [6-6] interj. why so? 

6-6 [&-3] interj. oh no 

66 16-85) interj. expression of sur- 
prise 
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69 [65] n. a pot with small holes all 
over; colander pl: oone 2pl: oonee 


oole (531) v to happen gradually 
e.g. stomach ache oolee, ool, oolo, 
oolba, oolaa 


osne [òònì] v to grip firmly with 
claws oonee, oono, oon, oonema, 
oonaa 


J 


age [5gi] n. ground den, lair, hole pl: 
ogre 2pl: agree 

ogere [5gírí] v. (1) to struggle (2) 
to vomit; to retch ogree, agro, ogra, 
ogreba, ograa 

ogere [5gíri] v to get choked e.g. dur- 
ing eating when a child is unable 
to swallow a morsel of food and 
strains to bring the food out 


olaa [5làà] n. large black fish pl: alle 
2pl: allee 


ələ-ələ [515-315] adj. slimy and dirty 
ələ-ələ [315-315] adj. purple 

omm [5mm] adv. idling 

anne [3nni] v. to smoke, to put under 


extreme heat (meat) onnee, onno, 
ənnə, onema, onnaa 


onsoore [3ns$órí] n. A small brown 
mouse that usually lives along river 
valleys. pl: onsobo Var.soore 


aye [òy] v. (1) to draw something 
liquid e.g. water, to fetch some- 
thing powdery e.g. flour, soil (2) 
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29-dona 


ore [Sri] v (1) to wash very dirty 
things e.g. clothes (2) to make one 
suffer severely e.g. beat 


ore [órí] adj. filled to the brim 


oree [óréé] adj. round and open 


looking e.g. a hole 


oroba [érdba] n. rubber pl: orabare 
2pl: orobaree 


to harvest vegetables (3) to harvest 
dawdaw fruits or leaves onee, ənnə, 
ənnə, onema, 5onnaa, onnema 


aye [òy] v to smell (bad odour) 
yee, INNI, onno, onema, onnaa, 
onnema 


og-eg [3n-in] v to flee on-enes, 
»nno-enne, d1)-enne, 2j-enemse, 29- 
ennaa, 21-eneme 


ojo [555] n. wild mouse pl: ənne 2pl: 
onnee Var. ona 


an-29bo [39-55bó6] adj. valuable, use- 
ful 


25-soore [55-s5órí] n. a type of wild 
mouse that lives along river banks 
and has a dark brown colour pl: 5g- 
səbə 2pl:og-soorese Var. onsoore 


29 [33] v (1) to chew (2) to ache; 
to throb with pain 99¢, oor», ƏTƏ, 
ooreba, ooraa, ooreba 

32-dogo [33-dógó] n. (1) intestinal 
worm (2) roundworm pl: 2»-donne 
2pl: 99-donnee 


ookpori 


o»kpogi [$5kpóng] n. winter pt: 
o»kponni 2pl: ookponnee 

sokyi [55tfí] n. goose bumps i.e. small 
bumps on skin caused by cold pl: 
sokyiree 


d-alle [5-5lli] n. moss (usually green 
matter found in unkempt wet 
places e.g. bath house) 2pl: o-ollee 


oonyukóo [»onyákó3] n. a type of 
small tree whose leaves are edible 
and have medicinal properties 2pl: 
sonyukoonee 


goraa [óóráá] n. chewer pl: doreba 
2pl: oorebee 

goraa-piiri [óóráá-pìírí] n. safe 
abode pl: ooraa-pie 

gore [dri] n. cold pl: saree 


gotoorebare [53tééribari] n. October 
(month) 


oraa [óràà] n. a type of climbing 
plant with edible fruit pl: a 2pl: 
orreg 


p 


pa [pá] v. to set up the beginning of 
something e.g. weaving pae, paara, 
paara, pareba, paaraa 

pa [pá] interj. an expression of sur- 
prise Var. paa 

pa [pa] v. to be full pae, paara, paara, 
pareba, paaraa 

paa [páá] interj. expression of fear 
and surprise Var. pa 


páa 


oraa [5ràà] n. portable cage (for car- 
rying chicks) pl: art 2pl: orree 

ore [3ri] v to prepare bean leaf broth 
for soup orte, ərə, ərə, oreba, oraa, 
oreba 


ore [ri] v to throw hard against e.g. 
ball against a player oree, oro, oro, 
oreba, oraa, sreba 

ore [dri] adj. impotent pl: ərə 2pl: 
oree 

ore [Sri] v. (1) to begin to rot (2) to 
stink (3) to be useless (person) oree, 
oro, oro, oreba, oraa, sreba 

oregboro [5rigb3r5] adv. messy look- 
ing 

oresoglaa [órísógláà] n. a type of 
climbing plant with edible fruit pl: 
oresoglo 

oroso |3r3s3) adv. paying dearly for 
being obstinate e O yeli ka o ba 
wono yele, o taraa be oroso. He 
says he is hardheaded; he is up to 
suffer for it. 


paa (paa) conj. then, and now. O 
wae la páa wuli o a toma. He has 
come, you should then show him 
the work. 

paa (paa) adj what else + Libie 
kyebe N paa la e wolo? There is 
no money, what else can I do? 

paa [pàà] v to warn, to caution páae, 
paana, paana, paanema, paanaa 
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paalaa 


paalaa [paalaa] adj. new pl: paale 
2pl: paalee 

paalaa [pááláá] n. (1) raised dais, 
platform (2) stage for laying a 
corpse in state pl: paale 2pl: paalee 


paalaa [pààláà] n. space in between 
four mounds pl: paale 2pl: paalee 

paale [paali] v. (4) to fill (2) to add 
paalee, paala, paala, paaleba 

paalonwuluugane [páálónwúlúú- 
gani] n. map pl: paalonwuluuga- 
ma 

paaloy [páálóg] n. area of jurisdic- 
tion (country, district, kingdom) 

paalog [páálón] adj. first, fresh in- 
stance 


paanaa [pàànáá] n. ground cricket 
pl:paane 2pl: paanee Var. paanaa 


paane [paani] v. to blame paanee, 
paana, paana, paanema, paanaa 

paantakyeraa [pààntátffráá] n. wild 
flying cricket pl: paantakyerre 

paapaa [páápàà] n. pope pl: paa- 
paamine/paapaare 2pl: paapaaree 

páapere [paapiri] n. paper-like 
spider egg sac pl: paapée  2pl: 
paapeeree 

paare [paari] n. vagina, vulva pl: pae 
2pl: peeree 

paare [pààri] v. to scrape e.g. roasted 
yam paare, paara, paara, paareba, 
paaraa 


paare [pààrì] v. to weed e.g. grass 
paarse, paara, paara, paareba, 
paaraa 
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palampiiri 


paare [paari] v to pass (a test) 
paarse, paara, paara, paareba, 
paaraa 

paasepooto [paasipssts] n. pass- 
port pl: paasepootere 2pl: 
paasepooteree 

páatakyeraa [páátátffráá] n. a type 
of cricket pl: páatakyerre —2pl: 
paatakyeree 

paate [paati] interj. expression of 
surprise astonishment e.g. one 
found in a challenging situation 
paawa [paawa] n. power, electric 
light pl: paaware 2pl: paawaree 
paawere [pááwíré] n. powder pl: 
paawerre 2pl: paaweree/paawer- 
ree 


pabo [pábó] adj. completely 
padaa [padaa] n. wood used to make 


a stage for a corpse pl: padaare 2pl: 
padaaree 


page [pagi] v. to hasten, to hurry 
pagee, pagera, pagereba, pageraa, 
pagereba, pagepagera 

pagere [pagri] v. to compete, to 
challenge pagree, pagra, pagra, pa- 
greba, pagraa 

pakooloy [pák$5lór] n. female pubic 
hair 

pakyoy [pat{én] n. a large black ant 
with a painful sting pl: pakyonne 
2pl: pakyonnee 

palampiiri [palampiiri] n. (4) but- 
terfly (2) moth pl: palampie 
2pl: palampiiree Var. palampi- 
gri/palimpiiri 


palle 


palle [palli] v. to plait, to braid pal- 
lee, palla, palla, paleba, pallaa 


pamm [pamm] adj. straight onto the 
target 


pampana [pampana] adv. now 

pampuntege [pampuntégé] n. the 
act of being inward looking; con- 
cerned with only immediate rela- 
tion pl: pampuntegre 

panana [panana] adv. lit up e.g. car 
headlight in the dark 

panapana [pànàpànà] adj. colourful, 
beautiful 


pane [pani] n. doorway cover made 
of straw pl: pama 2pl: panee 


page [pàg] v. (1) to beat down wet 
rough surface to make it even (lo- 
cal way to plaster) e.g. floor (2) 
fig. walk without any footwear 
on, barefooted payee, pana, pana, 
panema, panaa 


page [pág] v. (1) to beat merciless- 
ily (2) to gather plenty ofleaves (3) 
to sew (Akan) panee, pana, pana, 
panema, panaa 

papeeme [pápíémé] n. waist string 
with cowries pl: papeene 2pl: pa- 
peenee 

papoo [pàpó$] n. space in between 
mounds pl: papoore 2pl: papooree 


papoo [papé3] n. inner vagina 


para [para] n. triangular loincloth pl: 


parre 2pl: paree 


para [para] v. to walk quickly paree, 
para, para, pareba, paraa 


parebaaraa 


parapara [parapara] adv. hurried 
manner e A tontonema da nyoge 
la a toma paraparapara, ka ba 
baare a. The worker started the 
work hurriedly and soon finished. 

parata [parata] adj. white and spot- 
less Var. perete 

pare [pari] n. buttocks, bottom pl: 
paree Var. tege 

pare [pari] n. meaning * A vele ya 
pare la wola? What is the mean- 
ing of this? e A yele pare da ba 
kyaane. The meaning of what was 
said was not clear. pl: paree Var. 
tege 

pare [pari] v. to understand * A bie 
da ba wor a yele pare. The child 
did not understand what was said. 


pare [part] n. raised tomb pl: paree 


pare [pari] post. under e A ton- 
tonema balege la gaa zene tee 
pare ka ba penne. The workers 
were tired and sat under the tree to 
rest. 

pare [pàré] v (1) to place on top 
(2) to overtake, to pass paree, para, 
para, pareba, paraa, pareba 

pare [pàré] adj. (1) more than (2) 
over 

pare-araa [pári-áráá] n. the act of 
having time « N ba taa pare-araa 
na gaa be zene, n toma yaga. I 
have no time to go there today, be- 
cause I have a lot of work. 


parebaaraa [párbàáráà] n. last one 
pl: parbaare 
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parebiri 


parebiri [paribiri] n. anus pl: parebie 
2pl: parebiiree Var. parebogi 

parebogi [párbógi] n. anus pl: pare- 
bogiri 2pl: parebogiree Var. pare- 
biri 

parefée [parifié] adv. in vain « N vii- 
ri la o yiri te bale kye ka pareféz. 
I have gone to his house several 
times but all without success. 

parefuri [párfüri] n. act of dragging 
one's feet e.g. cowardice 

parekolee [parékoléé] n. piglet pl: 
parekobilii Var. dobalee, dobabilii 

parekonene [parikonéni] n. pork pl: 
parekoneme 2pl: porkonennee 

parekyara [pártfárá] n. The part 
in between the legs e.g. when in 
astride position pl: parekyarre 2pl: 
parekyaree Var. parekyere 

parekyere ([part{éré] n. pl: 
parekyerre 2pl: parekyeree Var. 
parekyara 

parema [párímá] n. extra 

parenyoge [párpógí] n. courage 

parepée [paripié] n. act of struggling 
it out with another + Ba yele na e 


la parepée yele. That problem of 
theirs is a difficult one. 

parepii [paripii] n. the end of the 
anus pl: parepiime 

parepooror [párípóórór] n.a type of 
wild mouse that reproduces prolifi- 
cally pl: parepooro 2pl: parepooree 


parepüo [páripüó] n. fear 
paresegere [páriségri] n. buttock pl: 
paresege 2pl: paresegeree 
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peele 


paresunsugiri [parisunsugri] n. the 
knob-like appendage attached to 
the area above the anus of birds pl: 
paresunsugo 2pl: paresunsugree 

paretaa [pàritáà] n. game 2pl: pare- 
taaree 

pareteley [paritélin] adj. at once 

paree [páréé] n. species; kind pl: 
paree paree 

parikonyayaa [parikonanaa] n. sow 
(pig) pl: parikonyagene 

pataase [patadsi] n. type of lo- 
cal spirit (alcoholic drink) oi 
pataasere 2pl: pataaseree 

pazogo [pàz3g] n. blood-sucking fly 
pl: pazonne 2pl: pazonnee Var. 
pazona 

pe [pi] v to be fed up with 
pee, peere, peere, peerebe, peeraa, 
peerebe 

pedaa [pidaa] n. ram pl: padaare 2pl: 
pedae/padaaree 

peda-eele [pida-iilé] n. male sheep 
with horns 

pedavaraa [pidavaraa] n. castrated 
ram pl: pedavarre 2pl: pedavaree 


pee [pée] adv. open and large 

pé [pi] adv. weighty object smashing 
a smaller object (onomatopoeia) 

pee [př] adj. unrelenting, steadfast, 
not giving way 

peelaa [pííláà] adj. infant pl: peele 

peele [piili] v. to tear into shreds 


e.g. rag peelee, peele, peele, peelbe, 
peelaa, peelbe 


péepée 


péepée [piipii] adv. very sharp (taste, 
sting) 

peere [piiri] v. (1) to sweep, to dust, 
to brush off (shirt) (2) to cleanse; to 
reinstate someone’s soul believed 
to have deserted her/him by per- 
forming certain rituals to cleanse 
the person of an evil spirit, which is 
believed to have overshadowed the 
person's actual soul peeree, peere, 
peerebe, peeraa 

peeteree [píítíríí] adj. everything 
about something, the whole truth > 
A polisiri da soore lanoba yagaa 
na baye a yele peeteree zaa. The 
police questioned many people in a 
bid to get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter. 2pl: peeteree 

pee [píé] n. roof pl: peere — 2pt: 
peeree 

pee [pié] n. basket pl: pere 2pl: peree 

pee (pie) v. (1) to drink (taking in 
large gulps) (2) to take a wife or 
house maid from her parents pees, 
peere, peere, peerebe, peeraa 

pée [pié] adv. completely e.g. fin- 
ished e A kóo zaay baare per. All 
the water is finished completely. 

pée [pte] v. pull apart in a bid to open 
e.g. pulling the eyelid(s) apart péee, 
peene, peene, peeneme, peenaa 

pee [pié] v (1) to decorate well 
(2) to dress gorgeously péee, peene, 
Deene, peeneme, peenaa 

pée [pté] v. to court (Southern Da- 
gaare dialect) péee, peene, peene, 
peeneme, peenaa, - Var. pee 


pege 


peele [piéli] v. peelee, peele, peele, 
peelebe, peelaa, peelebe 
peele eelee to blow a horn 


peele [piéli] v. to be near; to be close 
to peelee, peele, peele, peelebe, 
peelaa, peelebe 

peele-peele [piéli-piéli] adj. having 
white spots 

peeloy [píélór] n. (1) whiteness (2) 
food 

peeme [piémé] n. (1) decorations (2) 
beautiful clothing pl: pesene  2pl: 
peenee/peemee 

peemo [píémó] n. (1) courtship (2) 
sexual intercourse 

péeo [pié] n. a type of wild cat (dark 
spotted) pl: peene 2pl: peenes 


peere [piéri] v to investigate peeree, 
peere, peere, peerebe, peeraa 


peere [piéri] v. to not be fussy 
about choices (typically used with 
negative marker ba) peeree, peere, 
peere, peerebe, peeraa 


peere [piéri] v. to line up; to place 
side by side peeree, peere, peere, 
peerebe, peeraa 


peere [piéri] v. to tap (to call atten- 
tion) peeree, peere, peere, peerebe, 
peeraa 


peere [piéré] n. a type of small, black 
potato sg: peeroo pl: peere  2pl: 
peeree 


pege [pigi] v. (1) to decorate (dress) 
(2) to make tasty, delicious peges, 
pegre, pegre, pegrebe, pegraa 
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pegelaa 


pegelaa [piglaa] n. row (of farm 
mounds) pl: pegle 2pl: peglee 

pegele [pigli] v cut across, in order 
to meet at a point peglee, pegle, 
pegle, peglebe, peglaa 

pegele [pigli] adj. crooked, twisted 
e.g. feet 

pegere [pigré] n. wings sg: pegroo 

pege [pigé] adj. not whole; e.g. bro- 
ken piece of calabash 

pegi [pegi] v to flap one's wings 
pegee, pegre, pegre, pegribe, pe- 
graa 

pekooloyg [piksslén] n. wool 

pekpogi [pikpóg] n. large roof pl: 
pekponni 2pl: pekponnee 

pekyeene [ptfííné] n. shepherd pl: 
pekyeeme 2pl: pekyeenee 

pelaa [pilaa] adj. white pl: peele 

pelaaya [pílááyà] n. pliers pl: pelaa- 
yare 2pl: pelaayaree 

pele [pili] v. (4) to split a piece from 
astalk (2) to leave and fail to return 
pelee, pelle, pelle, pelebe, pelaa 

pele [pili] v. (1) to tear, to break off 
(splinter) (2) to discontinue (visits) 
(3) to continue without going back 
to former place pelee, pelle, pelle, 
pelbe, pellaa 

pelee [piléé] n. lamb pl: pebilii 

pelee [péléé] n. small basket pl: pe- 
bilii Var. pelee 

peleemazée [píléémàzti] n. a type of 
with pink coloured edible fruits 
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penne 


pelempeleg [pélémpélén] adv. bare, 
empty 

pelewelee [piliiwilii] adj. plenty of 
things found everywhere e.g. as- 
sorted items « A wee tomo dee waa 
la pelewelee le. There is plenty of 
work on the farm. Var. pelewele 


pelempelen [pilémpílég] adv. all 
over the place, disorganised 

peli [péli] n. spirit, heart pl: pele 2pl: 
pelee 

peli [pél] n. fright 

pell [pill] adj. full to capacity Var. 
pelpel 

pell [péll] adj. rise into the air e.g. 
flame 


pelo» [pilóà] adv. suddenly and 
quickly e.g. fish splashing in water 


pelpel [pilpil] adv. full to the brim 


pelpele [pilpil] v. to litter with bro- 
ken pieces e.g. of straw pelpelee, 
pelpele, ^ pelpele, ^ pelpelebe, 
pelpelaa 

pempeley [pémpélén] adj. small e.g. 
piece of cloth 

pemperi [pémpéri] v to bend or 
place something in an oblique posi- 
tion pemperee, pempere, pempere, 
pemperibe, pemperaa, - Var. pem- 
pere 

penene [pinéni] n. mutton pl 
peneme 2pl: penennee 

penne [pinni] v. to make delicious 


penneg, penne, penne, peneme, 
pennaa 


penti 


penti [pénti] n. paint pl: pentiri 2pl: 
pentiree 

penyayaa [pinanaa] n. ewe, adult fe- 
male sheep pl: penyagene/penyan- 
ne 2pl: penyanenee/penyannee 

peraa [píráá] n. (1) deliberateness 
(2) obstinacy 

peraa [píráá] n. hyperbole (litera- 
ture) 

peraa [píràà] n. castanet; a pair of 
metal rings worn on the fingers 
and clicked together rhythmically 
pl: perre 2pl: perree 

pere [piri] v. push away; usually a 
small object with the foot 

pere [piri] n a loop used in making 
the rim of a basket pl: peree 


pere [piri] v. (1) remove from; shell 
(groundnuts), unwrap (parcel), (2) 
get wounded « O daare z33la kuri- 
wiri te le ka o gbere pere. He rode 
a bicycle, crashed and got his leg 
wounded. peres, pere, pere, perebe, 
peraa 


pere [piri] v push away (small ob- 
ject), ignore e Ka fooy ba booro 
a kuuri ya kye ta pere o bare. 
Even if you don't like this stone 
don’t push it away. perse, pere, 
pere, perebe, peraa 


pere [píri] n. sheep pl: peere Var. 
peroo 

perebare [píríbàri] n. outer toe of a 
fowl pl: perebarre 2pl: perebaree 

perekara [pirikàrà] adj. astride, firm 
and immovable « A sogya yaare 


pe 


la o gbee perekara ka toloo zie 
kyebe. The soldier stood firmly 
with his feet astride such that no 
one can pass by him. 

perekatoore [píríkátóóri] n. ceme- 
tery pl: perekatoe 2pl: perekatoo- 
ree 

perepere [piripiri] v. to struggle e.g. 
insect on a hot object pereperee, 
perepere, perepere, pereperebe, 
pereperaa 


perete [piriti] adv. spotlessly white 
Var. parata 

perepere [pirépiré] adj. not stuck to- 
gether e.g. well-cooked rice 

periperi [péripérí] v. to make an 
effort to overcome, to try hard 
e O ba taa a eebo kye o men 
ay peripere la. She has not got 
the means, but she is also still 
trying hard. periperee, peripere, 
peripere, periperibe, periperaa 

peroo [píróó] n. sheep pl: peere 2pl: 
peeree Var. pere 

pesaraa [písáráà] n. young adult fe- 
male sheep sg: pesarree pl: pesarre 

petoogmaa [pitoonmaa] n. one who 
will not listen to anything pl: 
petoonmaara 2pl: petoonmaaree 

pezage [pizagi] n. sheep pen pl: 
pezagre 2pl: pezagree 

pe [pè] v. to squeeze out e.g. milk 
from a cow -, -, peere, peerebe, 
peeraa 


pe [pé] v. to open one’s eyes widely 
-, -, peere, peerebe, peeraa 
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PE 


pe [pe] v to spiritually deprive 
another of prowess -, -, peere, 
peerebe, peeraa 

pe [pé] v. to harvest nuts from the 
ground pee, peere, peere, peerebe, 
peeraa 

pe [pé] adj. same, equal Var. pepe 

pée [péé] adv fatty; oily 

peere [pééri] adj. immature pl: pebe 

peeteere [péétéérí] n. small, flat fish; 
tilapia sg: peeteroo pl: peetebe 2pl: 
peetebee Var. peetere 

pege [pégi] v. to wash e.g. clothes, 
utensils -, pegre, pegre, pegrebe 

pege [pégi] n. hard external covering 
of seeds, nuts, animals, trees pl: pe- 
gre/pege 2pl: pegree 

pegele [pégli] v. to carry on one’s 
side, shoulder, in arms peglee, 
pegle, pegle, peglebe, peglaa 

pege yi [pégi yi] adj. clean, bright 

pegeke [pégéké] adj. deep and wide 

pegleg [péglén] n. small and flat pl: 
peglen peglen Var. pengelen 

pekogo [pèkógó] n. sticks put un- 
der a basket as a protective base pl: 
pekogri 2pl: pekogree 

pekpon [pékpon] n. large basket pl: 
pekponni 2pl: pekponnee 

pelaa [pélaa] n. a type of tree with 
medicinal properties pl: pelle 2pl: 
pellee 

pele [péli] v. to be white 

pele [pili] v to open up; be happy > 
Zene o pele la poo manne a yele 
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penzage 


ko te. Today s/he open up by ex- 
plaining the issues to us. 

pele [péli] v. (1) to peel (yam) (2) to 
clear grass by weeding with a hoe 

pempeleg [pémpélég] n. flat metal 
(cover of a tin) pl: pempelle 2pl: 
pempelee 

pempenee [pémpénéé] n. wild gum; 
rubber pl: pempenne 2pl: pempen- 
nee 

pempere [pémpéri] n. oblique posi- 
tion (bending very low) 

pempere [piàmpéri] v. to bend very 
low and in an oblique position 
pemperee, pempere, pempere, pem- 
perebe, pemperaa 

penaa [pénáà] n. musical instru- 
ment made from seasoned straw pl: 
penne 2pl: pennee 


penne [pénni] v to carve pennee, 
penne, penne, peneme, pennaa 

penne [pénni] v to rest pennee, 
penne, penne, peneme, pennaa 

penne [pénni] n. lower part of ab- 
domen pl: peme 2pl: pennee 

penne [pénni] n. cloth pl: peme 2pl: 
pennee 

pennoy [pénnéy] n. see pennoo 

pennoo [pinnóó] n. air, breeze Var. 
pennon 


pennu [pénnù] n. hand measure 
(about 9 inches) of woven strip of 
cloth pl: pennuuri 2pl: pennuuree 

penzage [pénzagi] n. rag pl: penza- 
gra 2pl: penzagree 


pege 


peye [pig] v (1) to groan (2) 
to grunt (from effort) penee, pene, 
pene, peneme, penaa, peneme 

peye [pég] v. (1) to borrow (2) to 
lend pepee, penne, penne, peneme, 
pennaa, peneme 


pege [pén] v. to tap on water to 
clear the top of unwanted material 
penes, penne, penne, peneme, pen- 
naa, peneme Var. bey 

pegkoolog [p£gk$5lór] n. pubic hair 

pepelaa [pépéláà] n. a type of small, 
carnivorous bird pl: pepelle 

pere [pérí] v. to stand abreast, to be 
equal e.g. height pereg, pere, pere, 
perebe, peraa 

pere [péri] v. to bend in an oblique 
manner pereg, pere, pere, perebe, 
pere 


perepere [pérépéré] n. food made of 
mashed yam 

perepere [pérépéré] adv. completely 
e Animibaaloy vegee la ka a doo 
zane perepere. The eye disease has 
caused him to be blind completely. 

petes [pétié] n. medium-sized bas- 
ket pl: peteere 2pl: peteeree Var. 
petelee 

peyagelaa [péyaglaa] n. a bas- 
ket, usually hung, in which cal- 
abashes are stored pl: peyagle 2pl: 
peyaglee 

pi [pi] v. to become bloated, to swell 
up pie, piire, piire, piiribe, piiraa 

pi [pi] v. to reserve, to claim in ad- 
vance pie, piire, piire, piiribe, pii- 


pieto 


Taa 


pi [pi] v. to be in fear; to clutch self 
tightly in fear pie, piire, piire, pi- 
iribe, piiraa 

pibogo [pib355$] n. a type of lizard be- 
lieved to be poisonous pl: pibonne 
2pl: pibonnee Var. pibaga 

pie [píé] adj. ten pl: piiri 2pl: piiree 

pie ane anaare [píé ání ánáári] adj. 
fourteen pl: pie ne anaare 

pie ane anii [pié ant anii] adj. eigh- 
teen pl: pie ne aniini 2pl: pie ane 
aniinee 

pie ane anuu (pie ane anuu] adj. fif- 
teen pl: pie ne anuuri 2pl: pie ne 
anuuree 

pie ane ata [pié ani ata] adj. thirteen 
pl: pie ne atare 

pie ane ayi [píé ání áyi] adj. twelve 
pl: pie ne ayiri 

pie ane ayoobo [píé ani àyó3bó] adj. 
sixteen pl: pie ne ayoore 

pie ane ayopói [píé ani ày3pói] adj. 
seventeen pl: pie ne ayoponni 

pie ane yeni [píé ání yéni] adj. 
eleven pl: pie ne yeme 

pie ne awae [píé ant àwái] adj. nine- 
teen pl: pie ane awae 2pl: pie ane 
awaree 

pieri [piéri] v. (1) to cause the skin 
to peel e.g. as a result of scrapes 
on rough surfaces (2) to cause to 
be bare (bush) pieree, piere, piere, 
pieribe, pieraa, pieribe 

pieto [píétó] n. loincloth pl: pietori 
2pl: pietoree 
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pigepige 


pigepige [pigépigé] adj. moving 
around craftily 

pigi [pigi] v. (1) to obstruct (view) 
(2) to shield, to prevent (3) to trap 
in an enclosure e.g. house, hole 
pigee, pigre, pigre, pigribe, pigraa, 
pigribe 

pigi [pigi] v. to make a ball e.g. from 
mud pigee, pigre, pigre, pigribe, pi- 
graa 

pigiri [pigiri] v. to look out for, to 
watch over pigiree, pigire, pigire, 
pigiribe, pigiraa 

pii [pii] n. arrow sg: piiu pl: piime 
2pl: piinee 

pii biri [pii bíri] n. arrowhead pl: pii 
bie Var. pimbiri 

piikaraa [piikaraa] n. sharpened ar- 
row pl: piikarre 2pl: piikarree 

piili [piili] v. to begin; to start piilee, 
piile, piile, piilibe, piilaa, piilibe 

pii-more [pii-mérf] n. arrow shaft pl: 
pii-moe 2pl: pii-moree 

piiri [piiri] v. to massage with warm 
water e.g. on bruises piiree, piire, 
piire, piiribe, piiraa 

piiri [píírí] n. rock pl: pie 2pl: pii- 
ree Var. pie (Southern Dagaare di- 
alect) 


piiri [piiri] v. to recover a lost object 
by chance -, piire, piiribe, piiraa 

piirimpii [piirimpii] n. a type of 
lizard pl: piirimpiime 

pii-sabole [piisàból] n. a type of 
square-shaped arrow without 
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pilli 


spikes pl: pii-sabolo 2pl: pii- 
sabolee 

pii-sabole [pii-sàbólí] n. finless ar- 
row pl: pii-sabolo 2pl: pii-sabolee 

piiseebaa [piisí£báá] n. large, long, 
flat needle for weaving pl: piiseere 
Var. piiseeraa 

pii-takoraa [pii-tak3raa] n. a type of 
arrow with spikes on the sides pl: 
pii-takorre 2pl: pii-takoree 

piiteeraa [piitiéraa] n. an arrow that 
is shot out; arrow for shooting pl: 
piiteere 

piizele [piizélf] n. poisoned arrow pl: 
piizele 

pikuuri [piküüri] n. large piece of 
rock pl: pikubo 2pl: pikuuree 

pileesekoo [piléésik33] n. a type of 
bird pl: pileesekoore 

pilempileg [pilémpílég] adv gusty 

pilepile [pílépílé] adv in a fast man- 
ner 

pili [pílí] n. a type of mat made of 
tiny straw and thread used to sleep 
on pl: pile 2pl: pilee 

pilintoo [pilintó$] n. bottle pl: pilin- 
toore 2pl: pilintooree 

pilipili [pilipili] v to cover up or 
confuse by clever actions pilipilee, 
pilipile, pilipile, pilipilibe, pilipi- 
laa 

pilli [pilli] v. to roll up (mat) pillee, 
pille, pille, pilibe, pillaa, pilibe 

pilli (pilli) v (1) to cover (with a 
cloth) (2) cover the top of a build- 


pilli 


ing pillee, pille, pille, pilibe, pillaa, 
pilibe 

pilli (pilli) v to roll the tip of a 
feather in the ear to scratch it 
pillee, pille, pille, pilibe, pillaa, 
pilibe 

pilli poge [pili p5gi] v to over- 
whelm with a swarm (bee attack) 
pilili pogee, pille pogro, pilli-pogro 


pimbiri [pímbíri] n. (1) nail (2) ar- 
rowhead (3) syringe sg: pimbiruu 
pl: pimbie 2pl: pimbiiree 

pimbitaaraa [pimbítááráà] n. screw, 
bolt pl: pimbitaare ` 2pl: pim- 
bitaaree 


pimpin [pimpin] adj. far away 


pimpiy [pimpin] v to attempt to 
confuse, to cover a deed pimpigee, 
pimpine, pimpine, pimpinime, 
pimpinaa 

pinni [pinni] v (1) to tap on to 
empty e.g. pocket (2) to shake e.g. 
to remove unwanted bodies (bugs 
from a mat) (3) to perform the final 
threshing to remove bits of grain 
pinnee, pinne, pinne, pinime, pin- 
naa 

pinni [pínni] v to remind pinnee, 
pinne, pinne, pinime, pinnaa 

piggaraa [píggáráà] n. pickaxe pl: 
pingarre 2pl: pingarree 

pipi [pin] v. (1) to shake to remove 
e.g. dust from cloth (2) to beat 
mercilessly (figurative) pigee, pine, 
pine, pinime, pinaa, pinime 


piriyoro 


piyi [pin] v. to hide or take cover 
behind an object piyee, pine, pine, 
pinime, pinaa, pinime 

pipiiri [pipiiri] n. a type of tiny black 
flying insect that moves in groups 

pipiree [pipiréé] n. (1) chaff (2) 
residue of the matter left after 
chewing and extracting the liquid 
from some nuts like coconut pl: 
pipirri 2pl: pipirree 

piraa [píráá] n. button pl: pirri 

pire [piré] n. new land cleared for 
farming pl: pirri 2pl: piree/pirree 

pirempireg [pírémpírég] adv. full 
(tyre, stomach) 

pirepire [pirépiré] n. the state of 
complete emptiness; the state of 
having nothing « N da booro ka N 
gaa sori kye pirepire ba mare ma. 
I had wanted to go on a trip, but I 
had nothing on me. 

piri [piri] v. (1) to compete to win 
e.g. vacant seat (2) to speak at 
the same time (two or more people) 
piree, pire, pire, piribe, piraa 

piri [piri] v. to lance, to make a small 
cut to release pus piree, pire, pire, 
piribe, piraa 

piri [piri] v (1) to button up eg. 
shirt (2) to strap on e.g. wristwatch 
(3) to put a noose on or off e.g. neck 
or leg of an animal piree, pire, pire, 
piribe, piraa 

piriyoro [piriyord] adv. completely 
scattered in different directions e.g. 
members of a search party 
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DO 


po [ps] v to pull a grass stalk 
off the base poe, pooro/poora, 
pooro/poora, pooreba, pooraa 

po [pó] v. to dig for termites (to feed 
young chicks) poe, puoro, puoro, 
puoribo, puoraa 

po [pó] v. to ooze, to flow (water) 
poe, puoro, puoro, puoribo, puo- 
raa 

pobeeme [póbíémé] n. stomachache, 
upset stomach 2pl: pobeemee 

pobieri [póbiérí] n. wickedness 2pl: 
pobieree Var. powolaa 

poboobo [póbó$bó] n. will, desire 

pobu [pobu] adv. filled with (tears in 
the eyes) 

podéo [pódi$] n. preference 

podegere [pódégíri] n. evil thought 

pofaa [pófáá] n. state of being evil- 
minded pl: pofaare 2pl: pofaaree 

pogaale [pógááli] n. prenatal care pl: 
pogaalee 

pogitogo [pógítógó] adv very short 
and small Var. pogitogoo 

pokuogaa [pòkúóņáá] n. sharp 
stomachache without diarrhoea pl: 
pokuoni 2pl: pokuonee 

pokpaane [pókpààni] n. fasting 2pl: 
pokpaanee Var. pokpegri 

pokpegiri [pdkpégri] n. closed- 
heartedness, without an open 
mind, wickedness pl: pokpege 2pl: 
pokpegree Var. pokpaane 

pokpelenkye [pókpéléntfé] n. the act 
of being potentially dangerous 
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pomporgo 


pokpogere [pókpógrí] n. tumor in 
the stomach pl: pokpogo  2pl: 
pokpogree 

pokyiiri [pétfiiri] n. confession 

polee [póléé] n. small farm 

polee [póléé] n. early pregnancy 

poleene [péliéni] n. female lizard pl: 
poleeme 2pl: poleemee 

polepole [pólpólt] adj. very tall and 
pointed summit (church tower) 

poli [poli] v. smear plenty of oil pro- 
ducing a shining effect polee, polo, 
polo, polibo, polaa, polibo 

poli [póli] adv. flaring up abruptly 
(fire) 

polige [pólígé] n. the state of not be- 
ing open-minded 

poll [póll] adj. small and sharp pl: 
poll poll 

polle [pólli] v (1) to sharpen (a 
point) (2) to take an oath (3) to 
make a promise pollee, polla, polla, 
poleba, pollaa, poleba 
polle noore, polle teebo to vow 

pololo [pólóló] adj. pointed and 
sharp 

pomm [pomm] adv. bloated like a 
balloon 

pompoluoree [pompdludréé] n. a 
type of wild tree with edible fruit 
pl: pompoluori 2pl: pompoluoree 
Var. polimpoluoree 

pompogo [pómpóy3] n. a type of 
poisonous green-trunked tree with 
white nectar pl: pomponne  2pí: 
pomponnee Var. pompona 


ponaga 


ponaga [pónár] n. severe stom- 
achache pl: ponanne 2pl: ponan- 
nee Var. ponage 


ponne [pónní] v (1) to drop in 
bits e.g. rain (2) to test tightness 
e.g. string of bow, guitar ponnee, 
ponn, ponno, ponema, ponnaa 


ponne [pónni] v. to covet; to make 
advances to mate with e.g. animals 


ponne [pónni] adj. not up to stan- 


dard 


pont [póg] n. pollen pl: ponni 2pí: 
ponnee 

poni [poy] v. (1) to shave (hair) (2) 
to remove corn from the cob pogee, 
pono, pono, ponimo, ponaa, poni- 
mo 


pont [pon] v to share, to divide 
poyee, pono, pono, ponimo, ponaa 


poo [póó] adv sound made when 
one wades into water (ono- 
matopoeia) 


po-o [pó-6] n. ocean 2pl: pooree Var. 
mpoone/mpoonze (Akan) 


poomo [póóm3] n. bean weevil 2pl: 
poomee Var. pooma 


poone [póóni] v. to persist e.g. talk, 
argue e O may boole la ba woyi 
yeli kye men ay poono pare. 
When he calls, there comes no 
answer, but he persists in calling 
earnestly. poonee, poono, poon, 
poonema, poonaa 


poore [póórí] n. challenge 2pl: 
pooree 


poo 


poore [pòòrì] v to challenge, to 
compete pooreeé, poora, poora, 
pooreba, pooraa 

poore [pòòrì] v to spray e.g. wa- 
ter onto someone pooreé, poora, 
poora, pooreba, pooraa 


poore [póóri] v to harvest grass 
stalks pooree, poora, poora, 
pooreba, pooraa 


poo [pó$] n. stomach, abdomen pl: 
poore 2pl: pooree 

poo [pó$] n. part (of a group) * A 
pogelee ba poo a zoorer. The girl is 
not part of the fight. pl: poore 2pl: 
pooree 

poo [pó5] n. pregnancy pl: poore 2pl: 
pooree 

poo [p&é3] v to beat down on by 
rain poseg, pooro, pooro, pooreba, 
pooraa 

poo [pó3] v to add to; to in- 
clude posez, pooro, poor», pooreba, 
pooraa 

poo [pó$] post. (1) in, inside « Ka 
diibur be fo noore poo fo koq too 
yeli yele velaa. If there is food in 
your mouth, you cannot talk well. 
(2) among, within e O poo la a 
bibiiri na nay done waaboy. S/he 
is among the children who came 
early. 

poo [pó5] v (1) to interrupt e A 
bie ba tu o noore baare kye ka a 
karema poo kpe, yeli ka zirii la. 
The child had not finished telling 
his story when the teacher inter- 
rupted and said it was a Dee A 
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poo 


pogebilii deene la velaa zaa ka 
doobilii mine wa póo kpe ka a 
deene ymaa. The girls were hap- 
pily playing when some boys in- 
terrupted them and the play ended. 
(2) to perform a task earlier than 
expected e A tontonema da póo 
iree la gaa o toma zie a na te de 
ba sanyoo. The workers left before 
dawn to the work place in order to 
receive their salaries. pve, poono, 
poono, poonema, poonaa 


poo [pss] v to rot pó58, poono, 
poono, poonema, poonaa 


poo [pss] v to play a game of 
hide and seek pó58, poono, poono, 
poonema, poonaa 


poole [pó5lf] v. (1) to cause wet- 
ness of e.g. floor (2) to soak herbs 
(preparing medicine) poolee, poolo, 
pools, poolbo, poolaa 


poole [póàli] v to make the end of 
something pointed poolee, poolo, 
pools, poolbo, poolaa 


poole [pédli] adj. pointed end * A 
bugo pare waa la poole le. The 
bottom of the granary is pointed. 


poonaa [pó$náá] n. hide and seek 
(children's game) pl: poone  2pl: 
poonee 


posre [pó3ri] v. (1) to rub to clear 
e.g. hand over face just from sleep 
(2) to clutch with both hands and 
feet e.g. in climbing a tree or 
wall pooree, poor», pooro, pooreba, 
pooraa 
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pori 


pooroy [pó$rór] n. rot, rotten thing 
pl: pooro 

popaale [pópáálí] n. disease that 
causes swollen feet and a distended 
stomach 


popeelon [pópíélór] n. happiness 

popelaa [pépilaa] n. stomachache 

popelaa [pópíláá] adv. (1) prostrate 
(2) open minded 

popege [pópégí] n. outer shell pl: 
popegere/popege 2pl: popegeree 

popele [pópili] n. (1) happiness, joy 
(used with taa) (2) choice, wish 

popo [pópó] n. motorcycle pl: 
popori 2pl: poporee 

pore [péri] adj. tiny, small pl: porre 
2pl: porree 

pore [pari] v to name, to mention 
pores, poro, poro, poreba, poraa 


pore (pori) v to pour out poree, 
poro, poro, poreba, poraa 

pore [póri] v to buy herbal medicine 
pores, poro, poro, poreba, poraa 

pore [pórí] adj. small in size 

pore [póri] adj. abundant in quan- 
tity 

poree [póréé] n. pair of pegs on 
which pots and calabashes are 
placed pl: porri 2pl: porree 

pori (pori) v. to cause to blister, to 
scald (of fire) poree, poro, poro, 
poribo, poraa 

pori [póri] adj. sound of a big falling 
object from a height (a big fruit) 


pori 


pori [pori] adj. sound of a small ob- 
ject falling from a height (small 
fruit) 

pori [pori] v. to struggle e.g. dying 
fowl poree, poro, poro, poribo, po- 
raa 

poriko [póríkó] n. pig pl: porikori 
2pl: porikoree Var. pariko 

porisi [pórísi] n. police pl: porisiri 
2pl: porisiree 

poritiisan [pórítíísa] n. police sta- 
tion pl: poritiisanne  2pl: poriti- 
isanee/poritiisannee 

poroso [pórósó] adv. large and 
round e.g. balloon 


poroworo [póriwóró] adj. countless 
and all over the place e.g. piglets of 
a sow 


poro [pórá] n. fail to respond 
smoothly or click (archer's arrow) 
e A tammo yme la poro ka a tan- 
teere tee a soogaa nyere. The bow 
failed to release the arrow and so 
the archer failed to hit the hare. pl: 
porre 2pl: poree 


porre [pórri] v. to force air through 
closed lips (rude way of disagree- 
ing; lie) porree, porra, porra, 
poreba, porraa 


porre [pórri] v. to break into tiny 
bits porree, porra, porra, poreba, 
porraa 


porri [pórri] v. to report porree, 
porro, porro, poribo, porraa 


posáa [pósáà] n. sadness 


powolaa 


posaanaa [posaanaa] n. sorrow, un- 
happiness pl: posaane/posaama 
2pl: posaanee 


posogedaa [pósógdàá] n. back- 
bone pi: posogedaare 2pl: 
posogedaaree 


posoge-kpogi [pósóg-kpôņ] n. 
spinal tuberculosis 


posogo [pósógó] n. mid-back pl: 
posogere 2pl: posogeree Var. 
posoga 


poteere [pótíéré] n. thoughts, wishes 


poteeroyn [pótíéróg] n. thought pl: 
poteere 


potulimo [pótülímó] adj. backwards 
Var. potulo 


potulo [pótüló] adj. backwards Var. 
potulimo 


potuo [potud] n. wickedness, malice 
pl: potuuri 2pl: potuuree 


po-tu [po-tu] n. the act of following 
potuoluy [pótáólüg] n. wickedness 


potuosobo [pótüósóbá] n. wicked 
person pl: potuodeme Var. potu- 
osoba 


potuuro [pótáüró] n. follower, disci- 
ple pl: potuuribo 


pou [pou] adv. sound of blast e.g. bal- 


loon (onomatopoeia) 


povelaa [póvilàá] adj. sincere, pure 
pl: poveele 


powele [pówélí] n. confession 


powolaa [pówoláá] n. wickedness 
pl: powolle Var. pobieri 
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po-yiraa 


po-yiraa [pó-yíráá] n. miscarriage 
pl: po-yirri Var. po-yi 

pozagela [pézagila] n. innocence 

pozagelaa ([pózágiláá] n. empty 
stomach pl: pozagele 

pozagelaa [pózágíláá] n. the state 
of being free of malice toward an- 
other pl: pozagele 

pozu [pozu] n. gossip pl: pozuri 2pl: 
pozuree 

po [pó] v. to swear; to make a vow 
poe, poor», pooro, pooreba, pooraa 

po-ege [pó-ig] v. to curse; putting 
a malicious spell on someone po 
enee, pooro enne, po-enne, pə- 
eneme, po-ennaa 

poge [pdgi] v. (1) to close, to shut 
(2) to cover (3) to imprison pages, 
pogro, pogro, pogreba, pograa, po- 
greba 

poge [pógí] n. (1) female (2) woman 
(3) wife pl: pogebo 2pl: pogebee 

poge [pógi] v. (1) to meet the pres- 
ence of e Day iribu wa page ma 
kye ka N gaa. Get up early to come 
and meet me before I go. (2) to hit 
a target A naykpaana yme la 
walaa kye o ba poge o. The hunter 
shot an antelope but did not hit the 
target. (3) to be possible e A baa 
kye a diey; o naa poge la yeye poo. 
The dog is not in the room; it may 
be outside. pogee, pogro, pogro, pə- 
greba, pograa, pogreba 

pogebaa [pdgibaa] n. (1) a woman 
who has a sharp tongue (2) prosti- 
tute pl: pogebaare 2pl: pogebaaree 
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pogegbeeloo 


pogebeele [pdgibiéli] n. the act of 
taking a bride to the bridegroom 

pogebeele [pdgibiéle] n. bridesmaid 
pl: pogebeelbe 2pl: pogebeeloo 

pogebeelon [pdgibiélén] n. marriage 
feast (taking the bride to the bride- 
groom) 

pogebeere [p3gibíérí] n. a stage in 
courtship 

poge-bo [p3gib$] n. courtship 

Pogedaa [p3gidaa] n. name tradition- 
ally given to a female child born 
on day of locally brewed beer pl: 
Pogedaamine 2pl: Pogedaanee 

poge-de [p3gí-dí] n. marriage 

pogederaa [p3gidíráá] n. a woman 
that is qualified to be married pl: 
pogederre 2pl: pogederee 

pogedere [pdgidiré] n. (1) bride- 
groom (2) a man who is eligible to 
marry 

pogederog [pdgidirén] n. marriage 
(action of groom) 
who has just given birth to a child 
pl: pogedogereba 2pl: pogedogere- 
bee 

pogefaa-nmenaa [pdgifaa-ninaa] n. 
early evening (4 pm) 

pogegori [p3gígórí] n. bride price pl: 
pogegoe 2pl: pogegoree 

pogeguri [p3gigüri] n. rape 

pogegbeeloo [pgibíélóó] n. one 
who leads the bride to the bride- 
groom’s house pl: pogegbeelebe 
2pl: pogegbeelebee 


poge-iraa 


poge-iraa [p3gí-íráá] n. a woman 
who has eloped with her fiance pl: 
poge-irri 

pogekoore [p3gikóórí] n. (1) un- 
married woman (2) widower pl: 
pogekobo 2pl: pogekobee 

pogekog [p5gik5n] n. unavailability 
of mariagable women 

pogekuree [p3giküréé] n. skirt pl: 
pogekurri 2pl: pogekurree 

poge-kyaaraa  [pdgi-tfaaraa] n. 
woman offered for marriage pl: 
poge-kyaare 2pl: poge-kyaaree 

pogekyee [pdgitfié] n. sister-in-law 
pl: pogekyeere/pogekyemine 2pl: 
pogekyeeree 

pogekyere [pdgitféri] n. payment of 
bride price 

poge-la-doo [p3gi-lá-d55] n. woman 
with manly features pl: poge-la- 
dobo 

pogele [p3gili] v to tame pogelee, 
pogelo, pogelo, pogeleba, pogelaa 

pogelee [p3giléé] n. (1) girl (2) ju- 
nior wife (second of two wives) pl: 
pogebilii 2pl: pogebillee 

pogeloy [p3gilór] n. womanliness 

poge-nogeraa  [pàgi-nógiràá] n. 
woman (a derogatory term imply- 
ing that the woman is a sojourner 
and therefore has no power) pl: 
poge-nogere 2pl: poge-nogeree 

pogenyagaa [pdginanaa] n. old 
woman pl: pognyanene/pogenyanne 
2pl: pogenyannee 


pogesee 


pogenyogeraa [pogepogeraa] n. a 
woman who has eloped with a man 
pl: pogenyogerre 

pogenyuo [p3gináó] n. woman with 
a big navel (name) pl: pogenyuu- 
ri/pogenyumine 

pogepéé [p3gipi£] n. courtship 

poge-pegebo [pgi-pégíbó] n. men- 
struation 

pogepiiraa [pgipííráá] n. (1) fi- 
ancee, betrothed woman (2) en- 
gaged woman for marriage pl: 
pogepiiri 2pl: pogepiiree 

pogepoo [pdgipss] n. pregnant 
woman pl: pogepoore 2pl: poge- 
pooree 

Pogesaa [pdgisaa] n. name tradition- 
ally given to a female child born on 
a rainy day pl: pogesamine 

pogesaraa [pdgisaraa] n. young 
woman pl: pogesarre 2pl: pogesar- 
ree 


RN es 


pogesarebie [pdgisaribié] n. a 
woman's firstborn pl: pogesarebiiri 
2pl: pogesarebiiree 

pogesarelee [pgisáríléé] n. young 
woman pl: pogesarebilii 

pogesee [pdgisié] n. woman who is 
menstruating pl: pogeseere — 2pl: 
pogeseeree 

pogesee [p3gisíé] n. a type of yam pl: 
pogeseere 2pl: pogeseeree 

pogesee [p3gisíé] n. (1) a woman's 
cloth measuring about 72 x 45 
inches worn on the waist (2) any 
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pogeserekulo 


such size of cloth sg: seeree pl: 
pogeseere 2pl: poge 

pogeserekulo —[pdgisirikulo] n. 
marriageable woman pl:  poge- 
serekulibo 2pl: pogeserekulibee 

pogesoga [p5gisógá] n. middle wife 
(one in between the first and last of 
three or more wives) pl: pogesogre 
2pl: pogesogree 

pogesoobo [p3gisóóbó] n. witch pl: 
pogesoore 2pl: pagesooree 

Pogesugilo [p5gisügiló] n. female 
name traditionally given to the sec- 
ond born after twins 

pogesugo [pdgisugd] n. a large 
group of women pl: pogesugri 2pl: 
pogesugree 

poge-tu [pdgi-tu] n. taking home of 
a woman who failed to divorce 

poge-tu [p3gi-tá] n. final stage in 
courtship 

pogetuuro [p3gitüüró] n. one who 
takes a woman from her family to 
her husband's house pl: pogetuuri- 
bo 2pl: pogetuurbee 

Pogewee [pdgiwié] n. name tradi- 
tionally given to a female child 
born in the farm/bush (outside of 
the normal living environment) 

pogeyaa [pdgiyaa] n. daughter pl: 
pogeyaare 2pl: pogeyaaree 

pogeyagede [pogiyagidi] n. 
polygamy 

pogeyi-gane [pdgiyi-gani] n. writ 
of divorce pl: pogeyi-gama 2pl: 
pogeyi-gannee 
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poloo 


pogeyiraa [pdgiyiraa] n. divorced 
woman pl: pogeyirri 2pl: pogeyir- 
ree 

Pogezee [pdgizié] n. (1) light- 
skinned woman (2) female name 
pl: pogezeere/pogezeemine 


polaa [p3làà] n. heartbeat, pulse pl: 
polle 2pl: pollee 


polaare [póláári] v to swear ve- 
hemently  polaaree, poorolaara, 
polaara, polaareba, polaaraa 

polbile [pólbílé] n. young man pl: 
polbilii 2pl: polbilee Var. pole, 
polee 

pole [pól] n. young boy pl: polbilii 
Var. polee, polbile 

pole [p3li] v. (1) to grow to maturity 
(2) to be full of life (3) to become 
beautiful polee, pollo, pollo, poleba 

polee [p3líí] n. young man Var. pole, 
polbile 

polese [p3lísi] v to polish polesee, 
poleseere, poleseere, poleseerebe, 
poleseeraa 


polkakyeere [p3lkátfítré] n. the act of 
being overly proud of one's self 

pollo [psll3] n. pathway used by wild 
rodents pl: polle 2pl: pollee Var. 
pole 

poloo [pólóó] n. liveliness e Ye 
yieluy na taa la poloo. That song 
of yours is lively. 

poloo [p3166] n. (1) pride (2) vanity 
e A pogelee na veele la kye o ere 
la poloo. That young lady is beau- 
tiful but she is proud. 


poltee 


poltee [p3ltià] n. frightening 

pomee [p3mé$] adv. fat and round 

pompore [p3mpórí] adj. very young 
and immature e.g. puppy 

ponne [psnni] v. (1) to hold onto 
someone's chest or belly, but not 
firmly * A saa nay iri la ka a 
bie zele o yoolee ponne a zelzele 
zoro ne. As the rain started, the 
child picked his brother and half 
dragged him away. (2) to be calm 
e Sasee daare ere la kye saa mie 
la ka zie ponne. It used to be 
windy but with the coming of rain, 
the weather is calm. ponnee, ponno, 
ponno, ponema, ponnaa 

pontenakaare [pintínàkáárí] n. one 
that is here and there 2pl: ponte- 
nakaaree 

pontere [pdntiri] n. toad pl: pontee 
2pl: ponteeree 

poo [p33] v. to be too small, to be too 
young pooe, pooro, pooro, poorebo, 
pooraa 

poore [p3órí] n. a short and poi- 
sonous snake Var  mabiekon- 
tapogema 

poporee [pópóréé] n. Honeycomb in 
which bee larvae develop into adult 
bees. sg: poporoo Var. sepoporee 

poraa [póràà] n. (1) an ordeal to 
find a wrongdoer (2) the condition 
of hanging in the balance pl: porre 
2pl: porree 

pore [póri] v (1) to pluck (fruit) 
(2) to die (baby) poree, poro, poro, 
poreba, poraa 


pulli 


pore [pórí] v. to carry out a test to 
find a wrongdoer poree, poro, poro, 
poreba, poraa 

po saa [pó saa] v. to jump from a very 
high point e.g. lizard from the tip of 
a tree branch 


pu [pu] v to flower pue, puuro, puu- 
ro, puuribo, puuraa, - Var. puuri 

pu [pu] v to pluck very tender fruits 
e.g. okra pue, puuro, puuro, puuri- 
bo, puuraa,- Var. puuri 


pu [pu] v. direct oe O nay yeli a 
vele o ba pore nee zaa yuori kye 
te bage la nee na o nay pu. S/he 
did not mention any person's name 
in the talk but we know who it was 
directed to. 

pugi [págí] v. (1) to disturb e.g. dust, 
water (2) to knead eg. flour or 
shea butter dough pugee, pugiro, 
pugiro, pugiribo, pugiraa 

pugi [pügi] v (1) to praise (2) to 
adore pugee, pugiro, pugiro, pu- 
giribo, pugiraa 

pugo [págó] adj. gray pl: pugiri 2pl: 
pugiree 

puli [puli] adv. under, below 


puli [pülí] n. an emergency exit of 
rodents that live in holes pl: pulo 
2pl: pulee 

puli [puli] n. hind toe of a bird pl: 
pulli 2pi: pulee 

pulli [pülli] v to mix « Ba de la bene 
pulli ne a mui. They mixed the 
rice with beans. pulee, pullo, pullo, 
pulibo, pullaa, pulibo 
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pulli 


pulli [pulli] v (4) to repeat (2) 
to fold over pullee, pullo, pullo, 
pulibo, pullaa, pulibo 

pulluu [pulluu] n. (1) repetition (2) 
refrain (poem, song) 


pulompulog  [pülómpülóg] adj. 
mixed up e.g. different items 


puloy [púlóņ] n. sound of a small ob- 
ject falling into water 


pulopulo [pülópüló] adj. less serious 
than * Ka fooy la yi tensogo saya, 
a fezbo ya fo ba nay fee fo zene 
na waa la pulopulo. If you go out 
in the night again, the punishment 
you have received today will be less 
serious than what you will get. 

pulopulo [pulopulo] adj. incompara- 
ble e Tentog saga ymenaa may 
tasoga puri la ka vuu men waa 
pulopulo. During the hot season 
sometimes the heat of the sun is in- 
comparable to fire. 

pulopulo [pülópüló] adj. made of dif- 
ferent varieties e A tigiri daare o 
da di la bondi pulopulo te zuo 
lenso ka o poo da beere. On the 
feast day s/he ate too many as- 
sorted dishes and that was why 
s/he had a stomachache. 


puluy [pülág] n. a type of grass with 
sharp tips that can pierce soft or 
light objects e.g. feet 

pumpugkoro  [pümpügkór)] n. 
a type of poisonous plant pl: 
pumpuykoree 


pumpuroy [pümpürón] adv. small, 
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puri 


round, and hairy e.g. tail end of a 
squirrel 

pumpurog [pümpüróg] adv. large, 
round, and furry 

puo [púò] n. (1) small farm near the 
house (2) farmland pl: poe 2pl: 
poree 

püo [pàó] v to make a hole through 
an object püoe, puono, puono, 
puono, puonimo, puonaa 

puoli [páólí] v to saturate with wa- 
ter puolee, puolo, puolo, puolibo, 
puolaa 

puoraa [püóràá] n. (1) greetings (2) 
gratitude pl: puoro 

puoraa karetaa [püóràá káretàá] n. 
postcard pl: puoraa karetaare 2pl: 
puoraa karetaaree 

puori [püórí] n. back (body) pl: poe 
2pl: poree 

puori [puri] n. stomach; the organ 
in humans and animals in which 
food is stored pl: poe 2pl: puoree 

puori [pùòrì] v. (1) to pray (2) to 
greet (3) to thank puoree, puoro, 
puoro, puoribo, puoraa, puoribo 

puori [püórí] adv. (1) behind (2) 
backward (direction) 

puoriy [páórír] conj. after 

puoruu [püóróáü] n. prayer pt: 
puoro 

puree [püréé] n. paternal aunt, fa- 
ther's sister pl: purri/purimine 2pl: 
purree 

puri [puri] v. (1) to burst, to break 
(2) to appear suddenly (3) to rise 


puro 


(sun) puree, puro, puro, puribo, 
puraa, puribo 
puri ymenaa sunrise 
puri wale to sweat, to perspire; to 
struggle, to be in a difficult situa- 
tion 

puro [puro] n. a type of tree that has 
sour sap which is used in preparing 
porridge pl: purri 2pl: purree 

puro [puro] n. a type of small tree 
squirrel pl: purri 2pl: purree 

puu (puu) v. (1) to praise (2) to con- 
gratulate puue, puuro, puuro, puu- 
ribo, puuraa 


puulee [puuléé] n. lady (typically 


S 


sa [sá] v. to administer an enema sae, 
saara, saara, sareba, saaraa 


saa [sàá] n. father pl: saamine 2pl: 
saaree Var. ba 


saa [saa] n. rain 2pl: saaree 


saa [saa] adv. even if; short form of 
saaren * Ka fooy saa be gaa kye 
fo koy nye o. Even if you go you 
won't see him/her. Var. saarer 

saa [saa] n. blacksmith’s shop Var. 
saar) 

sáa [sáà] v to mash, to mix « Koge 
kpe la a balee, saa saabo eye o. 
The puppy is hungry; mash some 
TZ for it. 

saa [saa] v. to appear, to be visible 


` 


saa [saa] v. (1) to spoil, to destroy, to 


saa-doge 


used with bi-) pl: puuli 


puuli [puuli] n. a funeral rhythm; a 
type of musical performance at a fu- 
neral rites session pl: puulo 2pl: pu- 
ulee 


puuri [puuri] n. flowers sg: puuruu 
2pl: puuree Var. tepuuri 


puuri [püüri] v. to spray from the 
mouth (usually chewed material as 
medicine) puuree, puuro, puuro, 
puuribo, puuraa, - Var. pu 


puuri [püüri] v to harvest okra 
prematurely puuree, puuro, puuro, 
puuribo, puuraa, - Var. pu 


damage (2) to be guilty sáae, saana, 
saana, saanema, saanaa, saanema 
sáabile  [sáábilé] n. uncle (fa- 
ther’s younger brother) pl: saa- 
bilii/saabilimine 2pl: saabilee Var. 
saambile 


saabo [sáábó] n. flour paste (staple 
food of the Dagaare-speaking peo- 
ple) 2pl: saaree Var. TZ 

saabuulaa [sààbüüláà] n. porridge 
set for preparing saabo pl: saabuuli 

saadaare [sáádáárí] adv. rainy, wet 
day 

saadoge [sààdógi] n. large cooking 
pot pl: saadogere 2pl: saadogeree 

saa-doge [sààdógi] n. earthenware 
cooking pot for soup Var. zedo- 
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saada 


gelee 

sáadoo [saad55] n. stranger (male) pl: 
sáadobo 

saafebiri [sààfibíi] n. key pi 
saafebie 2pl: saafebiruu 

saafee [saafti] n. lock pl: saafeere 
2pl: saafeeree Var. safoa, safoo 

sa-ageraa [sà-ágíráà] n. rainclouds 
that gather and suddenly give way 
to clear weather pl: sa-agere 2pl: 
sa-ageree 

saakagkagaa [sáákágkàgáá] n. a 
type of tree pl: saakagkanne 2pl: 
saakankannee Var. kagkagaa 


saakaraa [saakaraa] n. flour paste 
not fully cooked, still part raw pl: 
saakarare 2pl: saakaree 

sáakoma  [sáákómá] n. grand- 
father pl: saakommine 2pl: 
saakomee/saakonnee Var. 
saarkoma, naa 

sáakonnor [sáàkónnór] n. tradition, 
custom 

sáakontulimo — [sáàkóntülímó] n. 
great-grandfather pl: sáakontuli- 
mine Var. sáakontulo 
sáakopgkommunulitoori [sáàkórjkóm- 
müülítóórí] n. great-grandfather pl: 
saakonkommuulitoorimine Var. 
sáakontulimo 

sáakopkorema  [sáàkónkórímá] nm. 
great-great-grandfather, forefather 
pl: sáakogkoremamine 


saakonkoroma [sáákókóróma] 
n. great-great-grandfather Var. 
sáakontulimotulimo 
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saalieni 


saakóo [sààkó$] n. water in mashed 
poridge 2pl: saakoonee 


saakontuo [sáákšntúó] n. water 
from the first rain of the onset of 
the rainy season pl: saakontuuri 
2pl: saakontuuree 


saala [saala] n. charcoal sg: saaloo 
2pl: saalee 

saalaa [saalaa] adj. (1) smooth (2) 
slippery pl: saale 

saalaa [sááláá] n. object used for 
sharpening implements pl: saale 
2pl: saaee 


saalaa [saalaa] n. a type of tree with 
hard wood pl: saale 


saalaa [sààláá] n. bowl of T.Z. pl: 
saalaare 2pl: saalaaree 

saale [saali] v. (1) to sharpen e.g. 
knife (2) to make smooth, to plas- 
ter « Ayuo saale la o dipaalaa na 
o sere nay ymaa. Ayuo has plas- 
tered the new room her husband 
put up. saalee, saala, saala, saaleba, 
saalaa 


saale [sààli] v. to be sufficient e A 
bondirii ama ey na saale ba la. 
As for this food, it will be suffi- 
cient for them. saalee, saala, saala, 
saaleba, saalaa 

saalesoglaa [sààlisógláá] n. a type of 
tree with hard wood and medici- 
nal properties pl: saalesoglo 2pl: 
saalesoglee 

saalieni [saaliéni] n. a type of small 


plant with an edible, jellylike tuber 
pl: saalieme 2pl: saalienee 


saalombugo 


saalombugo [sààlómbügó] n. a type 
of small plant whose leaves are 
used in place of okra 2pl: saalom- 
bugiree Var. saalompelaa 


saalommaane  [sààlómmáánii] n. 
okra pl: saalommaana Var. maa- 
nee 

saalompelaa [sààlómpilàà] n. a type 
of small plant whose leaves are 
used in place of okra pl: saalom- 
pecle — 2pl: saalompeelee ` Var. 
saalombugo 


saaloy [sààlór] adj. slippery, slimy * 
A mui sááé la, a waa la saaloy le. 
The rice is spoilt; it is slimy. 

saalon [sáálóg] n. okra or other 
slimy plant used in soup 


saalore [sààlórí] n. ball of T.Z. (usu- 
ally formed by putting T.Z in wa- 
ter) sg: saaloroo pl: saaloro 2pl: 
saaloree 


saana [sáánà] n. stranger, visitor pl: 
saama 2pl: saanee 


saanaa [sáánáá] n. fault, wrong pl: 
saane 


saanweeley [saanwiélin] n. (1) op- 
posite, contradiction (2) irony (lit- 
erature) Var. saanwezlor) 

saay [saan] n. blacksmith's shop pl: 
saane 2pl: saanee Var. sáa, zam- 
bere 

saapele [saapéli] n. layer of T.Z pl: 
saapele 2pl: saapelee 

sáapoge [sáápógí] n. stranger (fe- 
male) 


sabogi 


saapuori [sàápüóri] n. the middle of 
T.Z pl: saapoe 2pl: saaporee 

saapurimo [sààpürímó] n. pieces of 
flour paste (T.Z.) 2pl: saapurimee 

saaraa [sááráá] n. saw pl: saare 2pl: 
saaree 

saare [sáári] n. broom pl: sae  2pl: 
saaree 

saaremuri [sáármürí] n. broom 
straw pl: saaremue 2pl: saamuree 

saaren [saarin] adj. even if « Ka 
Toon saarey gaa kye fo kon nye 
o. Even if you go, you will not see 
her. Var. saa 

saa-toloy [sàá-tólóg] n. hot TZ pl: 
saa-tolo/saa-tola 

saazu-kogilo [sààzá-kógiló] n. dried 
top of T.Z sg: saazu-kogiluu 

sabaabo [sàbáábó] adj. mysterious 

sabeele [sabiilé] n. civilian sg: 
sabeeloo 

sabeleme [sabélimé] n. earthworm 
(short form of sabelmekyoo) pl: 
sabelemere 2pl: sabelemeree Var. 
sebeleme 

sabelemekyoo ` [sàbélíméetf5] n. 
earthworm pl: sabelemekyoore 2pl: 
sabelemekyooree Var. sabeleme 

sabiri [sabiri] n. raindrop pl: sabie 
2pl: sabiiree 

sabogi [sábógí] n. something that 
causes concern e.g. incessant com- 
plaint e A yi a poge bie nay kpi 
la ka o dee may vele sabogi yele. 
Since the woman lost her child she 
has always been complaining. 
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sabogi 


sabogi [sabogi] n. a type of fetish be- 
lieved to have healing power and 
protection especially for children 
pl: sabogri 2pl: sabogree 

sadeye [sàdég] n. first rain (first 
heavy rain after which the people 
sow their crops) pl: sadenne 2pl: 
sadennee Var. sadene 


safeaa [safiaa] n. survey pl: safeere 
2pl: safeeree 


safekyeere [safit{igré] n. surveyor pl: 
safekyeerebe 2pl: safekyeerebee 


safoa [sàfóá] n. lock pl: safoore 2pl: 
safooree Var. safoo 

safobiri [safsbiri] n. key pl: safo- 
bie 2pl: safobiiree Var. saafobiri, 
saafebiri 


safoo [sàfó5] n. lock pl: safoore 2pl: 
safooree Var. safoa, saafee 

sagane [sagani] n. sky blue pl: 
sagama 2pl: sagannee 

sage [sagi] v. (1) to answer (2) to 
agree, to accept, to obey (3) to al- 
low, to permit (4) to admit guilt 
(5) to receive (6) to sing after a lead 
singer sages, sagra, sagra, sagreba, 
sagraa, sagreba 

sage [ságí] v. to be piled up sages, 
sagera, sagera, sagereba, sageraa, 
sagereba 

sagele [sàgìlì] v. to be caught up; 
to be entangled e.g. stick thrown 
into a tree sagelee, sagela, sagela, 
sageleba, sagelaa 

sagere [sàgìrí] n. rubbish pl: saga 
2pl: sagee 
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sakuuribie 


sagoggoggo [sàgóngórngo] n. rain- 
bow pl: sagoggonni  2pl: sagog- 
gonnee 

sagbini [ságbíní] n. big bundle of 
traditional broomsticks (the local 
broom is usually a bundle of slim 
but strong straw) pl: sagbime 2pl: 
sagbimee 

sakaligkuuree [sakalinkuuréé] n. 
whirlwind pl: sakalinkuuri 

sakere [sakiri] n. bicycle pl: sakee 
2pl: sakeree Var. baasakuuri 
sakóo [saké5] n. heavy rain 2pl: 
sakoonee 

sakoraa [sàkóràá] n. gathered rain 
clouds; the condition of preparing 
to rain pl: sakorri 2pl: sakorree 


sakore [sàkórí] n. scrap of saabo left 
in the pot 2pl: sakoree 

sakore [sákórí] adj. (1) useless, lazy 
e Ba-sakore ba nay moyo. A lazy 
dog does not like hunting. (2) 
dirty, untidy e Nensaal-sakore 
zaa mar nyuuro la. Every dirty 
person has an odour. 


sakubie [sákübié] n. student pl: 
sakubiiri 2pl: sakubiiree 

sakubo [sàkübó] n. hail pl: sakuuri 
2pl: sakuuree 

sakuuri [sàkúúrí] n. (1) hailstone, 
ice cube pl: sakue 2pl: sakuuree 

sakuuri [sakuuri] n. school pl: sakue 
2pl: sakuuree 

sakuuribie [sàküüríbíé] n. student 
pl: sakuuribiiri Var. sakubie 


sakpere 


sakpere [sakpiré] n. disused broom 
pl: sakperre 2pl: sakperee 


sakyeere [sàtfiéri] n. a type of hat 


with a large brim e.g. cowboy pl: 


sakyeere 
sakyore [sàtfri] adv. height of the 


rainy season 


salala [salala] adj. dull, passive 


salamante [salamanti] n. cement pl: 


salmantere 2pl: salmanteree 

salansalay [salansalan] adj. smooth 

Salaga [sàlágá] n. a person who 
works as a cleaner and orderly 
maintenance of the innermost part 
of a chief's palace pl: salanne 2pl: 
salannee 

sale [sali] v. (1) to be dispirited « N 
wor la o fieluu yele, ka n eye zaa 
sale. When I heard of her failure, I 
was disturbed. (2) to cook a small 
amount soup « A biyaala sey ka o 
sale zeere ko a bie. The babysitter 
should be able to cook some small 
food for the child. salee, salla, salla, 
salba, sallaa 

sale [sali] v to make sauce slippery 

sale [sali] n. a type of plant with 
medicinal properties, believed to 
provide strength and power 2pl: 
salee 

salema [salima] n. gold 2pl: sal- 
lee/salemee 

salembogi [salimbogi] n. gold mine 
pl: salembogri 2pl: salembogree 

salempelaa [salimpilaa] n. diamond 
pl: salempeele 2pl: salempeelee 


samasama 


salendoge [sàlindógi] n. treasury 
(traditional) pl: salendogre 2pl: sal- 


endogree Var. salendoglee 


salendogelee [sàlindógléé] n. (4) a 
pot made of gold (2) a pot in which 
gold or treasure is kept pl: salendo- 
gebilii Var. salendoge 


saleggoo [sálíggó3] n. a type of 
tree with long, spiky thorns pl: 
saleggoore 2pl: salengooree Var. 
sansarngoo 


salegkuuri [sàligkáürí] n. (1) gold 
nugget (2) pearl pl: salepkubo 


salinsoo-naadaperaa [sàlinsóó- 
náádàpíráà] n. large grasshopper pl: 
salinso-naadaperre 2pl: salinso- 
naadaperee 


salinsoori [sàlinsóórí] n. grasshop- 
per pl: salinsobo 2pl: salinsooree 


salinsuuri [sálínsáürí] n. shadow 
Var. dasuoluy 


saluoni [sàlúóní] n. sky pl: saluomo 
2pl: saluonee 


samafuu [sàmàfüü] n. worth noth- 
ing in the end 


samane [samani] n. immediate sur- 
roundings of a house pl: samama 
2pl: samanee 


samane  [sámání] n. toilet pl: 
samama 2pl: samanee 


samasama [samasama] n. sanitary 
inspector pl: sansammine 


samasama [sámásámá] adj. occu- 
pied and filled to capacity 
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sambakelee 


sambakelee [sámbákéléé] n. pot- 
tery shard pl: sambakelli Var. se- 
mekelee 

sambala [sámbálá] n. a type of long, 
hairy grass sg: sambaloo pl: sam- 
bala 2pl: sambalee 

sa-miiraa [sà-mííráá] n. rain that is 
possible to come pl: sa-miiri 

sampa [sámpá] n. a type of shed the 
roof of which is used to store corn 
and under which is used as a place 
to relax pl: sampare 2pl: samparee 

sampane [sámpání] n. wooden foot- 
shaped mallet for beating floor to 
plaster it pl: sampama  2pl: sam- 
panee 

sampire [sampiré] n. clusters of 
grass 2pl: sampirree Var. sempire 

sampulo [sámpüló] adv several 
times. O wa la kye sampulo 
bowola zaa kye ba nye fo. S/he 
came here several times but did 
not see you. 

sanaye [sànár] n. a type of large, 
black scorpion pl: sananne  2pl: 
sanannee 

sandaana [sándááná] n. creditor, 
one who is owed money pl: san- 
daama 2pl: sandaamee 

sandire [sandiré] n. debtor, one who 
owes money pl: sandiribe — 2pl: 
sandiribee 

sane [sáni] n. debt pl: sama 2pl: san- 
nee 

sangyéaa [sandziaa] n. (1) a type of 
long water beetle (2) crab pl: sag- 
gyeene 2pl: saggyeenee 
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sare 


saniye [saniné] n. West Var. luou 


sanlere [sanléri] n. straw put up to- 
gether to form a mat on which har- 
vested ears of guinea corn is kept to 
dry pl: sanlerre 2pl: sanleree Var. 
senlere 


sanna [sanna] v to caution, to warn 
* Fo nay daare to a doo ya le 
na ay sanna o yiri gaabo. The 
way you insulted this man, you'd 
better be warned not to go to 
his house. sannee, sanna, sanna, 
sanema, sannaa 

sanne [sánni] v. to attempt sannee, 
sanna, sanna, sanema, sannaa 

sansalay [sansalayn] adv. disorderly 
Var. sansaray) 

sansaggoo [sánsággó3] n. a type of 
thorn tree pl: sansaggoore  2pl: 
sansaggooree Var. saleggoo 

sansaraj  [sánsárág] adv. mak- 
ing moves to leave all of a sud- 
den (without prior notice) Var. 
sansalay 

san-yoo [san-y33] n. salary pl: san- 
yoore 2pl: san-yooree 

sanyegeraa [sànyígíráá] n. lighten- 
ing (flashes of light in a storm) pl: 
sanyegere 2pl: sanyegeree 

saga [sani] n. time, season 2pl: san- 
nee Var. sane 

sane [sani] v. to heal, to cure e Tee 
ama la daare soy say a baala. 
This medicine helped in curing the 
patient. sanee, sanna/sayena, sa- 
nena, sanema, sansayena, sape- 
naa 


sangara 


sangara [sangara] n. a type of worm 
found in kola nuts 

saggorema  [sàggórimà] n. foot 
yaws 

sagkora [ságkórá] n. old indebted- 
ness « Ka fooy peye libie ba van 
baare kye la booro a mine see ka 
fo yaa a fo saykora na sere. If you 
borrow money and have not paid 
back you will not get a new loan 
unless you pay up your old debt. 

sagkpalema [saynkpalima] n. a kind 
of large antelope pl: sagkpalle 

sagkpana [sankpana] n. scabies 2pl: 
sankpanee 

saymene [sármíni] n. god of rain pl: 
saymeme 2pl: saymennee 

sapare [sàpárí] n. East pl: saparre 
2pl: saparee 

sapelaa [sàpilàá] n. (1) rain from cu- 
mulus clouds (2) a type of rain god 
(white) pl: sapeele 2pl: sapeelee 

sapigi [sapigi] n. large hat pl: sapige 
2pl: sapgree 


sapii [sapii] n. bolt of lightning pl: 


sapiime 2pl: sapiinee 
sapooraa [sàpóóráá] n. rain shower 
pl:sapoore 2pl: sapooree 


sapo [sàp$] n. sponge pl: sapore 2pl: 


saporee 


saraa [saraa] adj. young and female 
(human and nonhuman) pl: sarre 
2pl: sarree 


sare [sari] v. to slip saree, sara, sara, 
sareba, saraa 


sawarema 


sare [sari] n. water trough (con- 
tainer from which animals drink) 
pl: sae 2pl: saree Var. sere 


sareka [sarika] n. a ritual in which 

one provides for the needy for 
atonement pl: sarekare 2pl: 
sakaree 


sarre [sarri] v. to develop into a 
young woman sarreé, sarra, sarra, 
sareba, sarraa 

sasee [sàsié] n. (1) air, wind (2) 
storm pl: saseere 2pl: saseeree 

sase-oore [sasi-dri] n. harmattan 
2pl: sase-soree 

sasepilimbage  [sasipilimbsn] n. 
whirlwind pl: sasepilimbanne 2pl: 
sasepilimbannee Var. sasepilim- 
boy 

sasere [sasiri] n. grasscutter, greater 
cane rat (large rodent that feeds 
mostly on grass) sg: saseroo pl: 
saseg 2pl: sasereg 

sasigoo [sàsígóó] n. hiccough pl: 
sasigri 2pl: sasigree 

sasəgelaa [sàsógláá] n. (1) rain from 
black clouds (2) a type of fetish or 
deity connected with rain (black) pl: 
sasəgelə/sasəgele 2pl: sasogelee 


sasusulee [sàsúsúléé] n. a type of 
tree pl: sasusulli 2pl: sasusullee 


satannaa [sàtànnáà] v. to thunder 


savaale [savaali] n. rainstorm (at 
night) pl: savaala 2pl: savaalee 
sawarema [sawarima] n. white- 
looking cloud sg: sawaroo  2pl: 
sawaremee Var. sawaree 
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SaWaree 


sawaree [sawaréé] n. white clouds 
(non-rain-bearing)  2pl sawar- 
ree/sawaremee Var. sawarema 

sawege [sawégi] n. long cloud 
sprawling across the sky pl: 
sawegere 2pl: sawegeree 

sawolo [sáw3l5] n. fried dough made 
from flour e.g. bean, corn, millet 
2pl: sawolee 

sazee [sazié] n. a type of soft broom 
pl: sazeere 2pl: sazeeree 

sazogo [sazond] n. snow 2pl: 
sazonne 

sazo [sàz3$] n. first rain which be- 
gins the farming season pl: sazoore 
2pl: sazooree 

sazu [sazu] n. sky pl: sazuri  2pl: 
sazuree 

sazu [sazu] adv. up 

sazupii [sázápti] n. danger lurking 
above 

se [si] v. to skin (slaughtered animal) 
segg, seere, seere, seerebe, seeraa 

sebaa [sibaa] n. a type of wild animal 
pl: sebre 2pl: sebree 

sebiri [síbírì] n. bee pl: sebie 2pl: se- 
biiree 

sebitetebaa [síbítítíbáá] n. bee 
stinger pl: sebiteterre 2pl: 
sebiteterree Var. tetebaa 

sebo [sib] v. (1) to affect e Ka fooy 
zagere toma gaabo maa naane 
ka fo na sebo. If you refuse to go 
to work it will not affect me. (2) to 
refuse to give: N sore la o kuuri 


ka o sebo ma. I begged for his hoe, 
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SCE 


but he refused me. sebes, sebre, se- 
bre, sebrebe, sebraa 

sebogi [sibogi] n. beehive, hole (usu- 
ally in a tree) where bees have 
made honey pl: sebogiri 2pl: sebo- 
giree 

sedanegere [sidanigiri] n. brown, 
sour-tasting part of honey pl: seda- 
negere  2pl: sedanegeree Var. 
danege 

sedoge [sídógi] n. pot/container 
used to trap for bees pl: sedogre 
2pl: sedogree 

see [séé] conj. unless e.g. having no 
option « See ka fo daye iruu ka le 
naane fo koy nye a baala. Unless 
you leave early otherwise you will 
not see the patient. 

seebo [sítbó] n. (1) honey (2) bee- 
hive pl: seere 2pl: seeree Var. seeo 

seene [sííni] v to touch seenee, 
seene, seeng, seeneme, seenaa, - 
Var. seere 


seeraa [sífráá] n. a type of tree with 
medicinal properties pl: seere 2pl: 
seeree Var. seetere 

seere [sfiri] n. honey 2pl: seeree 

seetere [siitiri] n. a type of tree with 
hard word and is also medicinal sg: 
seeteree 2pl: seeteere Var. seeraa 

see [síé] n. waist pl: seere 2pl: 
seeree 

see [sié] v. (1) to wear (on the waist) 
(2) to dance (3) to be better than, 
to surpass e A fanfane yay sez a 
ya. This soap is better than this. « 


SCE 


Ka fooy mare a bie anay see fo 
nay na pegele. To carry the baby 
on your back is better than carry- 
ing by your side. -, seere 


see [sié] n. soul, spirit (of a living per- 
son) pl: seere 

see [sié] n. (1) joke, teasing * A 
poge taa la poo ka o taaba ere 
o see. The woman is pregnant and 
her peers are teasing her. (2) fresh 
air, wind 

see [síé] adj. by the side (wall) e A 
boo gar la a dakyini sez. The goat 
is lying at the foot of the wall. 


see (sit) n. rainy season pl: seeme 
2pl: seenee 


seebaa [siébaa] adj. considerably big 
e De pee nay e seebaa, ka le 
naane a kyi koy kpe. Take a good- 
sized basket, or else the millet will 
be too much for a small one. pl: 
seebaare 

seebaa [siébaa] n. twine from daw- 
daw fruit pl: seere 2pl: seeree 

seegood [siégó5] n. a type of tree with 
medicinal properties pl: seegoore 

see kpelle [sié kpilli] v. to get some- 
one in trouble seee kpelle, seere 
kpelle 

séckpepaalaa [stékpépaalaa] n. early 
farming season pl: séekpepaala 

seelaa [siélaa] n. (1) clay eaten by 
cattle (2) pit where cattle eat this 
clay pl: seele 2pl: seelee 


seelee [siélif] n. mystery 


segesege 


seelee [siélit] adj. mysterious, 
strange 

seene [siéni] n. porcupine pl: seeme 
2pl: seenee 

seene [siéni] v (1) to grab firmly 
with fingers around the object e.g. 
neck (2) to cram eg. a bag 
with clothes gerne, seene, seene, 
sezneme, seenaa 

seenoore [sìénóórí] n. the beginning 
of the farming season 

sefaa [sífáá] n. demon, evil spirit pl: 
sefaare 2pl: sefaaree 

segammo [sígàmmó] n. honeycomb 
pl: segama 2pl: segamee 

segampelaa [sígámpilàá] n. white 
honeycomb (usually contains the 
pure honey) pl: segampeele 2pl: 
segampeelee 


seganfuu [siganfuu] n. honeycomb 
without honey pl: seganfuuri 2pl: 
seganfuuree 

sege [sigi] n. farm hut; camp pl: 
segere 2pl: segeree 

sege [sigi] v. (1) to resemble; (2) to 
name a child after someone (usu- 
ally an anscestor) seges, segere, 
segere, segerebe, segeraa 


segeraa [sigiraa] n. ancestral name 
given to a baby pl: segere  2pl: 
segeree 

segesege [sigisígí] v. to attempt to 
move but being constrained by one 
thing or the other segesegee, sege- 
segere, segesegere, segesegerebe, 
segesegeraa, - 
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segilekele 


segilekele [ségilékélé] adv. standing 
upright, tall, and solitary e.g. tower 

sekaa [sikaa] n. pure honey sg: 
sekáao pl:sekaanee Var. sekáaboli 

sekáaboli [síkáábólí] n. pure honey 
pl: sekaabolo 2pl:sekáabolee Var. 
sekáa 

sekalmanyuo  [síkálmápüuód] n. 
swarm of bees (usually clustering 
on a tree branch) pl: sekalmanyu- 
uri 2pl: sekalmanyuuree 

sekpogere [síkpógírì] n. proverb, rid- 
dle sg: sekpogeroo pl:sekpogo 2pl: 
sekpogeree 

selaa [silàà] n. hawk pl: selle 2pl: sel- 
lee Var. gbaara, gbaare, gbaaree 


sele [sili] v. to decant seleg, selle, 
selle, selbe, sellaa 

selee [séléé] n. pottery shard pl: se- 
bilii Var. semekelee/sambekelee 

selenkaa [silinkaa] n. a small brown 
wasp with a painful sting pl: se- 
legkaare  2pl: selegkaaree ` Var. 
selenkaa, selegkpaa 


selegkaa [silénkaa] n. a small brown 
wasp with a painful sting pl: 
selegkaare 2pl: selegkaaree Var. 
selegkpaa, selegkaa 

selegkpaa [sílégkpáá] m. a small 
brown wasp with a painful sting pl: 
selenkpaare 2pl:selegkpaaree Var. 
selenkaa, selenkaa 

selgyuuni [sildzüüni] n. a type of ea- 
gle pl: selgyuumo 2pl:selgyuunee 

selle [sili] v to tell, to recount 
(story) sellee, selle, selle, sellebe, 
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sensogo 


sellaa 


selle [silli] v to reduce in size (body) 
sellee, selle, selle, sellebe, sellaa 


semare [simari] n. a type of fetish 
for which there is a secret cult that 
has the power to identify evil peo- 
ple like wizards and witches pl: se- 
marte 


semekelee [sémékéléé] n. broken 
piece from a clay molded object e.g. 
a pot Var. sembakelee 


sengye [sándzé] n. mosquito net 
pl: sengyeri 2pl: sengyeree Var. 
sangye 


senlere [sínlérí] n. sweet drink pl: 
senlerre 2pl: senleree 

senlogere [sinlógiri] n. bile pl: sen- 
logera 


senselloy [sínsíllór] n. story, tale pl: 
senselle 


senselaa [sinsélaa] n. earthenware 
for frying cakes pl: senselaare 2pl: 
senselaaree 

senselaabogiri [sinsélaabogri] n. fry- 
ing earthenware with hollow de- 
pressions 2pl: senselaabogiree 


sensere [sínsérí] n. bean cake pl: sen- 
see 2pl: senseree 

sensogelensogo [sinsóglínsógó] n. 
middle pl: sensogelensogere 2pl: 
sensogelensogeree Var. sensoge- 
lensoga 

sensogo [sinség5] adj. middle e A 
yiri be la a tege sensogo. The 
house is in the middle of the town. 


sensogo 


pl: sensogere 2pl: sensogeree Var. 
sensoglensogo, sensoga, soga 

sensogo [sinsdg3] n. (1) home drain 
e.g. one leading out of the bath- 
room (2) a track fixed to drain rain- 
water from the top of a roof pl: sen- 
sogere 2pl: sensogeree Var. sen- 
soga 

sensoge ([sínsógí] n. rattle used 
by babysitters to accompany the 
singing ofa lullaby pl: sonsogre 2pl: 
sensogree 

sensoore [sinsóórí] n. tigernut sg: 
sensooroo pl: sensobo 2pl: sen- 
SOOTEE 

sensoraa [sinsdraa] n. kitchen 
sponge pl: sensorre 2pl: sen- 
soree/Sensorree 

sentaa [sintaa] n. equality 

sentaalor [sintaalén] n. the state of 
being equal Var. sentaa 

senuulee [sinuuléé] n. honey bird pl: 
senuuli 

senyoole [sinyédli] n. a person or 
any creature that is fond of sweet 


things pl: senyoolo/senyoola 2pl: 


senyoolee 


sege [sin] v (1) to suffice, to be 
enough « A bondirii e la yaga; 
a na seye la a saama. The food 
is plenty; it will do for the guests. 
(2) to be equal to e A toma ya 
seye la a anay fo nay daare tone. 
This work is equal to what you did. 
sere, senne, senne, -, sennaa 


seye [sin] adv. like. Oe seg ga o ba 


Sere 


nye ma na. S/he behaved like s/he 
did not see me. 


seye [sin] v (1) to wake up (some- 
one) (2) to revive senee, senne, 
senne, seneme, sennaa, seneme 


seye [sin] n. large pot used to store 
local beer during preparation or to 
store water pl: senne 2pl: sennee 

seggelente [singilénti] n. singlet pl: 
seggelentere 2pl: sengelenteree 

senkaa [sinkaa] n. groundnut, 
peanut sg: seynkaanoo 2pl: 
senkaanee 

senkaafa [sinkaafa] n. rice (Hausa) 
pl:senkaafare 2pl:smykaafaree Var. 
mui 

senkaakpolo [sinkaakpl5] n. a vari- 
ety of groundnuts with big nuts 

senkaawere [sinkaawiré] n. a vari- 
ety of groundnut with small nuts 

segkpegere [sinkpigiri] n. hip pl: 
sepgkpege 2pl: senkpegeree 

Sepaanase [sipaanasi] n. Spanish pl: 
Sepaanasedeme 

sepelaa [sipilaa] n. a soul that has 
left a person but can be returned 
again pl: sepeele 

sepoporee [sipspsréé] n. honeycomb 
where the larvae are found sg: 
sepoporoo Var. poporee 


sere [siri] v. to dry up, to evaporate 
sereg, sere, sere, serebe, seraa 


sere [siri] v to wash, to scrub 
(bathing) sereg, sere, sere, serebe, 
seraa 
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serekuli 


serekuli [sirikülí] n. the act of mar- 
rying (on the part of woman) 


serekulo [sirikil6] n. bride pl: 
serkulbo 

seretara [siritárá] n. married woman 

serete [siriti] adv. very quiet e A 
bibiiri gbiree la ka a zie e serete 
yaa. The children are asleep and 
the place is very quiet. 


sere [siré] n. husband pl: serebee 2pl: 
serre€/seree 


sere [siré] n. truth pl: serre 2pl: 
seree 


sesogelaa [sísógláà] n. a soul that has 
left a person for good pl: sesogelo 


setaana [sitáánà] n. devil pl: se- 
taamine 2pl:setaanee Var.sitaana 

setampe [sitampi] n. stamp (English) 
pl: setampere 2pl: setamperee 


setetebaa [sititibaa] n. the stinger of 
a bee sg: setetebaaree 2pl: setete- 
baare 


se [sé] adv already * O gaae la se. 
S/he has gone already. 


se [sé] v to roast see, seere, seere, 
seereba, seeraa, seere 


se [sé] v to sue see, seere, seere, 
seereba, seeraa, seere 


se [sé] v. to sew -, seere 
sebelemekyoo [sébélimét{53] n. earth- 
worm Var. sabelemekyoo 


sege [ségi] v. to write seges, segre, 
segre, segrebe, segraa 


segebinyagaa ` [ségíbínágáá] n. 
vowel pl: segebinyaane 
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sele 


segebiri [ségíbíri] n. amulet, charm, 
fetish pl: segebie 2pl: segebiiree 

segebiri [ségíbíri] n. letter (conso- 
nant or vowel) pl: segebie 2pl: sege- 
biiree 

segelege [ségilégé] adv unable to 
move e.g. lazy dog Var. heglege 


segeraa [ségiraa] n. a piece of flat ob- 
ject fixed alongside a hoe blade into 
the handle to make the blade firm 
pl: segere 2pl: segeree Var. bon- 
segeraa 


segere [ségírí] v. to arrange segeree, 
segere, segre, segrebe, segeraa, 
segerebe 


segere [ségiri] v. to stuff, to plug 
(holes, spaces) segeree, segere, 
segere, segerebe, segeraa 


segesege  [ségség] adv. making 
moves; before one is aware e Saa 
koe la ka a kooreba yeli ka ba ere 
segesege ka ona la miire. Clouds 
had gathered and before the farm- 
ers could make any move it started 
raining. 

sele [sili] v to transplant selee, selle, 
selle, selebe, sellaa 


sele [sèl] v to sit, perch (derogatory 
use) e A doo tanne la a bie,"N 
toye fo la ka fo zagere kye wa 
sele n niger booro boy?” The man 
shouted at the boy, “I sent you 
and you refused, what do you want 
perched in front of mei seleg, 
selle, selle, selebe, sellaa 


sele [séli] n. the act of winning a 


sema 


game of bie outright pl: sele 2pl: 
selee 


sema (sema) v to sue in court semag, 
seeremara, semara, semareba Var. 
se, semare 


semare [sémari] v. to sue semarez, 
seeremara, seeremara, seere- 
mareba Var. se, sema 

sempili [sémpílí] n. a type of long 
mat pl: sempile 2pl:sempilee Var. 
senwoo 


sendoo [sénd$5] n. the boyfriend 
of one's wife pl: sendobo — 2pl: 
sendooree 

sendoo-dogi-za [sénd$$-dógi-zá] n. 
small lumps of earth on top of a 
wall for decoration 


sene [séni] n. (1) lover (of another 
sex) (2) fiancé pl: seneme  2pt: 
senemee 


senlee [senléé] n. small mat pl: sem- 
bilii 

senlere [sénléri] n. a type mat made 
by putting straw together on which 
harvested guinea corn is kept to 
dry pl: senlerre 2pl: senleree Var. 
sanlere 


sensembie [sénsémbi€] n. bastard pl: 
sensembiiri 2pl: sensembiiree 


sensey [sensey] n. the act of love 


making (friendship) 


senwoo [sénwó$] n. a type of long 
mat pl: senwoore 2pl: senwooree 
Var. sempili 


sen [sén] adv. actually 0 Fo sey digi 


seredire 


la a bie bare we? So, you have ac- 
tually driven the child away? 


sepe [sir] v to engage in friendship 
between people of opposite sexes 
seneg, sene, SEDE, seneme, senaa, 
seneme 


seye [sên] adj. (1) one’s side * A 
sane yoobo be la fo seye. Paying 
the debt rests with you. (2) towards 
e A sakuuri are la a tege sapare 
seye. The school is situated to the 
east of the town. pl: senne 


sere [séné] n. mat; bed pl: senne 2pl: 
sennee 

senkpedie [sénkpédié] n. deep love 
between lovers; relationship that 
involves sex pl: segkpederi ` 2pl: 
senkpederee 


senkpogele [ségkp3gli] n. bedbug pl: 
sepgkpogelo 2pl: senkpogelee Var. 
dakpalori, dakpaloree 

sere [séri] adv. before e Sere ka a 
karembiiri la gaa sakuuri see ka 
ba dogereba yaa a sakuuri boma 
na zaa ba nay sad. Before the 
students will be re-admitted to the 
school their parents must pay for 
all the school items that were de- 
stroyed. 


sere [séri] v. move, shift e Ye nay 
sere gaa ka N mey zer a dakogi 
zu? Could you shift so that I could 
also sit on the bench? seres, sere, 
sere, serebe, seraa 

seredire [séridiré] n. judge pl: 
seredirbe 2pl: seredirbee 
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seremaalogi 


seremaalogi [sérímáálógí] n. pepper 
farm pl: seremaalogiri 2pl: sere- 
maalogiree 


seremaane [sérímááni] n. pepper sg: 
seremaanoo pl: seremaama  2pl: 
seremaanee 


seree [sérée] n. judgement pl: serre 
2pl: serree 


sieree [siéréé] n. benefit 


sigi [sígí] v (1) to go down, to de- 
scend (2) to land, to alight (3) to 
decrease (intransitive) sigee, sigre, 
sigre, sigribe, sigraa, sigribe 
sigi kompare to sink 
sigi puli to be low 


sigili [sigili] v. (1) to become calm, 
to become quiet e Zens, sasee ba 
da lenso ka a zie sigili. Today 
there is no wind and that is why the 
place is calm. (2) to offer a gift or 
praise in honour of something well 
done * A pogelee see la a seere 
ne toori ka a naa sigili o ne li- 
bie. The young lady danced so well 
that the chief honoured her by of- 
fering her money. (3) to get choked 
(on food) « A noo dire la a zəy 
gborogboro ka a te sigili o. The 
fowl was eating the feed very fast 
and choked on it. (4) to gang up 
on (two or more people attacking 
one person) e Bayuo ne o yoo sig- 
ili la a dəə kye ba tó3 o. Bayuo and 
his brother fought the man simul- 
taneously but they could not beat 
him. sigilee, sigile, sigile, sigilaa, 
sigilibe, sigiluu 
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SISI 


sigiri [sigiri] v (1) to lower, to 
reduce « Ka banay ba sigiri a 
ngatee daaroy N koy tó3 a da. If 
they don’t lower the price of the 
shoes, I can't buy them. (2) to hum- 
ble e A sey ka karembiiri may 
sigiri ba menne ka karemamine 
tod kanne ba. Pupils should learn 
to humble themselves so that teach- 
ers can teach them. sigiree, sigire, 
sigire, sigiribe, sigiraa, sigiribe 

sik [sikiri] n. sugar 2pl: sikiree 
Var. sukyiri 

sile [sílé] n. shilling pl: silli 2pl: 
sillee 

simmie [símmíé] n. (1) bambara 
beans (2) groundnuts (Northern 
Dagaare dialect) sg: simmiruu 2pl: 
simmiiree Var. singbule 

simmiri [simmiri] n. thread sg: sim- 
miruu pl: simmie 2pl: simmiiree 

sinkyigiri [síntfígirí] n. bunch, head 
(of guinea corn) pl: sinkyige 2pl: 
sinkyigree 

sinsuolug [sinstdlun] n. ground 
bean sg: sinsuoluu 2pl: sinsuolee 


siggbule [singbulé] n. bambara 
beans (a type of round beans 
that bear nuts in the ground like 
groundnuts) (Northern Dagaare di- 
alect) Var. simmie 

sipirii [sipirii] n. aspirin sg: sipiruu 
2pl: sipirree 

siremm [sirémm] adv. serene 

sisi [sisi] v to cheat sisiee, sisiire, 
sisiire, sisiiribe, sisiiraa 


sitime 


sitime [sitimé] n. ship, steamer pl: 
sitimeri 2pl: sitimeree 

so [sò] v to bathe soe, suoro, suoro, 
suoribo, suoraa, suori 


so [sé] v. to own soe, soora, soora, 
sooreba, sooraa 


so [sé] conj. as a result 


sobile [sóbílé] n. path pl: sobilii Var. 
solee 


sobiri [sóbíri] n. (1) road, way (2) 
journey pl: sobie 2pl: sobiiree Var. 
sori 


sobo [sób$] n. (1) owner « N ba baye 
a gane ya sobo a na de te ko o. 1 
don't know the owner of this book 
well enough that I could take it to 
him/her. (2) the one, the persone A 
soba na nay la yuo a pane, ono» la 
de a libie. The person who opened 
the door is the one who has taken 
the money. pl: demee Var. soba 


(1) to initiate 
so-eņ££, suoro-enne, so-enng, so- 


so-ege [só-ig] v. 


enemte, so-ennaa 
so-ege [só-ig] n. metaphor (litera- 
ture) 


sofoolaa [sófóóláà] n. street pl: so- 
fool 


sogeloy [sógl5g] adv. heavy and dull 

sogi [sógi] v to catch in midair so- 
gee, sogro, sogro, sogribo, sograa, 
sogribo 

sogi [sógi] v to pant, to breathe with 
difficulty sogee, sogro, sogro, so- 
gribo, sograa, sogribo 


solom 


sogi [sógi] v to chirp (guinea fowl) 
sogee, sogro, sogro, sogribo, so- 
graa, sogribo 

sogo [sóg3] adj. middle pl: sogere 
2pl: sogeree Var. soga, sensogelen- 
sogo 

sogya [sona] n. soldier pl: sogyare 
2pl: sogyaree Var. sogye 


sokonsuo [sókónsúó] n. storey pl: 
sokonsori 2pl: sokonsoree 


sokooraa [sókó$ràá] n. large road pl: 
sokoore 2pl: sokooree 


sokyara [sótfárá] n. crossroads, in- 
tersection pl: sokyarre 2pl: sokya- 
TEE 


sokyene [sótfénè] n. traveler pl: 
sokyeneme 2pl: sokyenemee 


solee [sóléé] n. path Var. sobile 

solgbolo [sólgbóli] adj. inactive 

soli [sólí] adv. in a neat manner * A 
pogelee vare gage la a miri le soli. 


The girl cleared the high jump bar 
in a neat manner. 


solli [solli] v to be well polished 
sollee, sollo, sollo, solibo, sollaa 


solli [sóllí] v. to narrate/repeat inces- 
santly sollee, sollo, sollo, solibo, 
sollaa 


solom [sólóm] adv. completely e.g. 
without being touched * A nan- 
nyige dogereba iri la ba nuuri 
solom kye bare o ka ba gaa te 
poge. The parents of the thief with- 
drew their support for him com- 
pletely and he was sent to jail. 
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soma 


soma [sómá] n. a person who is 
good to one 

somasoma [sómásómá] adv quietly 

somo [sómó] adj. good beautiful, at- 
tractive nice. A poge na yele soma 
la o ba bage yelfaare yeluu. That 
woman is nice, she never uses unsa- 
vory language. pl: sonne 2pl: son- 
nee Var. soma 

somo [sém3] adj. holy 

sompoo [sómpó35] n. three pence pl: 
sompoore 2pl: sompooree 


sonono [sónónó] adv extremely 
cold 

sor [sóng] adj. good, fine pl: sonne 
2pl: sonnee 

sope [ssn] v to help e Dagaaba 
naye ka ba may soye taa ba tomo 
poo. The Dagaaba like to help each 
other in their work. sores, sonna, 
sonna, sonema, sonnaa, sonema 


soo [sóó] adv. pure, unmixed 

sóo [só6] adv. confused 

soore [sóóri] v. to question, to in- 
quire sooree, sooro, sooro, sooreba, 
sooraa 

soore [sóórí] v (1) to hiss to drive 
fowls away (2) to hiss in pain e.g. 
after eating very spicy food 

soori [sóórí] n. locusts pl: soori 2pl: 
sooree 

soo [só] n. knife pl: sore 2pl: soree 
Var. solee, sobilii 

soo [só3] v to blacken, to darken 
SOE, SOITI, SOITI, sooreba, sooraa, 
- Var. sad 
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sotugane 


soo [só3] v to blossom e.g. vege- 
tation sooe, sooro, sooro, sooreba, 
sooraa, - Var.soo 


séi [só5] v. to flatter sóoe, soono, 
$0222, soonema, soonaa 


sõə [s&3] n. witchcraft, supernatural 
power e N tezre ka a bie ya taa 
la sõ; wolo ka o e do a tee ya? 
I think this boy has supernatural 
power; how did he manage to climb 
this tree? 


sóo [sé3] v. to draw a line on the 
ground with the foot sove, soono, 
soond, soonema, soonaa 


soobo [sóóbó] n. wizard, witch pl: 
soore 2pl:soree Var.sooba 
sóogóoo [só5g636] n. pretense 
sodloy [só3lór] n. witchcraft 

soone [sóSni] v. to praise, to glo- 
rify soonee, soono, soono, soonema, 
soonaa, - Var. soane 

soogaa [s&5naa] n. rabbit, hare pl: 
soone 2pl: soonee 


soore [sóóri] n. dye 2pl: sooree Var. 
Ste 


soosobo [só$sób$] n. chief celebrant 
(traditional worship) pl: sademee 
Var. soosoba 

sÓozeenagbare  [só3zíénàgbárí] n. 
small but old or strong pl: sóozee- 
nagbaree 


sori [sori] n. way, road pl: soe 2pl: 
soree 

sotugane [sótügání] n. map pl: so- 
tugama 2pl: sotugannee 


sotuuraa 


sotuuraa [sotuuraa] n. pathway pl: 
sotuuri 


so [si] v. to smear, to apply soe, 
S0919, SOT, sooreba, sooraa 


so [sò] v to add vegetables to 
groundnut sauce so£, soord, sooro, 
sooreba, sooraa 


sobiri [s3bíri] n. knife blade pl: sobie 
2pl: sobiiree 

soge [sdgi] v. to shell nuts sogee, 
sogero, sogero, sogereba, sogeraa, 
sogereba 


soge [sdgi] v. to rinse sogee, 
sogero, sogero, sogereba, sogeraa, 
sogereba 
soge noore to eat breakfast 


soge [sdgi] adj. (1) bushy (2) lit- 
tered e A dendore sogee la, a sey 
ka ba peere o. The couryard is 
litered with rubbish, so it needs to 
be swept. 


soge [sdgi] v to respond, to re- 
ply (in a conversation) sogee, 
sogero, sogero, sogereba, sogeraa, 
sogereba 

soge [sdgi] v to be bushy sogee, 
sogero, sogero, sogereba, sogeraa, 
sogereba 

sogelaa [sóglàá] adj. (1) black (2) 
dark (colour) pl: sogelo 

sogelaa [s5glàà] n. neck of a pot pl: 
sogele 2pl: sogelee 

sogele [sigli] v to hide sogelee, 


sogelo, sogelo, sogeleba, sogelaa, 
sogeleba 


sore 


sogbale [sdgbali] n. blunt knife pl: 
sogbala 2pl: sogbalee 

sə kpaare [só kpaari] v. to forget 
to deliver (a message) soe kpaare, 
sooro kpaare Var. kpaare soobo 
sokpopi [sskpon] n. cutlass, large 
knife pl: sSkponni 2pl: sskponnee 
sokyeeraa [sitfiéráà] n. cutlass pl: 
sokyeerre 


solare [s3lári] n. cutlass pl: solae 2pl: 
solaree 


səlee [s3léé] n. small knife pl: sobilii 


sono [sin] n. wood carrier pl: sonne 
2pl: sonnee Var. sona 


san [s53] adv. in a little while. A na 
ere s22 ka sakuuri iree. In a little 
while schools will close. 


səə [s53] v to blacken, to darken Var. 
soo 


sao [s53] v to blossom e.g. vegeta- 
tion Var. soo 


soore [sddri] n. dye 2pl: sooree Var. 
soore 

soore [sóórí] n. (1) liver (2) a type 
of dark brown bush mouse that 
lives along river banks pl: sobo 2pl: 
səəree Var. or-soore 

sore [sori] v (1) to beg (2) to 
ask, to request (3) to plead, to 
implore sorge, soro, sora, sorebo, 
soraa, sorebo 


sore [sdri] v. to cook soup made with 
groundnuts and vegetables soree, 
SOT2, soro, sorebo, soraa, sorebo 


sore [sdri] v. (1) to count (2) to read 
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sorebiri 


sorebiri [sdribiri] n. counter, pebble 
sg: sorebiruu pl: sorebie 2pl: sore- 
biiree 

soresoregmanlee [sdrisdrinmanléé] 
n. a beggar's calabash pl: soresoreg- 
mamblii 2pl: soresoregmambilee 

soresoro [sirsórá] n. beggar pl: 
sorsoreba 2pl:sorsorebee 

soresoro [sirsórá] n. beggar pl: 
soresorebo  2pl: soresorebee Var. 
soresora 


sotee [s3tíé] n. scabbard for a knife 
pl:soteere 2pl: soteeree 

sovüu [sòəvùú] n. light associated 
with witchcraft sg: sovuunuu  2pl: 
sovuunee 

su [sù] v (1) to put on a top (shirt) 
(2) to put inside (a hole) (3) to 
spoon feed e.g. baby, patient sue, 
suuro 
su bonsuuri to wear clothes 
su kaayaa to wear clothes 

subaaloy [subaalén] n. tenderheart- 
edness 

sudire [südíré] n. one who forgives, 
one who pardons pl: surdiribe 2pl: 
sudiribee 

sugaraate [sugaraati] n. cigarette pl: 
sugaraatere 2pl:sugaraateree Var. 
segarate 

sugi [stgi] v (1) to dislocate e.g. 
joint (2) to dislodge e.g. a pot from 
the top of another sugee, sugro, 
sugro, sugribo, sugraa 

sugi [sügi] v. to ladel soup from a 
pot sugee, sugro, sugro, sugribo, 
sugraa 
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sukyiribaalor 


sugili [sügili] v. (1) to come next 
to eg. in a line * Ba nay tono 
a lae maa la sugili o zu. When 
they were queueing, I came next to 
him. (2) to place one on top of the 
other e.g. pots e Ba pege la a laare 
wuo sugili taa. They washed the 
bowls and placed them one on top 
of the other. suglee, suglo, suglo, 
suglibo, suglaa 


Sugilo [sügíló] n. name traditionally 
given to a child immediately after 
twins 

sugo [sugo] n. herd; group of many 
e.g. troop of animals e ymaa-sugo 
kpe la n wee sada a kamaana zaa. 
A troop of monkeys invaded my 
farm and destoyed all the maize. pl: 
sugiri 2pl: sugiree 

sugo [sugo] n. a type of tiny white 
ant that destroys yams « Sugo 
saana waare. White ants destroy 
yams. 2pl: sugee Var. wasugo 


sukaale [sukaali] n. a type of large 
dress with wide sleeves that are 
thrown over the shoulder 2pl: 
sukaalee 

sukyiri [süffírí] n. (1) heart e N 
sukyiri may zaara la, a sey ka 
N gaa doota. | keep experiencing 
heart palpitations; I need to go to 
the hospital. (2) courage. Ka fooy 
ba taa sukyiri fo koy bay toy asi- 
biti toma. If you have no courage, 
you can’t work in the hospital. pl: 
sukyie 2pl: sukyiree Var. sikyiri 

sukyiribaalog [süffiribààlóg] n. (1) 


sukyirifó30 


kind heart (2) heart disease 

sukyirifó3ó  [sütfirífó5ó] n. light- 
heartedness pl: sukyirifoone 2pl: 
sukyirifoonee 

sukyirilige [sütfirilígé] n. end of the 
ribcage pl: sukyirilinni 2pl: sukyi- 
rilinnee 

sukyiritage [sütfírítágí] n. bravery 
pl: sukyiritagre 

sulee [süléé] n. chimney pl: sulli 2pl: 
sullee 

suli [süli] v to hang one's head, 
to look down sulee, sullo, sullo, 
sulbo, sullaa 


sumaarog [sümááróg] n. cool- 
headed* A page taa la sumaaroy 
ka le naane o da na zoo ne la a 
doo. The woman is coolheaded oth- 
erwise she would have fought the 
man. 


sumiime [sumiimé] n. heartburn 


sumosumo [sümósümó] n. a type of 
fried food made from the flour of 
yam 


sundaa [sündàá] n. a stick to which 


birdlime is applied to trap birds pl: 


sundaare 2pl: sundaree 
sunni (sunni) n. (1) glue, gum, sticky 
substance (2) a plant that produces 


gum (3) birdlime sg: sunnuu pl: 


sumo 2pl:sunnee Var. sun 
sunni [sánní] n. blue powder used in 
dyeing clothes during washing 
sunsugiri  [sánsügrí] n. white 
growth within a sore pl: sunsugiri 
2pl: sunsugiree 


suuri-di-teroo 


suori [süóri] v. to fall off in great 
numbers (leaves) suoree, suoro, 
suoro, suoribo, suoraa 

supaana [süpáánà] n. spanner sg: su- 
paanoo pl:supaanare 2pl: supaa- 
nare 

suree [suréé] n. ladle pl: surri 

suromm [sürómm] adv. quiet 

susu [súsú] n. a cycle in which con- 
tributions of members are given to 
others pl: susuri 2pl: susuree 

susu [susu] v (1) to measure (2) to 
be careful, to not overdo something 
(3) to think about carefully susue, 
susuuro, susuuro, susuribo, susu- 
uraa 

susu [sust] adj fast and without 
stopping e.g. eating 

susu [süsü] interj. utterance to urge 
a dog on to pursue (animal, thief) 

su-su-su [sü-sü-sü] interj. an utter- 
ance to urge a dog on to catch game 

sutolon [sótólór] n. the state of be- 
ing quick tempered * Day ta wa 
deene ne a doo na, o taa la su- 
toloy. Don’t you ever play with 
that man; he is quick tempered. 

suu [sid] v. to doze off for a short 
time 

suuri [suuri] n. anger pl: sue  2pl: 
suuree 

suuri [sáüri] v. to coax, to encour- 
age, to push to pursue e.g. dog for 
game suuree, suuro, suuro, suuri- 
bo, suuraa 

suuri-di-teroo [süür-di-ttróó] n. for- 
giveness 
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ta 


t 


ta [ta] adj. not (negative marker) « A 
poge kpaa la o bie ka o ta gaaa 
sini. The woman cautioned her son 
not to go to the cinema. 


ta [tá] v (1) to reach, to arrive e 
Ka foog wa ta fo yiri fog yeli 
ko ma. When you arrive at your 
house, tell me. (2) to approach * Fo 
mar gaa ka fo ta o yiri ka baare 
vuoli paale ziezaa. As soon as you 
approach the house, dogs bark all 
over. tae, tara, tara, tareba, taraa, 
tareba 


taa [tàá] v (1) to have * A bie 
taa la maygori ayi. The child has 
two mangoes. (2) to keep, to hold 
onto e N ba de la o zupili ka N 
taa. My father has given his hat 
to me to keep. * A page taa la 
poo. The woman is pregnant. * o 
taa la yelmene S/he is honest. e A 
bibiiri taa la gonne. The children 
are noisy. taag, tara, tara, tareba, 
taara, tareba 
taa konnyuuri to be thirsty 
taa kon to be hungry 
taa laare amusing, funny 
taa nimibaalor kind 
taa nimiri covetous 
taa noore talkative, noisy « A 
balee taa la noore te zuo, o may 
vuolo la tegitegi le. The puppy is 
noisy; it always barks. 
taa nyonono selfishness; sympa- 


thy 
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taantunnuu 


taa poo 

taa toori stubborn (lit. be hard- 
eared) 

taa yelmene is honest 


taa [táá] pron. each other 


táa [tàá] v to serve very little e.g. 
soup • A zeere ba seye bone lenso 
ka ba tad a a le. There is very lit- 
tle soup left and that is why they 
have given out so little. taae, taana, 
taana, taanema, taanaa 


taa (taa) v to tap on the head with a 
finger taae, taana, taana, taanema, 
taanaa 


taala [táálá] n. ingredients e.g. sauce 
2pl: taalee 


taama [táámá] n. suffering 

taambaa [tàámbàá] n. young man pl: 
tambaare 2pl: taambaaree 

taambeene [tàámbííní] n. ripe shea 
tree fruit pl: taambeeme 2pl: taam- 
beenee 


taane [taani] v. to stretch a great 
deal taanee, taana, taana, taanema, 
taanaa 


taannuulee [tàánnüdléé] n. canary 
pl: taannuuli 


taantumma [táântúmmá] n. a type 
of caterpillar in hibernation pl: 
taantummamine 


taantunnuu [tàántünni] n. shea tree 
caterpillar sg: taantunnuu pl: taan- 
tunni 2pl: taantunnee 


taankaraa 


taankaraa [tàágkàráá] n. unripe 
shea fruit pl: taagkare 2pl: 
taankaree 

taankpara [taankpara] n. shea fruit 
with two nuts pl: taagkparre 2pl: 
taankparee 

taare [tààri] v (1) to press hard 
e.g. plaster (2) to crush e.g. an 
ant taaree, taara, taara, taareba, 
taaraa 

taare [taari] v. (1) to tighten (2) to 
screw taaree, taara, taara, taareba, 
taaraa 

táatée [taatit] n. a type of small bird 
pl:táateene 2pl: taateenee 

taaye [taayé] n. (1) tyre (rubber) (2) 
catapult pl: taayere 2pl: taayeree 

tabole [tából] n. table pl: tabolo 2pl: 
tabolee/tabollee 

tage [tagi] v. (1) to pull, to draw in 
or out (2) to make thick (liquid) 
tagee, tagra, tagra, tagreba, tagraa, 
tagreba 

tage [tagi] adj. thick pl: tagre 

tagekori [tagikori] n. a type of thorn 
tree with sharp, curved thorns 2pl: 
tagekoree 

tagekyoore [tágitfóórí] n. measles 
2pl: tagekyooree 

tagetaa [tàgitáá] n. (1) dispute (2) 
conflict (literature) 

tagetage [tàgtàg] n. ability e A 
baala ghee kpie la, o ba taa 
tagetage zaa. The patient's legs 
are paralysed; s/he cannot do any- 


thing. 


takpala 


tagevama [tàgivàmà] n. (1) small- 
pox (2) chicken pox Var. teegara 


tahele [táhélé] n. (1) extreme suffer- 
ing « Kombuli saya pogeba may 
nyere la tahele kos yele. During 
drought, women suffer severely for 
lack of water. (2) carefree speech, 
behaviour; nonchalence « A bie ya 
ey ba nay ba fee o o yelee tahele. 
Since this boy was not caned he 
speaks with airs. pl: tahelle 2pl: 
tahelee/tahellee 


takaare [tákáári] adj. vain, proud of 
oneself 


takaraa [tákáráá] n. small lizard pl: 
takarre 2pl: takarree 


takogi [tákóg] n. ban on perfor- 
mance of funeral rites 

takoriko [takoriko] n. bridge pl: 
takorikori 2pl: takorikoree Var. 
tokoriko 

takoroo [tákóróó] n. window pl: 
takorri 2pl: takoree/takorree Var. 
tokoroo 


takodaa [takidaa] nm. Sabbath pl: 
takodaare 2pl: takodaree Var. 
takoraa 


takoraa [tákóráá] n. Sabbath Var. 
takodaa 

takoraa [tàk3ràà] n. (1) fin (fish) (2) 
a hook or spike on an object e.g. ar- 
row pl:takorre 2pl: takorree Var. 
koraa 

takpala [tákpálá] n. great suffering 
2pl: takpallee 
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takpala 


takpala, [takpala] n. area between 
the throat and the chin pl: takpalle 
2pl: takpallee Var. takpaleene 

takpaleene [takpaliéni] n. area be- 
tween the throat and chin pl: ta- 
kpaleeme 2pl: takpaleenee/takpa- 
leemee Var. takpalan 


takpe [takpé] v. to run away, to 
flee, to take to one’s heels * A 
bie gere la te nye waabo, a lee 
takpe. As the girl walked along, 
she came across a snake and took 
to her heels. ta kpee, tara kpeere, 
takpeere, takpeerebe, takpeeraa 


takyeni [tat{én] n. the absence of ar- 
gument pl: takyenni 

takyeraa [tátfíràá] n. gecko pl: 
takyirri 2pl: takyirree 

takyere [tátfiri] n. temple pl: takyee 
2pl: takyeree 

talaa [tàláà] n. metal bowl or plate 


pl:talaare 2pl: talaaree 


talane [tàláni] n. palate pl: talama 
2pl: talannee 


talantalag [talantalan] adv. haphaz- 
ard 


tale [tali] n. lobe (of a kola nut) pl: 
tala 2pl: talee/tallee 

tale [tálí] adj. flat open e.g. palm of 
the hand pl: tala 2pl: talee/tallee 

taleri [tálérí] n. small bush lizard pl: 


talerri 2pl: taleree 


talle [talli] v to make long, quick 
strides; to walk fast tallee, talla, 
talla, taleba, tallaa 
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tammalaaraa 


taltal [tàtál] v to move with great 
pain taltalee, taltala, taltala, tal- 
taleba, taltalaa 

tam [tàm] v. (1) to be numb (2) to 
be shocked; not able to react tamee, 
tamena, tamena, tamenema, tame- 
naa 

tamaa [tàmáà] n. hope 

tamanyini [tàmàpíní] n. gum pl: 
tamanyime 2pl:tamanyimee Var. 
tanyini 

tamaraa [támáráà] n. small quiver pl: 
tamarre 2pl: tamarree 

tamaregye [tamaridzé] n. small pan- 
taloons; short, tight trousers pl: 
tamaregyeri 2pl: tamaregyeree 
Var. tamaragye 


tambaa [támbáá] n. bow bell (a hol- 
low, carved object that is tied to 
the beam of the bow and makes 
a sound when the bow is shot) pl: 
tambaare 2pl: tambaaree 


tambalaaraa [támbálááráá] n. a type 
of honey (made by the yoyogibie) 
pl: tambalaare 2pl: tambalaaree 
Var. tammalaaraa 

tambiri [tambiri] n. bamboo pl: tam- 
bie 2pl: tambiiree 

tambogi [tàmbógí] n. cave pl: tambo- 
giri 2pl: tambogiree 

tamboge [tàmbáógi] n. ditch or pit cre- 
ated by digging earth to build (usu- 
ally near the house) pl: tambogere 
2pl: tambogeree 


tammalaaraa [tammalaaraa] n. Var. 
tambalaaraa 


tammiri 


tammiri [tàmmíri] n. bowstring pl: 
tammie 2pl: tammiiree 


tammo [támmó] n. bow pl: tama 2pl: 
tamee/tannee 

tamogilo [támógíló] adj. toothless 
2pl: tamogilee Var. tomogilo 

tamogilo [támógíló] n. one who is 
toothless 2pl: tamogilee 

tamoni [tàmóni] n. toothless gum pl: 
tamonni 2pl: tamonnee Var. ta- 
mont, tomoni 

tampele [tampéli] n. a hoe blade size 
of a slice/slab of earth (usually cut 
from soft ground with a hoe) pl: 
tampele 2pl: tampelee 


tampelon [tàmpélón] n. ashes 2pl: 
tampellee 

tampoli [tàmpólí] n. top end of a 
bow pl:tampolo 2pl: tampolee 

tampuori [tàmpüóri] n. rubbish or 
garbage dump pl: tampoe 2pl: tam- 
puoree 


tandaa [tàndàá] n. bow stick pl: tan- 
daare 2pl: tandaree 

tandagere [tandagiri] n. piece of 
hard dried mud pl: tandaga 2pl: 
tandagee 


tandere [tandéri] n. bow stick pl: 
tandee 2pl: tanderee 


tanfaray [tánfárág] n. a group farm- 
ing agreement in which the mem- 
bers alternate farms 


tanfoolaa [tánfóólàà] n. valley be- 
tween hills pl: tanfoole 2pl: tan- 
foolee 


tage 


tangyugi [tandzugi] n. in the habit 
of being promiscuous e.g. male 
goat pl: tangyugri 2pl: tangyugree 
Var. tangyuu 

tangyuu [tágyüü] n. in the habit of 
being promiscuous e.g. male goat 
Var. tangyugi 


tanlori [tánlórí] n. miniature bow, 
children's bow pl: tanloe 2pl:tan- 
loree 

tanne [tànni] v (1) to thunder (2) 
to shout at, to scold tannee, tanna, 
tanna, tannema, tannaa, tannema 

tannetaa [tànnitáá] n. quarrel 

tannoo [tánnó3] n. a small, dark, 
hen-like bird that lives in highlands 
pl:tannoore 2pl: tannooree 

tantammonaa [tántámmónáà] n. 
red weaver bird pl: tantammonne 
2pl: tantammonee 

tantay [tàntàg] adv. immediately 

tanzuy [tànzür] n. carrying pad pl: 
tanzunni  2pl: tanzunnee Var. 
tasere 

tanyini [tànyíní] n. gum pl: tanyinni 
2pl:tanyinee Var. tamanyini 

taga [tana] n. mountain, hill pl: 
tanne 2pl: tannee 

tagaa [tágàà] n. (1) shea tree (2) 
shea fruit pl: tagema 2pl: tagemee 

tanaaweele [tárááwilé] n. mistletoe 
of shea tree sg: tagaaweeloo 2pl: 
tanaaweelee 

tage [tan] v. to keep silent, to refuse 
to respond (to a call) tagee, tanna, 
tanna, tanema, tannaa 
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tangara 


taggara [tangara] n. telegraph pl: 
tangarre 2pl: tangaree/tangarree 

taggaremiri [tangarimiri] n. tele- 
graph cable pl:tangaremie 2pl:tag- 
garemiiree 

taggootuo [tangsstud] n. a kind of 
tree pl:taggootori 2pl: taggootoree 

taggboyi [tàggbóg] n. a type of short 
tree with broad leaves and fibrous 
bark pl: taggbonni 2pl: taggbon- 
nee 

tagkama [tankama] n. vanity 

tapolae [tápólái] n. torch, flashlight 
pl: tapoleere 2pl: tapoleeree Var. 
tapolee 

tapolii [tápólíí] m. tarpaulin pl: 
tapolli 2pl: tapollee 

taporo [tàpóró] n. brain (matter) pl: 
taporri 2pl:taporee Var. kyaporo 

tapogefáa [tapsgifaa] v. finish very 
quickly 

taraa [tàràà] adj. flat and thick 

taramay [taraman] adv. blindingly 

tare [tari] v. (1) to set sitting right on 
top of something e.g. pot on fire (2) 


to face directly e.g. problem taree, 
tara, tara, tareba, taraa 


taremana  [tàrimànà] adv com- 


pletely blind 


tasere [tasiri] n. a pad put on the 


head to carry load pl: tasee  2pl: 


taseree Var. tanzur 


tasole [tasdli] n. a type of lizard with 


smooth pink skin pl: tasolo 2pl: 


tasolee 
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téeda 


tata [tata] n. boastfulness, the act of 
attempting the impossible 


tata vele [tata yélé] n. boastful be- 
haviour or claim 


tatege [tating] n. distant country pl: 
tatenne 2pl: tatennee 


tatooror [tàtó$5rór] n. carelessness 


taworo [táwoóró] n. towel pl: taworri 
2pl: taworee 

tayegine [tayéniné] n. the state of 
trembling e.g. from severe hunger 
pl:tayenni 2pl: tayennee 

te [ti] pron. (1) we (1st person plural 
weak form) (2) us (1st person plural 
weak form) 

te [té] adv. really Var. to 

tee [tit] n. (1) medicine * O beere la 
kye ba sage na nyu tée. She is sick 
but refuses to take medicine. (2) 
solution e A page taa la a bie ya 
tée, o mar wa de o la ka o ba la 
kono. The woman has some solu- 
tion for this child, because any time 
she picks him up, he stops crying. 
(3) poison * Ba de la gyaggbonni 
tee ko ne a yiri gyaggbonni zaa. 
The used mouse poison to kill all 
the mice in the house. sg: teenoo 
2pl: teenee 

teebo [tííbó] n. fetish pl: tebe 2p: 
teeree 

téeda [tiidà] n. the act of buying 
medicine « A doo ya ba noge asi- 
biti gaabo, téeda ka o delle. This 
man does not like going to the hos- 
pital; he relies on buying medicine. 


tée-daare 


tée-daare [tit-déarf] n. bought 
medicine 

tée-die [tti-dié] n. (1) clinic, hospi- 
tal (2) pharmacy pl: tée-deri 2pl: 
tée-deree 

tée-doge [tfi-dógi] n. medicine pot 
pl: tée-dogere 2pl: tée-dogeree 

tée-ere [tit-iré] n. medicine man, tra- 
ditional healer pl: tée-erebe 2pl: 
tée-erebee 

téekóo [tffkó5] n. syrup (medicine) 
2pl: téekoonee 

téekoore-die [tífkoór-díé] n. phar- 
macy pl: téekoor-deri 2pl: téekoor- 
deree 

teele [tíílé] n. sewing machine pl: 
teelere 2pl: teeleree 

teene [tiini] v. improve upon teenee, 
teene, teene, teeneme, teenaa 


teene [tiini] v. delay, waste time 
teenee, teene, teene, teeneme, 
teenaa 


teene [tiini] v. to be the spokesman 
for a suitor in courtship teenee, 
teene, teene, teeneme, teenaa 

teere [tiiri] v. (1) to rub against (2) 
to iron clothes teeree, teere, teere, 
teerebe, teeraa 


tee [tii] v to support tese, teere, 
teere, tezrebe, teeraa, teerebe 


tee [tié] v (4) to shoot with a 
bow (2) to gamble teee, teere, teere, 
teerebe, teeraa, teerebe 


tee [tíé] n. scabbard pl: teere 2pl: 
teeree 


teere to 


tee [tié] v. (1) to kick (2) to unset, 
to release (snare) tege, teere, teere, 
teerebe, teeraa, teerebe 


tee [tié] n. tree pl: teere 2pl: teeree 


tee [tié] n. a skin disease that causes 
a rash (usually on the legs) pl: teere 
2pl: teeree 

tée (ti) v. (1) to stretch out e.g. legs 
e A baala zeye delle la a gado 
kye tée o gbee. The patient sat lean- 
ing against the bed with his legs 
stretched out. (2) to point to e A 
pogelee da tóo tée wuli la a nan- 
nyige. The girl was able to point to 
the thief. (3) to hold out to give 
e Ba de la a bondirii téz a page 
ka o zagere. They held out the 
food to the woman, but she refused. 
te££, teene, teene, teeneme, teenaa, 
teeneme 


téckoolog (ti£k33169) n. beard pl: 
téckoolo 2pl: téekoolee 

teene [tiéní] n. chin pl: teeme 2pl: 
teenee 

teene [tiéni] v. to stuff e.g. pillow 
tegnes, teene, teene, teeneme, tee- 
naa 

teere [tiéri] v. (1) to think (2) to 
remind tegres, teere, teere, teerebe, 
teeraa, teerebe 


teere [tiéri] v to feel for tex- 
ture (smoothness of flour, swelling) 
teeree, teere, teere, teerebe, teeraa, 
teerebe 


teere to [tiéri tò] n. hope * Ba de la 
a baala gaa ne asibiti kye teere 
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tege 


toobo kyebe. The patient has been 
taken to the hospital but there is no 
hope. 

tege [tigi] v. to be satisfied tegee, 
tegre, tegre, tegrebe, tegraa 

tegele [tigli] v. to shorten tegelee, 
tegele, tegele, tegelebe, tegelaa, 
teglebe 

tegeleg [tiglén] adv. (1) little, small 
(amount of liquid) (2) short (length, 
time) 

tegeroy [tígrón] adj. heavy (weight) 
pl: tegere 

tegeroy [tígróg] n. a heavy thing pl: 
tegere 

tegitegi [tégtég] adv. always 

tegitegi le [tégtéglé] adj. always like 
that, usually like that 

tegyeere [tidzítré] n. woodpecker 
pl: tegyeere 2pl: tegyeeree Var. 
tekolinkuoraa 


tekoligkuoraa  [tikólígküóráá] n. 


woodpecker pl: tekoligkuori 2pl: 


tekoligkuoree Var. tegyeere, 
dakyeereko 


tekonee [tíkónít] adj. tiny 


tekóo [tíkó5] n. sap Var. tesunni 


tekpiri [tikpiri] n. stump sg: 


tekpiruu 2pl:tekpiree 

tekye [tiffé] n. teacher pl: tekyere 
2pl: tekyeree 

tekye [titf] n. the act of felling trees 

telare [tilari] adv. too much 

teli [télí] v to be in an upright 
position e.g. head telee, tele, tele, 
telibe, telaa 
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tensane 


telooraa [tilóóráá] n. animal that 
lives in trees e.g. squirrel pl: teloore 
2pl: telooree 

tembaa [timbaa] n. a type of black 
ant with a painful sting pl: tem- 
baare 2pl: tembaaree 

tembeene [timbiini] n. late night pl: 
tembeeme 2pl: tembeemee 

tembie [timbíé] n. citizen pl: tembii- 
ri 2pl: tembiiree 

tembimege [timbimin€] n. patriot pl: 
tembimenne 2pl: tembimennee 

temm [témm] (1) adv. without oth- 
ers, alone e Nembonyeni temm la 
wa. It is only one person that has 
come. (2) adj. lonely Var. tenetey 

tempoosori [timpédsori] n. street pl: 
tempoosoe 2pl:tempoosoree 

tendaa [tindàá] adv. country-wide 

tendaana [tindááná] n. landowner 
pl:tendaama 2pl: tendaamee 

tenee [tinfi] pron. we (1st person 
strong form) 

tenfaa [tinfáá] n. (1) bad country, 
bad land (2) hell pl: tenfaare 2pl: 
tenfaaree 

tensáa [tinsaa] n. disruption of com- 
munity, country 

tensaana [tínsáánà] n. alien land, 
strange country pl: tensaama 2pl: 
tensaaneeé 

tensaana [tinsááná] n. bandit pl: ten- 
saanema 2pl: tensaamee 

tensane [tinsani] n. state of owing 
the gods of the land pl: tensama 
2pl: tensannee 


tensere 


tensere [tiséri] n. tradition Var. 
tenk6o 

tensoba [tinsóbá] n. landowner pl: 
tendemee 

tensogezonne [tísógízónní] n. night 
blindness 

tensogo [tinsógó] n. night pl: ten- 
sogere 2pl: tensogeree Var. ten- 
soga, yensogo 

tensunni [tínsánní] n. (1) muddy 
ground (2) fertile land pl: tensumo 


tentoloy [tintólór] n. (1) hot ground 
(2) hot seaon 


tentole [tintsli] n. underpants pl: 
tentolo 2pl: tentolee 


tentolvaa [tínt3lváà] n. triangular 
underwear pl: tentolvaare 2pl: ten- 
tolvaaree 

tentoore [tint55rí] n. distant country, 
town, or village pl: tentoobo 

tenvelaa [tinvilàá] n. (1) good coun- 
try, good land (2) heaven pl: ten- 
veele 

tena [tina] n. (1) ground (2) town, 
village (3) country Var. tege 

tege [tin] v to rub on tegez, tegene, 
tegene, tegeneme, tenenaa 

tege [tiné] adj. down 

tege [tiné] n. (1) ground (2) town, 
village (3) country pl: tenne 2pl: 
tennee Var. tena 

tegesoga [tígésógá] n. floor pl: tege- 
sogre Var.tergesogo 

tegezu [tígézü] n. world pl: tegezuri 
2pl: tenezuree 


teretere 


teggane [tíggáni] n. (1) top layer of 
soil (2) god of the land pl: teggama 
2pl: tengamee 

tegganezu waloy zannoo [tinganzu 
waalon zánnóó] n. geography 

tengbigiri [tingbigiri] n. earthquake 
pl: tengbigiri 2pl: teggbigiree 

tegkóo [tinké5] n. tradition 2pl: 
tenkoonee Var. tensere 

tenkpon [tigkpóg] n. town, city pl: 
tegkponni 2pl: tenkponnee 

teraale [tiraali] n. perfume pl: teraa- 
lere 2pl: tereleree 

tere [téré] adj. only e A libie na 
bay da la bonyeni von tere. The 
money can buy just one only. 


tere [tirt] n. spoon pl: tee 2pl: teree 


tere [tiri] v to give, to send teree, 
tere, tere, terebe, teraa 


tere nooreto leave a message Var. 
bare noore 


tere sori allow, permit 


teree [téréé] n. a statement made 
for comments « A koykono loo la 
teree ko a kotuo deme. The dirge 
singer has presented a riddle to the 
bereaved family. pl: terri 2pl: ter- 
ree 

teree-teree [térée-téréé] adj. spread 
out and roundish at the end, cone- 
shaped 

terembelli [térémbéllí] adv. straight 
and upright 

teretere [tiritiri] v to crush with 
feet, to trample tereteree, teretere, 
tereterebe, tereteraa 
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terri 


terri [térri] v. to smooth out the end 
of e.g. pestle terree, terre, terre, 
teribe, terraa 


tesogo [tisógó] n. trunk (of tree) 
pl: tesogere 2pl: tesogeree Var. 
tesoga 

tesunni [tésünni] n. sap sg: tesun- 
nuu 2pl: tesunnee Var. tekod 

tetebaa [títíbáá] n. stinger; the tip 
of the tail of a bee usually used to 
sting pl: teterre 2pl: teteree 

tetere [titiri] adj. small in quantity 

tevaa [tivaa] adj. green pl: tevaare 
2pl: tevaaree 

tewone [tiwdni] n. (1) berry (2) fruit 
ofa tree pl: tewomo 2pl: tewonnee 

tewogkóo [tíwógkó3] n. juice 2pl: 
tewogkoonee 

te [té] v to spread in an orderly man- 
ner e Daseree ka Dagaaba may 
te ne ba die kye lo». The Dagaaba 
arrange small sticks on planks of 
wood and on which they put local 
mortar to roof a building. tee, teere, 
teere, teerebe, teeraa 


tebaa [tébáá] n. snare pl: terre 2pl: 
terree 

teese [téési] n. test pl: teesir1 2pl: 
teesiree 

teetee [téétèè] adj. different 

tege [tégi] v (1) to exchange, 
to barter (2) to change (action, 
form) (3) to stop doing some- 
thing suddenly and for a short 
time tegee,tegere,tegere,tegereba, 
tegerebee, tegoo 
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tenne 


tege [tégi] n. meaning 2pl: tegree 
Var. tege 

tegele [tégli] v (1) to place a 
container with the bottom on the 
ground (2) to collect in a small pool 
e.g. water tegelee, tegele, tegele, 
tegelebe, tegelaa 

tegere [tégri] v to apply the sap of 
a leaf to the body (local method 
of tattooing) tegeree, tegere, tegere, 
tegerebe, tegraa 


tege [tégé] n. meaning Var. tege 

tegetege [tégétégé] adv. little e.g. liq- 
uid 

telenteley [téléntélén] adv. sprawled 
out 

tell [téll] adj. long, straight, and rigid 

tembiri [témbiri] n. (1) white ants 
(termites) (2) the habitat of these 
termites pl: tembie 2pl: tembiiree 

tembogi [témbogi] n. ditch where 
mortar is prepared pl: tembogiri 
2pl: tembogiree 

temburo [témburd] n. dry soil 2pl: 
temburee 

tempelaa [témpilàá] n. white soil 
(used to plaster walls) pl: tempeele 
2pl: tempeelee 

tempoorog [témpó?rór] n. fertile 
soil pl: tempooro 

tene [téní] n. (1) soil, earth, mud (2) 
the spirit of a land 2pl: tenee 

tenne [ténné] n. a type of grass usu- 


ally found in front of houses pl: 
tenne 2pl: tennee 


ten 


ten [tig] v (1) to sweeten (2) 
to ferment tegese, tene, tene, tene, 
teneme, tenaa 

tegkubo [térkübo] n. gravel 

tere [téri] v. to strain one's legs e 
A momoore da tere la ghee ege 
taa kye puri wale. The wrestlers 
strained their legs and sweated, 
too. teree, tere, tere, terebe, teraa, 
terebe 


teretere [téritérf] v. to move in 
protest e.g. pampered child e A 
bie zagere ka kyeye kye may 
teretere. The child has refused 
to walk up and is moving un- 
der protest. tereteree, teretere, 
teretere, tereterebe, tereteraa 


terewere [térfwéré] adv. standing 
with legs bent backwards 


tereeteree [téréétéréé] adv. flat and 
even 


terese [térésé] adv. clumsily e O 
tegee la a dee lee e terese le o nay 
zey. He is so full with food that he 
can hardly move. 

terre [térri] v to level out terree, 
terre, terre, terebe, terraa 

terre [térri] v. to push a container 
away along the ground/floor usu- 
ally in anger terree, terre, terre, 
terebe, terraa 

tetegere [tétégiri] n. muddy thing pl: 
tetege 

teterewere [tétériwéré] adv. daftly 

ti [ti] v. to vomit tie, tiire, tiire, ti- 
iribe, tiiraa, tiiribe 


tiiri 


ti [tí] v. (1) to put hand on e.g. wall 
* A baala ti la dankyini lenso ka 
o ba le. The patient held the wall 
and that is why s/he did not fall. (2) 
to support by the use of a walking 
stick (3) to put up sticks with their 
tops meeting (making a farm hut) 
tie, tiire, tiire, tiiribe, tiiraa 

tigi [tigi] v. to gather e.g. crowd 
tigee, tigre, tigre, tigribe, tigraa 

tigiki [tigiki] adj. dark and deep set 
(eyes) Var. tigtig 

tigikpogi [tigikpóg] n. big feast, 
solemnity pl: tigikponni  2pi: 
tikponnee 

tigiri [tígrí] n. feast, festival pl: tige 
2pl: tigee 

tigiri [tígri] v to grow fat tigiree, ti- 
gire, tigire, tigiribe, tigiraa 

tigiti [tígíti] n. ticket pl: tigitiri 2pl: 
tigitiree 

tigitigi [tigitigi] v to shiver vio- 
lently e.g. when one has a fever 
tigitigee, tigitigre, tigitigre, tigiti- 
gribe, tigitigraa 

tii [tit] adv. closely and carefully e.g. 
look, observe 

tiili [tiili] v. to place against an up- 
right object e.g. a plank against a 
tree/wall tiilee, tiile, tiile, tiilibe, ti- 
ilaa 

tiiri [tiiri] n. vomit 2pl: tiiree 

tiiri [tiiri] v. to come very close to 
tiiree, tiire, tiire, tiiribe, tiiraa 

tiiri [tiiri] v. to be fed up with tiiree, 
tiire, tiire, tiiribe, tiiraa 
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Drun 


tiiruy [tiirtin] n. (1) a type of plant 
with sour sap used for cooking (2) 
a type of medicinal herbal concoc- 
tion 

tiiruy (tiirun) adj. sour (taste) 

tilento [tíléntó] n. (1) hornbill (2) 
pelican pl: tilentori 2pl: tilentoree 

tini [tin] v. to make firm (object fixed 
in the ground) tigee, tigine, tinine, 
tininime, tininaa 

tinimey [tinimén] adj. dark 

tiretire [tirétiré] adv. tasteless 


to [tő] v to insult toe, toora, toora, 
tooreba, tooraa, tooreba 


to [td] adv really « A bie ya zoro to. 
This child runs really fast. Var. te 

tobaa [tóbáá] n. fox pl: tobaare 2pl: 
tobaaree 

tobie sawolo [tóbíé saw4l3] n. fried 
food made from boabab seed 

tobiri [tóbíri] n. boabab seed sg: to- 
biruu pl:tobie 2pl:tobiiree 

togi [togi] v. (1) take down e.g. from 
head, fire (2) to drip togee, togiro, 
togiro, togiribo, togiraa 

togifa [togifa] n. sixpence pl: togi- 
fare 2pl: togifaree 

togilogo [tóglógó] adv (1) small 
(space) * Ba boma kon kpe a die, o 
dee waa la togilogoo le. The room 
cannot contain their belongings; it 
is very small. (2) small and shallow 
(hole) * Ba tu la a bulee faa kye 
dee e boykaya togilogoo le. They 
were unable to dig the well; they 
just etched a tiny hole. 
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toll 


togilogo [toglogo] adv deep « Te 
tu la tamboge togilogoo kaya a 
na kuire sagere enne. We dug 
a deep ditch into which we will 
dump refuse. 


togiroo [tógróó] n. raised wooded 
ground (Southern Dagaare dialect) 
pl: togiri 2pl:togiree Var. tuu 

togitogi [tógtóg] adv. never, not at 
alle N gere ka o gaae N ba nye o 
togitogi. When I got there, he had 
left; I never saw him at all. 

togoko [togoko] adv. refusing to lis- 
ten, hear; not minding 

tokele [tokélé] n. hard dawdaw spice 
seed (not processable) pl: tokelee 
Var. dokele, kele 


tokokyile [tokotfilé] n. a bottle-like 
container made by removing the 
seeds from the baobab fruit pl: 
tokokyilli 2pl: tokokyilee 

tokoroo [tókóróó] n. window pl: 
tokorri 2pl: tokoree/tokorree Var. 
takoroo 

tokparaa [tokparaa] n. boabab 
leaves (vegetable for soup) 2pl: to- 
kparee 

tolee [tóléé] n. small mortar pl: to- 
bilii 2pl: tobilee 

tolema [tólímá] adv. avariciously 

tolimala [tólmálá] n. great enjoy- 
ment, merrymaking (edibles) 2pl: 
tolimalee Var. tolomala 

toligka [tólínkà] n. a car pl: tolinkae 
2pl: tolinkaree 

toll [toll] adv. large (heap) 


toll 


toll [toll] adj. small (heap) 


tolomboll [tólómbóll] adv. lonely- 
looking 


toloy [tólóg] n. heat e Toloy may 
vey la ka te puri wale. Heat in- 
duces sweat. pl: tola 

toloy [tólóg] adj. (1) bot: A zeere 
ba taa diibu, a tolog. The soup 
cannot be eaten just yet; it is very 
hot. (2) fast, quick e Ka fooy ba 
kyey gbe toloy fo kon page o. If 
you don't hasten your steps, you 
won't meet her. pl: tola 


tom [tóm] v. to become sweet, to 
become enjoyable tomee, tomino, 
tomino, tominimo, tominaa 


tomomo [tómómó] adv very sweet 
tone [tóní] n. work pl: toma 


tonemaa [tónimáà] adv. at once, in- 
stantly 


tonni [tonni] v to move blindly; 
groping tonnee, tonno, tonno, to- 
nimo, tonnaa 


tonni [tónní] v to drip tonnee, 
tonno, tonno, tonimo, tonnaa 


tontombone [tóntómbónt] n. tool pl: 
tontombomai 

tontono [tótóná] n. (1) worker (2) 
industrious person pl: tontonema 
Var. tontona 


tontog [tóntóg] adv. (1) very sour 
e A buuluy waa la tontog zuo a 
nyuubu tuo. The porridge is very 
sour; it is difficult to eat. (2) very 
painful, sore e.g. overnight bruised 
body. A dəə záa de lao zu za ne a 


toogyele 


gbori, zene a zaay mii tontoy le. 
The man banged his head against 
the door yesterday and today it re- 
ally hurts. 

tone (toni) v (1) to work (2) to 
send (someone to do something) 
togee, tona, tona, tonema, tonaa, 
tonema 

togkpeene [ténkpiéni] n. miracles, 
powerful deeds 2pl: tonkpeenee 

too [tóó] part. okay Var. too 


toobini [toobini] n. earwax (ear shit) 
2pl: toobinee 

toogee [tóógéé] interj a state in- 
dicating an incorrect utterance 
which is therefore withdrawn e 
Yeli ka toogee ka le naane o na 
yme fo la. Better say it is a mis- 
taken statement; otherwise he will 
beat you. 

too-gbuli [tóó-gbülí] n. unpierced 
ear pl:too-gbulo 2pl: too-gbulee 

toogbulo [tóógbüló] n. (1) hardness 
of hearing, deafness, blocked ears * 
Maa teere ka toogbulo ka taa, N 
mar yeli la a yele ka a dee kaara 
n niyen. | think she is hard of hear- 
ing, because when I talk to her she 
just stares into my face. (2) an an- 
imal without a mark of identifica- 
tion on the ear * N peroo na nay 
bore lambori ymaa la pelaa kye 
taa toogbulo. My lost sheep has a 
white spot on its side but unmarked 
ears. 


toogyele [tóódzélt] n. earlobe pl: too- 
gyele 
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tookurisee 


tookurisee [tóókürísté] n. the base of 
the ear (back) pl: tookuriseere 2pl: 
tookuriseeree 

tookpane [tóókpàni] n. earring pl: 
tookpama ` 2pl: tookpanee/too- 
kpannee 


toole [tóóli] adj. little e.g. food; used 
with ‘ba’ e A bondirii ba toole a 
bie koy tege. The food is little, the 
child will not eat to his fill. 

toolere [tóóléré] n. peak, climax, 
most enjoyable part (of music) pl: 
toolerri 2pl: tooleree/toolerree 

toolii [toolii] n. joke pl: tooliiri 2pl: 
tooliiree 

toopáapere [tóópáàpfri] n. eardrum 
pl:toopáapee 2pl: toopaapeeree 

toopurimo [tóópürímó] n. draining 
ear 2pl: toopurimee 

toore [tóóri] v to spit tooree, tooro, 
tooro, tooreba, tooraa, tooreba 

toore [tóóri] v. (1) to push into e.g. 
foot into socks (2) to push along a 
surface, to drag along tooree, tooro, 
tooro, tooreba, tooraa 

toori [tóórí] n. ear pl: tobo 2pl: 
tooree 

toori [tóórí] adj. naughty e.g. child e 
A bie na sáa la baalor kye o taa 
la toori yaga. That child appears 
to be the quiet type but he is very 
naughty. 

toori [tóórí] adj. musically excep- 
tional e A bawaseerebe serey taa 
la toori, ba gbee lanna lere la ve- 
laa. The dancers have a good ear 
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for music; their step falls on the 
beat. 


toovaa [tóóváà] n. ear flap; the vis- 
ible part of the ear (pinna) pl: 
toovaare 2pl: toovaaree 


toovoore [tóóvórí] n. (1) ear canal 
(2) ear piercing pl: toovóe ` 2pl: 
toovooree 

to [t$5] v. (1) to subdue, to conquer 
* A bibiiri nay mo buo la tóo o ta? 
Which of boys overcame the other 
in the wrestling competition? (2) 
to be able, to be capable « N gaa la 
kye N koy tóo lee wa. TII go, but 
I'll not be able to come back. tóoe, 
toono, toono, toonema, toonaa 


toole [tó5li] v to send a message 
toolee, toolo, toolo, toolbs, toolaa 


toolo [tó515] n. message pl: toolee 
Var. toola 


toone [tésni] v to tear off in strips 
(fibre from the stalk) toonee, toono, 
toono, toonema, toonaa 


tooraa [tó5ráá] n. (1) self e Ka fooy 
beere kye zagere tée nyuubu fo 
tooraa ka fo ere. If you are sick 
but refuse medication, you will be 
hurting yourself. (2) portion, share 
e Ba por la nene ka N den tooraa 
ko n ma. They shared the meat and 
I gave my share to my mother. pl: 
De Var. toore 


toore [tédri] n. mortar, pounding pot 
2pl: toe Var. tooraa 


toore [tédri] n. one's share of some- 
thing e A seemaa ye nay maale, 


toore 


N toore be? Where is my share of 
the food you cooked? 2pl: tae Var. 
tooraa 


toore [tóàri] v to be careless; to not 
pay enough attention. O toore la 
ane,ne bare ka baare de. S/he left 
the meat carelessly and dogs ate it. 
-, tooro 


topege [topégi] n. boabab fruit shell 
pl:topegre 2pl: topegree 

toraza [téraza] n. trousers pl: 
torazare 2pl: torazaree 


tore [tóri] v to sprout, to break 
through the seed coat toree, tora, 
tora, tora, toraa 


tore [tóri] v to close one's mouth 
tightly (usually in anger) toree, 
tora, tora, tora, toraa 

torebogi  [tóribógí] n. frontier, 
boundary pl: torebogri 2pl: tore- 
bogree 


tori [tórí] adv. continuously (doing 
one thing) e Kóo yoni ka a baala 
tori nyuuro. The patient just goes 
on drinking water only. 

tori [tórí] v. (1) to be straight (2) to 
be right, to be correct toree, toro, 
toro, toribo, toraa, toribo 


tori [tori] v to speak with anger, 
to blame, to complain toree, toro, 
toro, toribo, toraa 

tori-buulug [tórí-báülág] n. por- 
ridge made from corn and boabab 
flour 


toriko [toriko] n. cart pl: torikori 
2pl: torikoree 


tobo 


toriko [toriko] n. large metal snare 
for trapping large animals pl: 
torikori 2pl: torikoree 


torizee [tórízíé] n. red beret pl: tori- 
zeere 2pl: torizeree 

to-uri [tó-ürí] n. tiny spikes cover- 
ing the fruit of boabab 2pl: to-uree 

tozoge [tózór] n. boabab fruit pow- 
der 2pl: tozonnee 

to [t5] n. (1) colleague, an equal e N 
bay ka n ta kaya la toy a tomo ya. 
Iguess this work is done by a neigh- 
bour. (2) same type, same kind e 
N mer booro la a fo kparoo ya to. 
I also want the same type of shirt 
that you have. pl: taaba 

to [tò] v. (1) to pound (2) to touch 
e Ode la o nu to ne a gane na 
o nay boors. She used her hand 
to touch the book she wanted. (3) 
to head-butt e Ka fooy deene ne 
naadogero bile a naabo na to fo 
la. If you joke with the freshly born 
calf, its mother will head-butt you. 
(4) to get to the end of - Te kyeye 
te ta la a sori tege. We walked un- 
til we came to the end of the road. 
toe, tooro, tooro, tooreba, tooraa, 
tooreba 
Dom kyi (5) to beat about the 
bush (6) to be ignorant 


toba [t3bà] n. tobacco Var. tobo 


tobaa [tóbàà] n. a type of sharp 
axe used for carving pl: tobre 2pl: 
tobree 

təbə [t5b3] n. tobacco sg: tooroo 2pl: 
tooree Var. toba 
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toge [tógí] n. (1) an earthenware con- 
tainer with a hole in the bottom for 
sieving (2) fish trap pl: togere 2pl: 
togeree 

toge [tógí] v to stop togee, togero, 
togero, togereba, togeraa 

togele [t5gli] v. to imitate e A bie 
togele la a biwoo kyenne a men 
dee te kyene waaren, The boy imi- 
tated the way the lame boy walks 
and now he limps. toglee, toglo, 
toglo, -, toglaa 

togele [t3gli] v. to collect from above 
e.g. rain water e Ka fooy togele 
saa kó3 a may maaroy. Gathered 
rain water is always cold. toglee, 
toglo, toglo, -, toglaa 

togele [t5gli] v. to turn to face e.g. in 
a direction « O lee la o nine togele 
sapare a na nye a saa nay ko. 
She has turned towards the east to 
see the clouds. toglee, taglo, toglo, -, 
toglaa 


togele [t3gli] v. to help deliver a baby 
toglee, toglo, toglo, -, toglaa 

tole [tólí] v. to pass by tolee, tələ, tala, 
tolebo, tolaa 

toll [t3ll] adj. long and cylindrical 

tonne [tónni] v to join tonnes, 
tonno, tonno, tonema, tonnaa, 
tonema 

tonne [tsnni] v to sell (usually at 
a low price) tonnee, tonno, tonno, 
tonema, tonnaa, tonema 

tono [t3n5] n. profit, gain, benefit 2pl: 
tonee Var.tona 
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tontobaa [t3ntóbáá] adv. at once 


toge [t55] v to respond to, to answer, 
to reply togee, togena/tonno, tonno, 
tonema, tonnaa, tonema 

toge [t5] v. (1) to be in a queue (2) 
to light a fire (3) to fetch fire togee, 
tono, tono, tonema, tonnaa, - Var. 
kyon 

tone [tin] v to light a fire from 
another fire toynee, tonena/tonno, 
tonno, tonem, tonnaa, tonema 

togemo [t$pím3] n. colleague pl: 
togemomine Var. toyema 

too [tòò] part. all right, okay Var. too 

toobole [t35bdli] n. cylinder-shaped 
pounded tobacco pl: toobolo  2pl: 
toobalee 

toolaa [t33láá] n. tobacco pipe pl: 
toolaare 2pl: toolaaree 

toolakáa [t53làkáá] m. nicotine 2pl: 
toolakáanee 


toore [t3àri] n. ball of tobacco pl: təbə 
2pl: taoree 


toore [t3àrí] adj. far pl: tobo 
toovaa [t35vaa] n. tobacco leaf pl: 
toovaare 


toowuoraa [t33wüóráá] n. a shell 

used in gathering and collect- 
ing powdered tobacco (snuff) pl: 
toowuori 


toozoge [t35zóg] n. powdered to- 
bacco; snuff 2pl: toozonnee 
tore [tdri] pron. self (reflexive) « N 


na de la a bondirii tte ko o N tore. 
I will take the food to him myself. 


tore 


tore [tòrì] v. to share in pieces * A 
bondirii ba seye bone kye te na 
de tore la a bibiiri. We have very 
little food left but we shall share it 
in the little bits that we can. toree, 
toro, toro, toreba, toraa 


tore [tórí] v. (1) to break easily e.g. 
weak twine e A miri po3e la lenso 
ka O gaa ka o lene a tuobu ka o 
tore. The rope was rotten and that 
was why when s/he attempted to 
tie up the luggage it gave way eas- 
ily. (2) to cut a small piece. N bay 
ka a nene ba seye bone kye N na 
tore la fée ko fo. 1 know the piece 
of meat is small but I'll give you 
a little bit. (3) to die (ailing child) 


toree, toro, toro, toreba, toraa 


tore [t3rí] adj. valuable « O yeli ka 
ba zu la o libie kye a ba e libi tore 
zaa. She said they had stolen her 
money but it was not worth any- 


thing. 


to teere [tò tiri] v. (1) without any 
hope/hit the rocks e A poge bie 
baaloy la so ka o sori na yiibu ta 
teere. The woman's intended jour- 
ney hit the rocks because of her 
child's sickness. (2) to worsen > 
O gaa were la o nimie na a dee 
to teere. The eye operation has 
worsened his sight. tə teeree, tooro 
teere, toteere, toteere, toteeraa, tə- 
teerebe 


tu [tu] v. to follow a route, to take 
a route tue, tuuro, tuuro, tuuribo, 
tuuraa 


tulli 


tu [tu] v to recount, to narrate tue, 
tuuro, tuuro, tuuribo, tuuraa 


tu [tu] v. to bring back an attempted 
(female) divorcee tue, tuuro, tuuro, 
tuuribo, tuuraa 


tu [tà] v (1) to dig A sakuuri 
tu la bulee ba daboge poo. The 
school has dug a well in their gar- 
den. (2) to uproot e A kooraa 
tu la waare paale o wasege. The 
farmer has dug up yams and filled 
the yam barn. tue, tuuro, tuuro, tu- 
uribo, tuuraa 


tu ba [tu bà] v to take off quickly e.g. 
in running tu bae, tuuro baara, tu 
baara, tu baareba 


tuli [tuli] v to make a mistake, to 
err, to be wrong tulee, tullo, tullo, 
tulbo, tulaa 

tulli [tulli] v. (1) to change (state), 
disguise « A bibiiri da tulli la ba 
menne a tigiri daare ka fo koy 
la bay ba. The boys diguised them- 
selves during the festival, so that 
you could not recognise them. (2) 
to confuse e N bare la gyele ka 
a poge tulli ma kye zo ne a bie. 
I was so careless that the woman 
tricked me and escaped with the 
child. tullee, tullo, tullo, tulibo, 
tullaa 

tulli [tulli] v. to incriminate spiritu- 
ally + O tulli la omeye lenso ka o 
bageboge dagoli ba la nyere. She 
has wronged the spirits and that is 
why she cannot see things in the 
spiritual world. tullee, tullo, tullo, 
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tulibo, tullaa 

tulundaa [tülándàá] n. pestle pl: tu- 
lundaare 2pl: tunlundaaree Var. 
tulindaa, tundaa 


tumakuli [tumakuli] n. burri; a type 
of small plant with thorny fruits sg: 
tumakuluu pl: tumakulli 2pl: tu- 
makulee 


tumo (tumo) n. one born with the 
feet coming first instead of the head 
2pl: tumee 

tumo (tumo) n. glutton 2pl: tumee 
tumpaane [tumpaani] n. large talk- 
ing drum; a drum that gives 
messages pl: tumpaama 2pl: 
tumpaanee Var. tumpanne 
tumpaane [tumpaani] n. slabs of 
bean flour boiled in leaves pl: 
tumpaama 2pl: tumpaanee Var. 
tumpanne 


tu noore [tù nóori] v. to narrate, to 
give an account of * Ba yeli kaa 
bibiiri na nay zo» taa ka kaya 
zaa may tu o noore. Each of the 
boys who fought has been asked to 
give an account of what led to the 
fight. 

tuntundaana  [tüántündááná] n. 
mosquito net pl: tuntundaane 2pl: 
tuntundaanee 

tunturi [tántüri] n. a type of very 
large hog with powerful claws and 
tail for digging pl: tuntue 2pl: tu- 
turee 

turi [tur] v. to thread (beads) tugee, 
tuno, tuno, tunimo, tunaa, tu- 
nimo 
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tuyi [tun] v. (1) to dip e.g. hand in 
pocket (2) to insert a finger into the 
vagina (defile, rape) tugee, tuno, 
tuno, tunimo, tunaa, tunimo 


turi [tin] v. (1) to stumble about to 
fall, to totter (2) to err, to make 
a mistake tugee, tugino, tupino, 
tuginimo, turinaa, tuginimo Var. 
tummu (of -bu form) 


tuyi [tán] v to overgrow e.g. hair, 
grass of lawn 


tuo [tuo] v. (1) to carry e.g. on head 
(2) to swell e.g. blister -, tuoro, 
tuoro, tuoribo 

tuo [tàó] n. (1) baobab tree (2) 
baobab fruit pl: tori 2pl: toree 

tuo [tuo] n. (1) suffering * Tuo yoy 
ka zoore taa. There is only suffer- 
ing in war. (2) difficulty e A day- 
maa ya ymaabo tuo la so ka o ba 
wa. The difficulty involved in cut- 
ting this log has disuaded him from 
coming. pl: tuuri 2pl: tuuree 

tuo [tuo] adj. (1) bitter e.g. quinine 
(2) hot e.g. pepper pl: tuuri 2pl: tuu- 
ree 

tuobu [tùòbú] n. (1) load (2) burden 
(3) weight (4) luggage 

tuori [tüóri] v. (1) to meet face to 
face (2) to welcome tuoree, tuoro, 
tuoro, tuoribo, tuoraa, tuoribo 

tuosoba [tüósóbá] n. person who 
does not want to make offers to any 
other person 


turi (turi) n. thousand sg: turree 2pl: 
turee 


turi 


turi (turi) v. (1) to give from above 
or below « A poge wuo a kyi pee 
zu de turi o sere. The woman gath- 
ered the millet from the top of the 
roof and passed it down to her hus- 
band. (2) to offer one’s hand turee, 
turo, turo, turibo, turaa 

tu sori [tù sori] v. to be right « Te 
yao la a gama kye ka dəə wa wuo 
a zaa gaa ne, a le ba tu sori. We 
paid for the books but the man 
came and took them away; that is 
not right. 

tuto [tuts] n. 
tutomine 

tuu (tuu) n. (1) thicket, forest, wood 
(2) raised ground (usually on a 
farm) pl: tuuri 2pl: tuuree Var. 
togroo 


companion pl: 


tuu (tuu) n. eagle pl: tuuri 2pl: tuu- 


u 


ugi [úgì] v to expand e.g. cooked 
rice ugee, ugro, ugro, ugribo, 
ugraa 


ulee [üléé] n. tree branch pl: ulli 2pl: 


ullee 
uli [Uli] n. fog, mist pl: ulli 2pl: ullee 


uli [uli] v (1) to be dusty (2) 
to become moldy e.g. food * Ka 
boroborog wa koore o mar uli 
la. When bread is kept for long 
it becomes moldy. ulee, ullo, ullo, 
ulibo, ullaa 


unni 


ree 


tuuli [tàüli] v (1) to trace e.g. line 
(2) to use a finger to apply e.g. oint- 
ment (3) to go about, to roam 
around (4) to carried away by wa- 
ter tuulee, tuulo, tuulo, tuulbo, tu- 
ulaa 


tuuli [táüli] v. (1) to give to drink e.g. 
a child (2) not deeply immersed 
(arrow hitting game) tuulee, tuulo, 
tuulo, tuulbo, tuulaa 


tuuree [táüréé] n. Europe or Amer- 
ica 


tuuri [tùùrì] v to pick out, to sort 
out, to separate tuuree, tuuro, tuu- 
ro, tuuribo, tuuraa 


TZ [tiizét] n. see saabo, flour paste 
(staple food of the Dagaaba); short 
form of a Hausa word 'tuozaafi' 


ulimo [úlmó] adj. grey 


unni [ünni| v (1) unburying some- 
thing buried * Polisiri yeli ka ba 
ba bag a doo küü, pare a gaa 
te unni a kuu. The police said 
they did not know the cause of 
the man's death, so they went and 
exhumed the corpse. (2) to bring 
back past memories e Ka Dere ne 
o poger wa z2oro zaa a poge may 
unni la yelikoro. Each time Dere 
and his wife quarrel, the wife will 
always recount past events. unnee, 
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unno, unno, unimo, unnaa 

unni [ünni] v. to remind « N deeme 
zaa wa unni ma la a koobo. My 
in-law reminded me about the day 
ofthe group farming. unnee, unno, 
unno, unimo, unnaa 

uoni (uoni) n. dry season pl: uomo 
2pl: uonee 

uori Toon! v. to warm oneself (by 
fire, sun) uoree, uoro, uoro, uoribo, 
uoraa 

uori [úórì] v to mourn uoree, uoro, 
uoro, uoribo, uoraa 

uori [áóri] v. to peer (shading one's 
face with the hand) uoree, uoro, 
uoro, uoribo, uoraa 

uori [ùòrì] v. (1) to bellow (bull) (2) 
to groan; a sound uttered in pain or 
grief uoree, uoro, uoro, uoribo, uo- 
raa 

uri [uri] n. (1) itchy stuff (2) chaff 
2pl: urree 

uri [uri] v. (1) to take unaware (2) 
to be shocked * Maa ne a baala 
nay yeli yele ba koore, o kiti uri 
ma la. I spoke with the patient not 
long ago; I'm shocked at his sudden 
death. uree, uro, uro, uribo, uraa 

uri [uri] v to make burn e.g. fire 

uri [uri] n. hair-like projections on 
the straw of the grass family and 
other plants that cause itchiness of 
the skin 
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uuruy 


uri [uri] v. to scrub a very dirty ob- 
ject e.g. cooking pot uree, uro, uro, 
uribo, uraa 


ŭu [úú] v to close tightly (fist, eyes) 
üue, uuno, uuno, uuimo, uunaa 


ŭu [üü] v. to bury tue, uuno, uuno, 
uuimo, uunaa 


uuni [úúnì] v. (1) to crouch, to hide 
* Ba digi la a bie ka o zo te uuni 
tuu poo. As they chased the boy, he 
ran and hid in a thicket. (2) to in- 
cubate, to brood, to sit on (a fowl 
on its eggs) e Noo may uuni la 
daare ata kye wege. A fowl sits on 
its eggs before they hatch. uunee, 
uuno, uuno, uunimo, uunaa 


uuni [üóni] v. to form pus eg. a 
swelling e Goo daare kyoge la n 
nubiri ka o more ey kóo ka ba 
were. A thorn pierced my finger 
andit got swollen, formed pus, and 
was operated upon. uunee, uuno, 
uuno, uunimo, uunaa 


uuri [úúrí] v. to hoot, to call out 
e.g. lost person uuree, uuro, uuro, 
uuribo, uuraa 


uuri [ùùrì] v. (1) to smoke out (2) 
to warm a place with smoke uuree, 
uuro, uuro, uuribo, uuraa 


uuruy [úúrúņ] n. dust 2pl: uuurun- 
nee 


va 


V 


va [và] v (1) to whip (2) to thresh 
(millet) vag, -, vaara, vareba, 
vaaraa 


va [vá] v. snatch; to run directly and 
suddenly at someone seizing him; 
used with '-de' (va-de) 


va [và] v to graze a target; miss nar- 
rowly vae, -, vaara, vareba, vaaraa 


va [vá] v to rush, to dash * A dəbə 
nay ymeere la ka kaya wa va de o 
ta gaa loo. As the men argued, one 
suddenly rushed on the other and 
threw him down. vae, vaara, vaara, 
vareba, vaaraa 


vaa [váà] n. leaf sg: vabo pl: vaare 
2pl: vaaree 


vaa [vàà] v collect or take every- 
thing from a container vaae, vaara, 
vaara, vaareba, vaaraa 


vaa [vàà] v to draw eg. bow- 
string vaae, vaara, vaara, vaareba, 
vaaraa 


vaa [vàà] v to lift an opponent's 
leg (wrestling) vaag, vaara, vaara, 
vaareba, vaaraa 

vaagaviige [vààgàvíígè] v. I com- 
mand you (to die) 

vaa-iri [vàà-ìrì] v to stand up 
quickly vaa-iree, vaara-ire, vaa- 
ire, vaa-iribe 

vaale [vààlì] v. to gather e.g. rub- 
bish, garbage vaalee,vaala, vaala, 
vaaleba,vaalebee vaaloo 


vage 


vaalee [vaalii] n. speck sg: vaaloo pl: 
vaala 2pl: vaalee Var. vaale 

vaali [vaali] adv. quickly, in a fast 
and sudden manner, e.g. in stand- 
ing up 

vaane [vaani] v. (1) to shrink, con- 
tract (2) to wrinkle vaanee, vaana, 
vaana, vaaneba, vaanaa 


vaane [vaani] adj. shrunken 
vaao [vàà6] adv. courageously 
vaare [vaari] v. to wrap oneself, usu- 


ally with a cloth vaaree, vaara, 
vaara, vaareba, vaaraa 


vaare [vaari] v. to tug, to pull 
strongly and suddenly towards 
oneself e A bie da nyoge la a 
pedaa miri kye ka a peroo vaare 
o lo». The boy held onto the 
rope around the ram's neck, but it 
tugged him to the ground. vaaree, 
vaara, vaara, vaareba, vaaraa 


vaare [váári] v to rinse e Fan- 
fane fuuri nay be la laare poo a 
sey ka vaare. There are still soap- 
suds in the bowls, so they need 
to be rinsed. vaaree, vaara, vaara, 
vaareba, vaaraa 

vabore [vábóri] n. spring 2pl: vabor- 
Tree 

vaee [vatt] adv. aromatically 

vage [vagi] v sounding like a bird 
pecking at a soft object (ono- 
matopoeia) vagez, vagra, vagra, 
vagreba, vagraa 
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vage 


vage [vagi] adv. sound of pecking 

vagere [vàgiri] adv. pecking 

vakogilo [vakoglo] n. dried leaves 
(that once were worn by women) 
sg: vakogiluu 

vakuogaa [váküóráá] n. dry leaf pl: 
vakuoni 

vakuogaa [vákáógáá] n. bad luck pl: 
vakuoni 

valenvóo [válínvó5] n. mason wasp, 
potter wasp sg: valenvoonoo pl: 
valenvoone 2pl: valenvoonee Var. 
valenvóa 


valere [valiri] v to intertwine e.g. 
weaving 


valimmu [valimmt] n. a type of 
small tree with soft large leaves 
which women used to wear to 
cover parts of their private parts pl: 
valinni 2pl: valinnee 

valinvaa [vàlinváà] n. (1) leaf of the 
palm tree (2) the leaf of the val- 
immu tree pl: valinvaare 2pl: va- 
linvaaree 

valinvuuluy [valinvaulin] n. soot 
pl: valinvuulo/valinvuuli 2pl: va- 
linvuulee Var. valanvuuluy, vuu- 
luy 

valogema [válógímà] n. green, fresh, 
and tender leaves 

vama [vàmà] adv. effortlessly 

vamaaroy [vamaaréy] n. green leaf 
pl: vamaara 2pl: vamaaree 

vanne [vánni] v. to stretch, to grow 


longer vannes, vanna, vanna, van- 
naa 
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varema 


vapeelegboro [vapiélgboro] n. a 
type of tree with medicinal prop- 
erties 

vapege [vápégí] n. fallen leaf pl: 
vapegre 2pl: vapgree 

vapielee [vápiéléé] n. a type of tree 
with medicinal properties pl: va- 
pieli 

vaporo [vápr3] n. fresh green leaves 
2pl: vaporree 


vare [vàri] v to wrinkle 
vare nine make a face; usually in 
disgust or anger varee, vara, vara, 
vareba, varaa, vareba 


vare [vàri] v to make laundry not 
well washed e.g. clothes varee, 
vara, vara, vareba, varaa, vareba 


vare [vari] v to make the layout of 
a mound vares, vara, vara, vareba, 
varaa, vareba 

vare [vari] v to jump, to leap, to hop 
varoo, vara, vara, varibo, varaa, 
variba 


vare [vari] v. to castrate varoo, vara, 
vara, varibo, varaa, variba 


varekpara [varikpara] adv. long and 
loose e.g. twine 

varekpene [varikpiné] n. thick paste 
from beans sg: varekpenoo 2pl: 
varekpennee 

varema [várímá] adj. (1) tough e.g. 
meat, rope (2) difficult e A pogelee 
na nope la laare kye o boobo yele 
varema. That girl likes smiling but 
she is very difficult when it comes 
to dating her. 


varevare 


varevare [varivari] v. to heckle vare- 
vareé, varevara, varevara, vare- 
vareba, varevaraa 


varevare [varivari] v. to pull along 
varevaree, varevara, varevara, 
varevareba, varevaraa 


varoo [váróó] adj. tough e.g. meat 
Var. varema 


ve [ví] v to knit vese, vere, vere, 
verebe, veraa 


vebo [vibó] adj. striking directly e.g. 
arrow 


vedee [vidié] n. sugarcane pl: ved- 
erre 2pl: vedeeree 


veene [viini] n. a type of small bird 
with very lean legs (short form of 
daveene) pl: veeme 2pl: veenee 
Var. daveene 


veene (viini) v to tie tightly veenee, 
veene, veene, veeneme, veenaa 


veele [viéli] v. to be beautiful veelee, 
veele, veele, veele 


veele [viélé] adj. beautiful 


veeleyeye [viéléyéné] n. one with 
physical beauty only 


veelon [viélón] n. (1) beauty (2) 
goodness (3) light 


veere [viéri] v. to push aside growth 
e.g. in searching for something in 
an overgrown bush veszree, veere, 
veere, veerebe, veeraa 


veere [viéri] v to fly low and slowly 
veereeé, veere, veere, veerebe, 
veeraa 


vere 


veere [víéri] v to evade e.g. a ver- 
bal attack veeree, veere, veere, 
veerebe, veeraa 


veerenyoge [viérinsgi] n. rodent 

velaa [vilaa] adj. (1) good, nice (2) 
beautiful pl: veele 

vell [vill] adj. full to the brim 

velle [villi] v. to hold the legs tightly 


in sucha way as to make the person 
lose balance + A page velle la a doa 
gbee ka o le. The woman held the 
man’s legs so tightly that he lost 
balance and fell. vellee, velle, velle, 
velbe, vellaa 


veloo [vil53] adj. turning instantly 
venenne [vininni] adj. elastic 


venne [vínní] v to throw off 
(wrestling) vennee, venne, venne, 
veneme, vennaa 


venoo [vínóó] n. wine 
venoo [vin33] adj. thick and sticky 
e.g. grease 


venver [vinvin] n. climax 


venvey [vínvíg] adv. at the maxi- 
mum > A daa nay da w ate kpe 
venvey saya la ka ba da mole a 
zuy2o yele. It was at the climax of 
the market activities that they an- 
nounced the payment of taxes. 


vere [viri] v. to shoot with a cata- 
pult verse, vere, vere, verebe, ve- 
raa, verebe 

vere [viri] v (1) to sprain (2) to 
dislocate (joint) verge, vere, vere, 
verebe, veraa, verebe 
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vere 


vere [viri] v to make an effort, to 
strain veres, vere, vere, verebe, ve- 
raa, verebe 

vere [viri] v. to fence e.g. garden 
veres, vere, vere, verebe, veraa 

verevere [viriviri] v. to pull very 
hard on e.g. tug of war vereveree, 
verevere, verevere, vereverebe, 
vereveraa 

verenverey [virinvírég] adj. found 
everywhere 

verevere [viréviré] adj. scattered all 
over 


vée [véé] adv. less sunny, dusky 
vele [véli] v. to become clear e.g. day, 


mind velee, velle, velle, velebe, vel- 
laa 

velevele [vélvél] adj. very long and 
and wavy 

vemm [vémm] adv. smoothly 

venevene [vénévéné] adj. (1) sticky 
e.g. honey (2) oily 

venlemm [vénlémm] adj. slim and 
beautiful 

vege [vég] v. (1) to leave (2) to let 
go (3) to stop veges, vene, vene, 
veneme, venaa 

vere [véri] v. to prepare mortar 
vere, vere, vere, verebe, veraa 

vere [vérí] v. to scatter thick liq- 
uid e.g. mortar veree, vere, vere, 
verebe, veraa 

vere [véri] n. stony farmland pl: 
VETEE 

veree [véréé] adj. lying low e.g. dew- 
laden grass 
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vitankpulee 


veve [vévé] adj. glidingly e.g. a bird 

vevere [vévéri] n. mud, marsh 2pl: 
VEVETEE 

vi [vi] n. shame, disgrace pl: viri 2pl: 
viree 

vigi [vigi] n. owl pl: vigiri 2pl: vi- 
gree Var. vig, vib 

vigi [vigi] v. to throw out in a whole 
(solid waste) vigee, vigre, vigre, vi- 
gribe, vigraa 

viiri [viiri] v. (1) to turn around, to 
rotate (2) to visit a place repeatedly 
viiree, viire, viire, viiribe, viiraa, 
viiribe 

vilenkyimm 
twisted 


[vilénkyimm] adj. 


vilenva [vilénva] n. going out of 
sight e A karema yeli ka o ere 
vilenva ka a karembiiri yaaree. 
No sooner had the teacher left than 
the students dispersed. 


vilenvileg [vilénvilén] adv round, 
circular 


vili [vílí] v to entwine, to tie, to 
wrap around vilee, vile, vile, vilbe, 
vilaqa 

vilime [vílímé] adj. circular Var. 
vilenviley 

virenvirey [virénvirén] adv. totally 
e.g. refuse 

viretaggbelli  [viréntággbéllí] n. 
your limit, first and last (colloquial- 
ism) 

vitankpulee [vitankpuléé] n. a type 
of small owl pl: vitankpulli 


vo 


vo [vò] v. to make less crowded voe, 
voro, voro 


vogee [vógài] adv. voluminous e.g. 
pair of trousers 

vokyo [vótf5] n. (1) a type of tree 
with long fruit (2) the fruit of this 
tree (used in kneading) pl: vokyore 
2pl: vokyoree 

volavola [vólàvólà] adv. slimly Var. 
volovolo 


volovolo [vól3vól3] adv. slimly Var. 
volavola 


vonne [vónni] v. to throw far away 
vonne£, vonna, vonna, vonema, 
vonnaa 


voge [vóg] v to stay put and 
refuse to move vore, vono, vono, 
vonema, vonaa 

vóo [vóoó] v to mix, to disturb 
e.g. water voóe, voono, voono, 
voonema, voonaa,voonoo Var. 
vore 

voone [vóóni] v to sound, to 
vibrate voonee,  voona/voono, 
voona/voono 


vooraa [vóóráá] n. a type of lumpy 
paste made from bean flour pl: 
voore 


voore [vóóri] v. echo, resound 
(noise) voorge, voora, voora, 
vooreba, vooraa 


voore [vóórí] v. (1) to breathe, to 
take a breath (2) to be relieved, to 
be free, to rest e A saama kulee 
la ka Nnaa voore. The guets have 
gone and now I'm relieved. vooree, 


voore 


voora, voora, vooreba, vooraa, 
vooreba 
voore f66 to take a deep breath, to 
sigh 
Vooronsog [vóórónsóg] n. Holy 
Spirit 
voorop [vóóróg] n. (1) life (2) 
breathed air, breath pl: voora 2pl: 
vooree 


voowoo [vóówó3] n. womb pl: 
voowoore 2pl: voowooree 


von [vó3] v to pull out, to uproot 
VOO£, VOOT2, Voord, vooreba, voraa 


voobale [vó$bàli] n. arrow with 
many hooks 


voolog [vó3lóg] n. slimy sap (from 
a type of tree) used to settle sedi- 
ments in liquids 


vooloy [vó3lóg] adj. slimy 


voore [vóórí] n. (1) opening, hole 
(through an object) (2) a small 
door, usually at the back of a com- 
pound house (comparable to an 
emergency exit) (3) small space * 
N daare ba nye voore gaa a kuori. 
I did not get the chance to attend 
the funeral. pl: ve 2pl: voree 


voore [vóri] v. to be worn out, to be 
spent, to be tired and weak vooree, 
VOOT3, vora, vooreba, vooraa 


voore [vóàri] v to get scorched 
e.g. plants during drought vooree, 
voord, Vora, vooreba, vooraa 


voore [véidri] v to smear vooree, 
VOOT3, voro, vooreba, vooraa 
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voraa 


voraa [vóráá] n. a hand drill; see 
kyaleere 


vore [vórí] v. to make a hole 
through, to pierce e.g. ears, lips 
voreg, voro, voro, voreba, voraa, 
voreba 


vore [véri] v. to weave vores, voro, 
voro, voreba, voraa, voreba 


vore [vóri] n. foetus pl: voe  2pl: 
votre 

vore [vóri] adj. alive pl: voe 2pl: 
voree 

vori [vóri] v. to rot, to spoil com- 
pletely voree, voro, voro, voribo, 
voraa 

vorikporo [vóríkpóró] adv. watery 
manner 

vorovoro [vòròvòrò] adj. watery 


vo [v5] v. to perform a type of ritual 
for a dead male voe, vooro, vooro, 
vooreba, vooraa 


voga [v$gà] n. track, trail Var. vogo 

vogaa [v3gáá] n. silk cotton tree pl: 
vogre 2pl: vogree 

voge [v3gi] v. (1) to take off (2) to un- 
cover Voge, V9gro, vogro, vogreba, 
vograa 

voge [vdgi] v (1) to scald (2) to get 
burnt from hot substance vogee, və- 
gro, vogro, vogreba, vograa 

vogele [v3gli] v (1) to cover (2) to 
put on top e.g. hat (3) to overturn 
e.g. container voglee, voglo, voglo, 
vogleba, voglaa, vogleba 

vogo [v$g3] n. track, trail pl: vogre 
2pl: vogree Var. voga 
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vulotokpolo 


volaa [v3láà] n. great desire for 


vole [v3li] n. great desire for meat; 
carnivorousness pl: volee 2pl: vəl- 
lee 


vole [válí] v to swallow voles, volo, 
volo, volebo, volaa, volebo 


voll [vsll] adj. beautifully; usually in 
the state of growing up 


vorekporo [vàrikp3rà] adv (1) wet 
and unwieldy e Sasee fue la ka 
saa mer mi kóo lore a sagere kaa 
zie e le vorekporo. The rain which 
followed the rainstorm has soaked 
the garbage in the yard making it 
wet and disorderly. (2) sound of 
fall by a long winding thing e.g. 
snake, rope (onomatopoeia) 

vu [vá] v (1) to crawl eg. child 
(2 to drag along the ground 


vue, vuuro, vuuro, vuribo, vuuraa, 
vuribo 


vubiri [vubiri] n. mound for yam 
plant pl: vubie 2pl: vubiiree 

vuduori [vádüóri] n. the act of mak- 
ing yam mounds 


vuduoro [vüdáóró] n. one who 
makes yam mounds pl: vuduoribo 
vulagkagkpogili [vulankankpogli] 
n. final thing pl: vulagkagkpolo 
2pl: vulagkagkpolee 
vulogkpogili [vülógkpóglí] n. bee- 
tle pl: vulogkpogilo 2pl: vulonk- 
pogilee Var. vulagkpogli 


vulotokpolo [vülótókpóló] n. (1) 
piece of work meant to be one's 


vunni 


work for the day (2) stanza (liter- 
ature) pl: vulotokpolli 2pl: vulo- 
tokpolee 

vunni [vunni] v. to throw far away 
vunnee, vunno, vunno, vunimo, 
vunnaa 

vuo [vàó] n. (1) space, passage (2) 
chance, time (3) occasion 

vuo [vàó] adj. hollow pl: vori 2pl: 
voree 

vuoli [váóli] v. (1) to bark (dog) (2) 
to hoot (to put to shame) vuolee, 
vuolo, vuolo, vuolibo, vuolaa, - 
Var. wuoli 
vuoli kaa to peer at 

vutankpulee [vütàgkpüléé] n. gate 
pillar pl: vutagkpulli 2pl: vu- 
tankpullee 

vuu [váà] v to drag * Ba vuu 
la a kamaana booraa boyyeni 
na. They dragged that one sack 
of maize. vuue, vuuro, vuuro, vu- 
uribo, vuuraa 

võu [vii] n. fire sg: vuunuu 2pl: vu- 
unee 

vüudindigili [vüüdíndígl] n. (1) 
electricity (2) electric light Var. 
vüudigili 

vüudiraa [vüüdiráà] n. flame pl: 
vüudirri 2pl: vüudiree 

vüudirri [vüüdirri] n. a stream of 
burning 

viugyele [vüügyélí] n. lightbulb pl: 
vüugyele  2pl: viiugyelee Var. 
vüünimiri 

vuuli [vúúlí] v to singe vuulee, vu- 
ulo, vuulo, vuulibo, vuulaa 


vüuzele 


vüulunsaa [vüülünsáà] n. first rain 
after the dry season 

vuulug [vidlin] n. an animal be- 
lieved to have supernatural power 
and usually attack people in the 
night Var. valinvuulug 

vuuluy [vaulin] n. short form of val- 
invuulur (soot) Var. valinvuuluy 

vuunimiri [vüünímíri] n. lightbulb 
pl: vuunimie 2pl: vuunimiiree Var. 
viugyele 

vuuri [vuuri] v. to feign; to pretend 
or attempt to do something (which 
doesn’t happen) vuuree, vuuro, 
vuuro, vuuribo, vuuraa, vuuribo 

vuuri [váüri] n. small oar-like stick 
for stirring porridge pl: vue 2pl: vu- 
uree 

vuuri [vuuri] n. yam farm pl: vue 
2pl: vuuree 

vüusaalbiri [vüüsáálbírí] n. burning 
charcoal Var. vüusaale 

vüusaale [vüüsáálí] n. burning coal 
pl vüusaala 2pl: vüusaaloo Var. 
vüusaalbiri 

vüuvaale [vùúváálí] n. a type of bird 
which hovers around bushes that 
are being burnt to catch fleeing in- 
sects pl: vüuvaala 

vüuyele [vitigyélé] n. lightbulb pl: 
vitigyele 2pl: vüügyelee 

viiuzeele [vůůùzíélí] n. flying burnt 
particles from a fire e.g. grass 
sg: vüuzezloo pl: vüuzeele 2pl: 
vüuzeelee 

vüuzele [vüüzilí] n. flame, tongue of 
fire pl: vüuzele 2pl: viuzelee 
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W 


Wa [wá] n. name of the regional 
headquarters of the Upper West Re- 
gion 

wa [wa] v to come wae, 
waana, waana, wanema, waanaa, 
wanema 


wa [wá] part. by the time; before the 
endofa given time «* Te na wa tara 
ka zivelme la. By the time we ar- 
rive, it will be daybreak. 

waa [waa] n. yam pl: waare 2pl: 
waaree Var. nyuuri 

waa [waa] v (1) to be * A tomo 
waa la yaga. The work is plenty. 
(2) to resemble, to be like « A biiri 
waa ya yeere. The children are like 
twins. 

waabo  [wáábó] n. snake pl: 
weere/wamine 2pl: weeree 

waale [wááli] v. to whisper waalee, 
waala, waala, waaleba, waalaa, 
waaleba 

waale [wááli] v. to parboil waalee, 
waala, waala, waaleba, waalaa, 
waaleba 

waale [wááli] v to bruise slightly 
waalee, waala, waala, waaleba, 
waalaa, waaleba 

waaleg [wààlig] n. a type of gun- 
powder (imported) 

waalen [waalin] adj. like a native of 
Wa 

waaloy [wààlór] n. (1) nature, char- 
acter (2) resemblance 
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waderee 


Waaloo [wáálóó] n. native of Wa pl: 
waala 


waane [wááni] v. (1) to dress tightly 
(pull trousers to navel level) (2) 
to propel, to spin waanee, waana, 
waana, waanema, waanaa 


waare [waari] v be touched by 
(liquid, powder) * A bie an la 
tene waare o ma. The child 
has smeared the mother with soil. 
waare, waara, waara, waareba, 
waaraa 


waare [wáárí] v (1) to burn the 
cover (when you attempt to burn 
green grass, it is only the blades 
that burn leaving the straw) e A 
moo da e la momaara lenso ka 
ba di kye waare. The grass was 
green and that is why when they at- 
tempted burning it it did not burn. 
e A naykpaana nyege la a mə- 
maara kye a ba di, a waaree 
la. The hunter tried to burn the 
green grass, but it did not burn 
well; it only burnt halfway. (2) to 
be painful e Ba tə la a bie fele 
ka o eye zaa waare. They hit on 
his sore and it was quite painful. 
waare, waara, waara, waareba 


waarog [wààróg] n. organised 
group hunting 

wadere [wadéri] n. large yam tuber 
pl: waderee Var. nyudere 

waderee [wadéréé] n. large yam tu- 
ber 2pl: waderree Var. nyuderee 


wae 


wae [wai] adj. nine 
waee [waif] adv. at once 


wagere [wagri] n. time for some- 
thing, period pl: wageree 


wagere [wagri] v. to bite on the sur- 
face (dog) wageree, wagera, wa- 
gera, wagereba, wageraa 


wagye [wadzé] n. blanket, cloth pl: 
wagyere 2pl: wagyeree 


walaa [walaa] n. antelope pl: walle 
2pl: wallee 


walanse [walansi] n. radio, wireless 
set pl: walansere 2pl: walanseree 


wale [wali] n. sweat 2pl: 
walee/wallee 


walpelaa [walpilaa] n. a type of an- 
telope pl: walpeele 

walpieli [walpiéli] n. A type of big 
antelope sg: walpieluu pl: walpiele 
2pl: walpielee Var. walpieluu 

walpieluu [wapiéluu] n. A type 
of big antelope pl: walpiele 2pl: 
walpielee Var. walpieli 

walsugo [wálságó] n. group of deer 
pl: walsugri 2pl: walsugree 


walsunni [wàlsünni] n. perspiration, 
extreme sweat 2pl: wasunnee 


walwoo [wàlwó$5] n. (1) newcomer, 
novice (2) a bag made of antelope 
skin pl: walwoore 2pl: walwooee 


wanwe [wánwé] v. to be gone for- 
ever; to fail to return as expected 
e Ba toy la a bie ka o dee gaa te 
wan we. When they sent the child, 


WazI€ 


he left and never returned. wan- 
WEE, Wanaweere, Wanwetre, wan- 
weerebe, wanweeraa 

wapene [wanini] n. great one pl: 
wanne 2pl: wannee 

waymane [wanmani] n. a hundred 
yams pl: wagmama  2pl: wan: 
mamee 

ware [wari] n. coins; money pl: 
warre 2pl: waree Var. warebiri 

ware [wari] adv. all gone (people on 
a journey) e A tege dəbə zaay e 
wee, ware. Allthe men in the town 
have gone to the farm; not even one 


was left behind. 

ware [wárí] n. long draught 2pl: 
waree 

warebiri [wáríbíri] n. coins; money 
pl: warebie 2pl: warebiiree Var. 
ware 

warema [warima] n. brick, block pl: 
waremare 2pl: waremaree 

wasaalog [wàsáálór] n. water yam 
2pl: wasaalee 

wasege [wasigi] n. yam barn pl: 
wasegre 2pl: wasegree Var. 
nyusege 

wasogo [wassy] n. a basket of yam 
pl: wasonne 2pl: wasonnee 

wasugo [wàsúgó] n. see sugo (ter- 
mites) pl: wasugiri 2pl: wasugiree 

waweele [wawiélé] n. seed yam sg: 
waweeloo 2pl: waweelee Var. 
nyuweele 

wazie [wázié] n. a type of brown 
snake pl: wazeere 2pl: wazeeree 
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we 


we [wé] interj. expression of despair 
webe [wébé] interj. exclamation of 
exhaustion 


wédere [widíré] n. leader, forerun- 
ner pl: wéderebe 2pl: wéderebee 

weene [wiini] v to begin to boil 
weenee, weene, weene 

wee [wié] n. (1) farm (2) wilderness 
pl: were 2pl: weree 

wee [wié] v. (1) to make a fur- 
row/trench e.g. for water to pass 
(2) cut open; usually part of the 
body in a bid to remove a foreign 
body or pus (3) to push growth 
aside e.g. in a search for something 
in a thick growth weee, weere, 
weere, weerebe, weeraa 

wee [wié] v to save * A kpogili la 
wee o ka le naane o zu da na 
ymare la. He would have broken 
his head but he was saved by the 
crash helmet. weer, weere, weere, 
weerebe, weeraa 

wee [wié] adj. not related to 

wée [wié] adv. in front, ahead e 
Dabuo la na de o sakuuri maa- 
kyeebo wée. Dabuo will lead his 
school at the parade ground. 


` 


wee [wit] v to be wild, to be un- 
tamed, to be out of control wéee, 
weene, weene, weeneme, weenaa 

weele [wiélf] v. to branch out in 
lobes (yam seed) weelee, weele, 
weele, weelbe, weelaa 

weele [wiéli] v to miss out, to 
lose weelee, weele, weele, weelbe, 
weelaa 
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welewele 


weele [wiéli] n. twins 2pl: weelee 


weele [wiélé] n. mistletoe (a parasitic 
plant whose fruit is used to produce 
gum) 2pl: weelee 

weele [wiélé] adj (1) in vain, for 
nothing 0 Fo gere la be weele, o 
koy lee ka fo. You are going there 
for nothing; she will not mind you. 
(2) free. A doroba de la a poge- 
nayaa gaa ne a doota weele. The 
driver took the old woman to the 


hospital free of charge. 
weeme [wiémé] adj. wild, untamed 


weere [wiéri] v. to search through 
e.g. brush weree, weere, weere, 
weerebe, weeraa 


wegere [wigri] v to squeeze 
through eg. through a thick 
crowd wegeree, wegere, wegere, 
wegerebe, wegeraa 

welaa [wilaa] adj. harbouring evil in- 
tentions 

wele [wili] v to rummage welee, 
wele, wele, welebe, welaa 


wele [wili] v. to dismantle welee, 
wele, wele, welebe, welaa 


wele [wili] v. to reduce in size e.g. 
obesity welee, wele, wele, welebe, 
welaa 


wele [wili] n. a type of ornament for 
the arm pl: wele 2pl: welee 


welenweley [wilénwilén] adv vigor- 


ous, rolling (boiling liquid) 


welewele [wiléwilé] adv. intermit- 
tent spackle 


weli 


weli [wéli] n. snail pl: wele 2pl: 
welee 


weliweli [wélwél] adv. clearly visi- 
ble 

welle [willi] v (1) to scrutinize, 
to examine closely (2) to rum- 
mage wellee, welle, welle, welebe, 
wellaa 


welli [wélli] v to make very clear, 
clean, or neat wellee, welle, welle, 
welibe, wellaa 


wenne [winni] v. to go into the inte- 
rior e.g. of bush or a crowd wennee, 
wenne, wenne, weneme, wennaa 

were-bare [wiri-bàri] v to ignore 
were-baree, were-bara, were-bara, 
were-bareba, were-baraa 


werekao [wíríkáó] n. wound, mark, 
defect e Loore la le ne o ka a o 
gbere nye werekao. A car crash 


has caused a wound on his leg. pl: 


werekarre 2pl: werekaree 
werewere [wiriwiri] adv smartly, 
quickly 


were [wiré] adj. small species, not 


of high breed (groundnuts) 2pl: 


WeTEE 


were [wiré] n. mountain 2pl: 


weree/werree 


were [wiré] adj. in vam: O baloo na 


zaa kye were la, o ba nye a libie. 


All his suffering has been in vain; 
he did not get the money. 


werewere [wiréwiré] adj. tiny things 


werewere [wiréwiré] adj. coarse 


(flour) 


wege 


weri [wérí] adv valuable, good 
quantity 


weroo [wíróó] adj. small in stature 
pl: were 


we [wé] adv. (1) then (of cause). Ba 
nye la a bonzuuri o diey, ona la 
zu we? They found the stolen items 
in his room, he stole them then? (2) 
then + Ka fo wa pagra foy de wee 
we. If you are in a haste then take 
the lead. 


we [wé] v (1) to go bad e Sugo 
kpe la a doo wasege, a waare 
zaay we. Termites have invaded 
the man's yam barn; all the yams 
are destroyed. (2) to be lost for- 
ever WEE, weere, weere, weerebe, 
weeraa 


we [wé] adj. not strong or coura- 
geous « Nye doo nay we, haali o 
koy tõð zele a pelee. See how use- 
less the man is; he cannot even lift 
the small basket. 


webaa [wèbáá] n. fox pl: webaare 
2pl: webaaree 


wedogo  [wédógó] n. a non- 
domesticated animal pl: wedonne. 
2pl: wedonnee. Var. modoyo, we- 
doga, 

wege [wégi] v (1) to hatch (2) to 
multiply wegee, wegre, wegre, we- 
grebe, wegraa, wegrebe 

wege [wégi] v to remove with a 
pointed implement e.g. corn from 
the cob wegee, wegre, wegre, we- 
grebe, wegraa 
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wege 


wege [wégi] n. beam, large plank 
used in making mud roofing pl: 
wegere 2pl: wegeree Var. wege, 
dawege 


wegere [wégri] v. to force out, 
to squeeze out e.g. seed from 
pod wegeree, wegere, wegere, 
wegerebe, wegeraa 


wege [wégé] n. beam pl: wegre 2pl: 
wegee Var. wege 

wekaraa [wékáráá] n. mounds of a 
farm made without first clearing 
the land pl: wekare 2pl: wekaree 


wele [wéli] v. (1) to split or break 
into two (2) to separate, to disperse 
welee, wele, wele, welebe, welaa, 
welebe 


welembell [wélémbéll] adv. mas- 
sively moving 

wenaabo [wénáábó] n. buffalo pl: 
wenii 2pl: weniinee 

wenos [wénó$] n. dark grey hen pl: 
wenoore 2pl: wenooree 

wenu [wénü] n. an arm of the main 


body of hunters pl: wenuuri. 2pl: 
wenuuree 


wenweree [wénwéréé] n. a type of 


small plant with edible leaves sg: 


wenweroo 2pl: wenwerree 


wenyuo [wényüó] n. leopard pl: 


wenyuuri 2pl: wenyuuree 

were [wéri] v (1) to cut open (2) 
to operate (3) to split, to saw (4) 
to make a furrow or gutter weree, 
were, were, werebe, weraa 
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Wirigoo 


wi [wi] v. to carve; to engrave wie, 
wiire, wiire, wiiribe, wiiraa 

wien [wiéü] adj. fast, quick Var. 
wien 

wigiri [wigri] v. to toss to turn over 
(grain in a basket) wiigree, wigire, 
wigire, wigiribe, wigiraa 

wiiruy [wiirtin] n. design 

willi [willi] v. (1) to overturn to cap- 
size 0 A sasee da waa la kpeeyaa, 
a da da a gboe zaa willi a mane 
poo. The wind was so strong that it 
capsized all the boats on the sea. (2) 
to heave over willee, wille, wille, 
wilibe, willaa, wilibe 

wire [wíré] adv. gone far 

wirewire [wíréwíré] adj. far away 

wiri [wirí] n. horse pl: wie  2pl: 
wiree/wirree 

wiri [wiri] v to turn inside out e.g. 
pocket wiree, wire, wire, wiribe, 
wiraa 

wiri-buuli [wiri-bááló] n. bangles 
for a horse pl: wiri-buulo 2pl: wiri- 
buulee 

wiridaa [wiridáá] n. male horse pl: 
wiridaare 2pl: wiridaaree 

wiriduoruy [wiridüórür] n. (1) jaun- 
dice (2) yellow fever 

wiri-eeraa [wiri-iéraa] n. metal spur 
worn on the heel for prodding the 
horse pl: wiri-eere 

wirigoo [wirigó5] n.a type of thorny 
plant pl: wirigoore 2pl: wiri- 
gooree 


wirikogi 


wirikogi [wirikógí] n. horse saddle 
pl: wirikogri 2pl: wirikogree 

wirikuoluu [wirikáóláü] n. a type of 
honey-making insect pl: wirikuolo 
2pl: wirikuolee 

wirilee [wiriléé] n. colt pl: wiribilii 

wirinoboy  [wirinóbóg] n. metal 
ring placed arond the muzzle of 
a horse pl: wirinobonne Var. 
wirinobogeno 

wirinyagaa  [wiripágáá] n. fe- 
male horse pl: wirinyagene 2pl: 
wirinyanenee 

wirizoore [wirizóóri] n. horse tail pl: 
wirizoe 

wirizoore [wirizóórí] n. a type of 
grass pl: wirizoe 

wirizoore [wirizóórí] n. a type of 
sickness pl: wirizoe 


wirizoono [wirizóónó] n. horse rider 
pl: wirizoonema 2pl: wirizoomee 


wofée [wóft£] n.a bag made from an- 
imal skin without hair pl: wofeene 
2pl: wofeenee Var. wofeemaa 


wofeemaa [wóftémáá] n. a bag made 
from animal skin without hair pl: 
wofeene 2pl: wofeenee/wofeemee 
Var. wofée, wofuoraa, wokpele 


wofuoraa [wòfúóráá] n. a bag made 
from animal skin without hair pl: 
wofuori 2pl: wofuoree Var. wofee- 
maa 


Wogi [wogi] n. a town in the Upper 
West Region of Ghana 


wogi [wógi] adj. long, tall 


wolle 


wogiri [wógrí] v. to cause to shake 
e.g. carried container of pebbles 
wogiree, wogiro, wogiro, wo- 
giribo, wogiraa, - Var. wogere 


wogiri [wogri] v to steal cun- 
ningly wogiree, wogiro, wogiro, 
wogiribo, wogiraa 

wogiror [wogron] adj. large, big e.g. 
container 


wogoko [wógókó] adv intense 
(painful bite) 


wokpale [wdkpali] n. a traditional 
bag made from an animal skin 
whose hair has bean removed pl: 
wokpalle 2pl: wokpallee Var. 
wofeemaa, wofuoraa 


wola [wólà] pron. (1) how (interrog- 
ative pronoun) e Wola ka te na e 
maale a pogebilii bayi bama yel- 
bawontaa ga? How are we going 
to settle the misunderstanding be- 
tween the two girls? (2) why (inter- 
rogative pronoun) « Wola la ka fo 
la zeye zomm le? Why are you sit- 
ting so quietly? (3) what (interrog- 
ative pronoun) e O yeli ka wola? 
What did s/he say? 


wolaa [wóláá] adj dangerous pl: 
wolle 


woli [wólí] n. leather rope worn on 
the waist pl: wolo 2pl: wollee 


woliwoli [wolwoli] v to be rest- 
less (of a person) wolwolee, wol- 
wolo, wolwolo, wolwolibo, wol- 
wolaa, wolwolibo 


wolle [wólli] v. to rattle, to speak 
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wolle 


fluently (langauge) wollee, wolla, 
wolla, wolba, wollaa 


wolle [wóllí] v. to be mischievous -, 
wolla, wolba, wollaa 


wolomboll [wólómboll] adj. in disar- 
ray or confusion e.g. mob 


wolonwolog  [wólónwólóg] adv. 
haphazard, in a troubled state 

wolog [wólón] n. (1) disease (2) 
problem 

wolowolo [wólówóló] adj. restive 


wolo [wól3] v. to deceive, to hoax, 
to humbug wolee, wolo, wola, 
woleba, wolaa 


wonaa [wonaa] n. that which 
pesters 


wontaa [wóntáá] n. understanding 
between people 

won [won] v. (1) to hear * N ba 
teere ka o wogi a yele te nay 
yeli. I don't think s/he has heard 
what we said. (2) to refuse to listen 
or internalize what has been said 
(idiomatic usage) wogee, wono, 
wono, wonimo, wonaa, wonimo 

wopi [won] v. to become deaf, to suf- 
fer from deafness, to be deaf e Ka 
fo toboy beere ka fo ba kaa a zu 
velaa fo na woyi la. If you have a 
disease of the ears and you do not 
take good care of them, you will 
be deaf. wogee, wono, wono, won- 
imo, wonaa, wonimo 


wopi [won] v. to feel pain, to suf- 
fer e Ba yme la baa ka a woyi 
ka o nye, bini. When they hit the 
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wore 


dog it felt so much pain that it defe- 
cated. wogee, wono, wono, won- 
imo, wonaa, wonimo 

wor noo to enjoy, to be glad 

won tuo to suffer 


woni [won] v. (of taste) to be of 
the correct quantity e Zene, Ayuo 
zeere ya nyennoo ba woin. Today, 
there was not the right amount of 
salt in Ayuo's soup. wogee, wono, 
wono, wonimo, wonaa, wonimo 

wopo [wógó] n. deaf person pl: 
wonni 2pl: wonnee Var. woyi 

woo [wóóo] n. water iguana pl: 
woore 2pl: wooree 

woo [wóó] interj. a cry of pity 

woore [wóórí] n. suffering 

woo [wid] n. bag pl: woore 2pl: 
WOOrEE 

woo [wid] v. (1) to remove from 
the top of e.g. basket of grain « 
A seykaa paale la a pelee zuo, 
ye woo ka a ta yaara. The bas- 
ket is too full; remove some of 
the groundnuts so it does not spill. 
(2) to become smaller e Dabuo 
da ba poar kye beri ayi ga o 
woo la o zaa. Dabuo used to be 
plump, but recently he has got- 
ten smaller. wose, wooro, wooro, 
wooreba, wooraa 


woole [wó3li] v. to remove top mat- 
ter; to skim e.g. yeast from pito 
woolee, woola, woola, wooleba, 
woolaa 

wore [wóri] adv. too much; exces- 
sive 


woroto 


woroto [wórótó] adv. crashingly 


woroworo [wórÓwór3] adv. full of 
lumps 

woyaara [wóyáárá] n. part of an 
animal-skin bag 2pl: woyaaree 

woge [w3gi] v to treat fresh skin 
in preparation for making a bag 
Wogee, Wogro, wogro, wogreba, 
wograa 

woge [wdgi] v to cause to suf- 
fer wogee, Wogro, wogro, wogreba, 
wograa 

wogele [w5gli] v to physically suf- 
fer, inwardly, intensely woglee, 
woglo, woglo, wogleba, woglaa 

wogele [w3gli] v to be burnt by 
touching a hot object woglee, 
woglo, woglo, wogleba, woglaa 

wogele [w3gli] v. to treat beans (by 
soaking and drying) woglee, woglo, 
woglo, wogleba, woglaa 

wogere [wógrí] v. to shake e.g. ob- 
jects in a tin wogree, WOgro, WOgIo, 
wogreba, wograa, - Var. wogiri 

wone [w5nt] n. (1) small swelling (2) 
pimple pl: womo 2pl: wonnee 

wone [wóní] n. fruit pl: womo 2pl: 
wonnee 

woye [w$g] v. (1) to bear fruit (2) 
to develop rashes, pimples wonee, 
wond, wond, wanema, wonaa 

wogkampore [wógkámpórií] n. (1) 
a yamlike plant that bears fruit 
which is boiled and eaten (2) the 
fruit of this plant pl: wogkamporo 
2pl: wogkamporee Var. feree 


wuli 


woo [w35] n. lame person pl: waare 


woo [w$5] v to provide (food for 
the kitchen) wa9e, wooro, wooro, 
wooreba, wooraa, woobo 

woo [w$5] v (1) to pluck all the 
fruits from a tree (2) to de- 
stroy wage, WITI, Word, Wooreba, 
wooraa, woobo 

woo [w35] v to whip mercilessly 
(figurative) wove, wooro, wooro, 
wooreba, wooraa, woobo 

wan [w33] v to be lame wove, wooro, 
Wooro, wooreba, wooraa 

woo [w33] n. elephant pl: waare 2pl: 
WOOr£E 

woogbere [wóògbérì] n. elephantia- 
sis 

woogbere [w$3gbéri] n. (1) leg of an 
elephant (2) difficult task (figura- 
tive) pl: woogbee 2pl: woogberee 

wookye [w3ófi] n. watch pl: 
wookyere 2pl: wookyeree 

woonu [w$ónü] n. trunk of an ele- 
phant pl: woonuuri 2pl: woonuu- 
ree 

woonyene [wójníni]| n. tusk of 
an elephant pl: woonyeme  2pl: 
woonyennee/woonyemee 

woorey [w3órtg] n. (1) lameness (2) 
the act of limping Var. woolen 

wulee [wüléé] n. whistle; fife, flute 
pl: wubilii 2pl: wullee 

wuli [wüli] v (1) to show, to point 
to (2) to direct, to guide (3) 
to teach, to advise wulee, wullo, 
wullo, wulibo, wulaa, wulibo 
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wuliwuli 


wuliwuli [wülwülí] v to rub over 
gently but fast wuliwulee, wuli- 
wulo,  wuliwulo, wuliwulibo, 
wuliwulaa 


wuliwullo [wülwülló] n. teacher; 
one who directs pl: wulwulbo 2pl: 
wulwulbee 

wuluu [wúlúú] n. (1) teaching, edu- 
cation (2) the act of showing 

wuluu bonteere [wülüü bóntíérí] n. 
teaching or learning materials sg: 
wuluu bonteeraa 

wuluu yelsegreminni [wúlúú yel- 
ségríbínní] n. lesson notes, lesson 
plan 


wuo [wüó] v to gather, to collect -, 
wuoro, wuoro, wuoribo, wuoraa, 
wuori 


wuo [wt] v. to expose (a secret) 
wuoe, wuoro, wuoro, wuoribo, 
wuoraa 


wuo [wúò] v. to formally introduce 
dirge singing at the funeral wuoe, 
wuoro, wuoro, wuoribo, wuoraa 


wuoli [wüóli] v. (1) to despise, to 


y 


ya [ya] v. to be mad, to be insane yae, 
yaara, yaara, yareba, yaaraa 


yaa [yaa] n. tomb pl: yaare 2pl: 
yaree 


yaa [yaa] v. to take revenge, to retal- 
iate (used with ‘sane’) yaae, yaara, 
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yaa 


hoot at (2) to bark wuolee, wuolo, 
wuolo, wuolibo, wuolaa, - Var. 
vuoli 

wuoraa [wüóráá] n. (1) an imple- 
ment for gathering (2) a round- 
shaped piece of calabash with a 
hole in the middle used like a fun- 
nel in putting powdered tobacco 
into small containers pl: wuori 


wurimo [würímó] n. small, round 
cakes made from beans sg: 
wurimuu 2pl: wurimoree 


wurowuro [würówüró] adv. not 
well cooked; underdone (round 
beans) 


wuu [wüüu] adv. (1) continuously 
e Yuoni ya saa miire la wuu 
le. This year it has been raining 
unceasingly. (2) having many in- 
stances 0 Zene, koe dee waa la 
wuu le. Today, funerals are com- 
monplace. 

wuuri [wüürí] v (1) to hoot (with 
laughter) (2) to shout in ex- 
citement wuuree, wuuro, wuuro, 
wuuribo, wuuraa 


yaara, yaareba, yaaraa, yaareba 


yaa [yaa] interj. expression indicat- 


ing disbelief 
yaa [yaa] v. remove from liquid 


yaa [yaa] v. to remove from lig- 
uid yaae, yaara, yaara, yaareba, 


yaa 


yaaraa 

yaa [yaa] part. please. Yaa, veye ka 
o mey tu o deme. Oh, do allow him 
to tell his part of the story, too. 

yaa [yaa] adv really? e O yeli ka 
boy yaa? What did she really say? 

yaa [yaa] n. a strap; usually fixed to 
something for carrying e.g. a bag pl: 
yaare 2pl: yaaree 


yaale [yaali] v. to nurse (a baby) 
yaalee, yaala, yaala, yaaleba, 
yaalaa 


yaale [yaali] v. to swing a container 
in circles yaalee, yaala, yaala, 
yaaleba, yaalaa 

yaale [yaali] v. to get to hopless- 
ness yaalee, yaala, yaala, yaaleba, 
yaalaa 

yaane [yáání] n. (1) greeting(s) « 
Dagaaba ba deene ne ba yaane 
puoruu. The Dagaaba do not joke 
with their greetings. (2) thanks, 
gratitude * Ye taa la yaane 
puoruu ne ye tonsonne ye nay 
toge. You deserve our gratitude for 
your good work. 2pl: yaanee 


yaane [yáání] n. exhaustion * N koy 
la t5 gaa yaane kpe ma la.1can't 
go again; I'm tired. 2pl: yaanee 

yaantulimo [yáántülímó] n. great- 
grandchild 2pl: yantulimee 

yaara [yààrá] adv. easily e Kyaanaa 
ba yaara ymaroo. A mirror breaks 
easily. 

yaare [yààri] v (1) to spill, to scat- 
ter, to spread e A booraa la puri 


yage 


lenso ka a a kyi yaare a sori zu 
zaa. The bag is burst and that is 
why the millet is scattered all over 
the road. (2) to enlarge, to widen 
* A pelee ya noore yaare gar la 
n boobo. The mouth of this basket 
is too large for my liking. (3) to 
perform final rites of widowhood 
e Ka banay ba yaare kodəə bee 
kopoge o ba taa sori na toy sey- 
gag toma. Until the final widow- 
hood rites are performed neither 
the widow nor the widower can en- 
gage in sex. (4) to pester (typically 
used with noore) « Ba yaare la n 
noore ne ba poge na yele ka N te 
bale. They pestered me about their 
woman's case until I became fed 
up. yaaree, yaara, yaara, yaareba, 
yaaraa, yaareba 


yaaroy [yààrón] n. salt Var. nyen- 
nor 

yaayiri [yaayiri] n. grandparent's 
house pl: yaayie 2pl: yaayiree 

yabapa [yabapa] adv. resoundingly 
e.g. noise of a large crowd e A poge- 
beelebe kye la yielug yabapa pa 
pa tu a sori gere ne a poge. The 
bridemaids sang earnestly along 
the road as they took the bride 
along. 


Yaga [yágá] n. name ofa town in the 
Dagaaba land 


yaga [yágà] adj. many, much, plenty 
pl: yagere 2pl: yageree Var. yage 

yage [yagi] v (1) to dredge to en- 
large or deepen e Uoni saga Da- 
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yage 


gaaba may yage la baa, a na nye 
kó3. During the dry season, the Da- 
gaaba dredge wells in order to get 
water. (2) to increase in size e.g. a 
sore e Ka onay ba gaa asibiti o 
fele na na yage la. If she does not 
go to the hospital, her sore will de- 
velop into an ulcer. yagee, yagra, 
yagra, yagreba, yagraa 


yage [yagi] v. (1) to take off eg. a 
shirt (2) to take down from a hang- 
ing position e.g. a bag from a hook 
yagee, yagra, yagra, yagreba, ya- 
graa, - 
yage bonsuuraa to undress 


yage [yagi] v. to show signs of butter 
forming e.g. in the last stage in the 
preparation of shea butter yagee, 
yagra, yagra, yagreba, yagraa, - 
yage bonsuuraa to undress 


yage [yagi] v. to remove objects 
from a container e.g. bag, hole « 
N ba boor» ka N yage a woo poo 
boma, a taa la dabéz. I don’t want 
to empty the contents of the bag be- 
cause they are frightening. yagee, 
yagra, yagra, yagreba, yagraa 

yage [yágí] v to open one's eyes 
widely (in a concentrated look) > 
A bie nye la a saana a dee yage 
nimie ey. When the child saw the 
stranger, he gave him a fixed look. 
yagee, yagra, yagra, yagreba, ya- 
graa 

yagekoolare [yágíkó3lárí] n. jaw- 
bone pi:  yagekoolae 2pl: 
yagekoolaree Var. yagekoore 
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yeele 


yagekoore [yàgikóóri] n. cheek pl: 
yagekobo  2pl: yagekooree Var. 
yagekoolare 

yagelaa [yagilaa] n. (1) a rope holder 
hung from the ceiling to hold ob- 
jects (2) a basket with calabashes 
that is hung on a yagelaa pl: yagele 
2pl: yagelee 

yagele [yagli] v to hang (up) 
yagelee, yagela, yagela, yageleba, 
yagelaa 

yageraa [yágéráá] n. clay pl: yagere 
2pl: yageree Var. yagere 

yagere [yagri] v to separate 
stones from grain yageree, yagera, 
yagera, yagereba, yageraa 

yagere [yágrí] n. modelling clay 2pl: 
yageree Var. yageraa 

yagere [yàgrí] n. cheek pl: yaga 2pl: 
yagree 

yakpolo [yàkpóló] n. graveyard 2pl: 
yakpolee 

yammo [yammé] n. (1) bile (2) gall- 
bladder pl: yanne 2pl: yaanee 

yan-yaa [yán-yáà] n. insane person 
pl: yan-yaare 2pl: yan-yaaree 

yanyaare [yanaari] n. madness 

yagaa [yágàá] n. grandchild pl: 
yagene/yanne, yaamine 2pl: 
yanenee/yannee 

yeebaa [yiibaa] n. a twin pl: yeere 
2pl: yeeree 

yeelaa [yiilaa] n. a type of tree with 
medicinal properties pl: yeele 

yeele [yiili] v. (1) to make neat (2) 
to use water to extract or separate 


yeele 


wanted things from unwanted ones 
e.g. grain from stones yeelee, yeele, 
yeele, yeelebe, yeelaa 


yeele [yiili] adv. extremely clean or 
beautiful 

yeere [yiiri] n. twins (see yeebaa) 

yeere [yiii] v. to experience emo- 
tional distress, to suffer e O page 
nay kpi zaa, o dee tori la yeeroo 
yeere. Since his wife's death he 
has been suffering emotional dis- 
tress. yeeree, yeere, yeere, yeerebe, 
yeeraa 


yeele [yiéli] v. to winnow, to throw 
grain into the air to separate it from 
the husk « A dəbə gme la a kyi 
ka a pogeba te yeele. The men 
threshed the millet and the women 
winnowed it. yeelee, yeele, yeele, 
yeelaa, yeelebe, yeeloo 


yeele [yiéli] v to come down in 
tiny bits e.g. a drizzle e A saa 
ba mi soye, yeeloo ka o yeele. 
It did not really rain; it just driz- 
zled. yeelee, yeele, yeele, yeelebe, - 
yeelaa, yeeloo 

yeele [yíéli] v. to follow in signifi- 
cant numbers « Ba nyoge la nan- 
nyige ka noba dee yeele tu. A 
thief was arrested and many people 
ran after the team. -, yeele, yeele, 
yeelebe 

yeere [yiéri] v. to want attention, to 
act childishly yeeree, yeere, yeere, 
yeerebe, yeeraa 

yeere [yiéri] n. underside of the jaw 
pl: yeree 


yelbooraa 


yelbaaloy [yélbààlóy] n. an issue un- 
der control 

yelbabooraa [yélbó$ráà] n. (1) 
something that is sought, desire, 
wish (2) theme (literature) pl: yel- 
baboore 

yelbalaa [yébáláá] n. a particular is- 
sue Var. yelbalee 

yelbalee [yélbàlii] n. a particular is- 
sue e A yelbalee ya ege la ka o ne 
o poge dare zoo taa. It was because 
of this particular issue that he quar- 
reled with his wife. Var. yelbalaa 


yelbanna [yébánná] n. one who 
knows Var. yelbagena 


yelbay [yélbàg] n. the act of know- 
ing 

yelbagena [yébanina] n. one who 
knows pl: yelbagenema  2pl: yel- 
banenemee Var. yelbanna 

yelbee [yelbié] n. mysterious, mirac- 
ulous thing pl: yelbeere 2pl: yel- 
beeree 

yelbieri [yélbiéri] n. (1) evil thing 
(2) sin pl: yelbebe 

yelbiri [yelbiri] n. (1) word (2) 
something that is alluded to pl: yel- 
bie 

yelbitonnaa [yélbítónnáà] n. con- 
junction pl: yelbitonne  2pl: yel- 
bitonnee 

yelbooraa [yélbó5ráá] n. something 
that is wanted pl: yelboore 

yelbooraa [yélbóráá] n. (1) that 
which one likes (2) objective 
(3) something negative that affects 
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yelbuli 


one but caused by one’s self Var. 
yeldaaraa 

yelbuli [yélbuli] n. main point pl: 
yelbulo 

yeldaa [yéldáà] n. simple sentence 
pl: yedaare 

yeldaaraa [yéldaara] n. (1) that 
which one likes (2) objective 
(3) something negative that affects 
one but caused by one's self pl: yel- 
boore 2pl: yeldaare Var. yelbooraa 

yeldeebo [yélditbé] n. acceptance 

yeldegere [yéldigrí] n. idiom pl: 
yeldege 2pl: yeldegee 

yeldegere [yéldégíri] n. unpleasant 
or dirty talk pl: yeldege  2pl: 
yeldegeree 

yel-eebo [yel-itbé] n. behaviour 

yel-eraa [yél-íráà] n. something to 
be done pl: yel-erre 

yelenyeley [yilenilén] adj. clear and 
clean (water) 

yelfaa [yélfáà] n. evil pl: yelfaare 
2pl: yelfaaree 

yelfa-e [yélfa-i] n. wrongdoing pl: 
yelfa-erre 

yelfa-ere [yelfa-iré] n. evildoer pl: 
yelfa-erebe 2pl: yelfa-erebee 
yelferaa [yélfiráà] n. problem, some- 
thing that matters pl: yelferre 2pl: 
yelferree 

yelfogilo [yélfoglo] n. useless talk sg: 
yelfogiluu 

yelfoli [yélfoli] n. obscene talk pl: 
yelfolo 
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yelkabee 


yelfuoni [yélfüóni] n. imagery (lit- 
erature) pl: yelfuomo 2pl: yel- 
fuomee 

yelgalema [yélgálímá] n. strange 
thing 2pl: yelgalemee Var. yelgalee 

yelgboge [yélgb3gí] n. (1) incom- 
plete talk (2) grammatical clause 

yeli [yélí] n. (1) something of con- 
cern * Ta bo yeli ko o, veye o kao 
gere. Don't put him into any trou- 
ble; allow him to go. (2) matter e 
Yeli ne o yelmeye N zaa ba gaa 
be. As a matter of fact I did not go 
there. pl: yele 

yeli [yélí] n. sentence « Fo na bay 
de la eronwuluu yelbiri maale 
ne yele? Can you construct a sen- 
tence with an adverb? pl: yele 

yeli [yéli] v. (1) to speak, to talk, 
to inform * N tezre ka o yeli la 
a yele ko o ma. I guess she has 
has informed her mother about it. 
(2) to rebuke « O daare yeli la o 
pogeyaa lee ka o te kono. He re- 
buked his daughter until she wept. 
yelee, yele, yele, yelibe, yelaa, 
yelibe 
waale yeli to whisper 

yelkaama [yélkáámá] n. (1) beauti- 
ful talk (2) literature 2pl: yelkaa- 
mee 

velkäasegere [yélkaaségri] n. writ- 
ten literature 

yelkaayelli [yélkaayélli] n. oral liter- 
ature 

yelkabee [yélkabié] n. strange thing 
pl: yelkabeere 2pl: yelkabeeree 


yelkpeenaa 


yelkpeenaa [yélkpiénaa] n. difficult 
thing pl: yelkpeene 

yel-lige [yélígé] n. (1) that which is 
unclear (2) mysterious thing « Le a 
poge nay e saye a baaloy e la yel- 
lige. The way the woman was able 
to cure the patient is a mystery. pl: 
yel-ligiri 2pl: yel-ligiree 

yel-lige [yèl-lígè] adj. hidden > A 
do» na may tona la yel-lige 
toma. That man performs mysteri- 
ous deeds. pl: yel-ligri 

yelmaalaa [yélmààláà] n. rite, ritual 
pl: yelimaale 

yelmaalaa [yélmaalaa] n. something 
that needs to rectified pl: yeli- 
maale 

yelmaaroy [yélmáárór] n. peaceful 
talk 

yelmannaa [yélmànnáà] n. (1) com- 
parison (2) narrative, narration pl: 
yelmanne 2pl: yelmannee 

yelmanne [yélmánní] n. the act of 
narrating 

yelmege [yélmípé] n. truth pl: yeli- 
menne 2pl: yelimennee 

yelnimiri [yénímíri] n. main idea 

yelnoo [yélnó$5] n. (1) interesting 
thing (2) good news pl: yelinoore 
2pl: yelinooree 

yelnonaa [yélnónáà] n. something 
that is liked pl: yelinonne 

yelpaala [yélpáálà] n. new thing pl: 
yelipaale 

yelpegere [yélpégrí] n. sayings that 
have no value pl: yelpege 


yelwonaa 


yelsaana [yélsáánà] n. strange or 
new thing pl: yelisaama ` 2pl: 
yelisaamee 

yelsaana [yélsááná] n. (1) destroyer 
(2) one who meddles in issues pl: 
yelisaanema 

yelsaanaa [yelsaanaa] n. something 
that has gone wrong pl: yelisnaane 
2pl: yelisaanee 

yelsog [yélsóg] n. good deed pl: 
yelisonne 

yelsogelaa [yéls5gláà] n. mysterious 
thing, secret pl: yelisogelo 

yeltegerog [yéltígróg] n. difficult 
position pl: yelitegere 

yeltoloy [yéltólór] n. serious matter, 
something that needs urgent atten- 
tion pl: yelitolo 

yeltogelaa [yélt3gláà] n. that which 
can be imitated pl: yelitogele 

yeltore [yeltsri] n. something of 
worth or value 

yeltulimo [yéltülímó] n. opposite 
Var. yelitulo 

yeltuluu [yèltúlúú] n. mistaken talk, 
error 

yeltuo [yéltáó] n. difficult thing pl: 
yelituuri 2pl: yelituuree 

yeltuuraa [yéltüüráà] n. rite, tradi- 
tion pl: yelituuri 

yeluu [yéluu] n. saying 

yelwiiraa [yélwiiraa] n. poem pt: 
yeliwiiri 

yelwiiri [yélwíirí] n. poetry 

yelwonaa [yélwónáà] n. (1) that 
which is a challenge; problem (2) 
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yelwono 


something that is heard pl: yeli- 
wonni 
yelwono [yélwónó] n. (1) listener, 
hearer (2) obedient person pl: yeli- 
wonimo 


yelwontaa [yélwóntàá] n. compro- 
mise, understanding 


yelyelbaraa [yélyélbàráà] n. state- 
ment (grammar) pl: yelyelbarre 

yelyeluu [yélyéluu] n. issues that 
cause anger 


yelzagera [yélzágrá] n. one who re- 
fuses or disobeys pl: yelzagereba 

yeme [yémé] n. slave pl: yenni 2pl: 
yennee Var. yieme 

yempoge [yémpógí] n. female slave 
pl: yelmpogeba 2pl: yempogree 

yempoge [yémpógí] n. name tradi- 
tionally given to a female child 
born outside the house pl: yelm- 
pogeba 2pl: yempogree 

yendoo [yénd55] n. male slave 


yendoo [yénd33] n. name tradition- 
ally given to a male child born out- 
side the house 


yeni [yéni] adj. one pl: yeme 2pl: 
yennee 

yensogo [yénség3] n. night pl: yen- 
sogere 2pl: yensogeree Var. yen- 
soga, tensogo, tensoga 


ven [yên] adv where 
yeye [yéné] adv. outside Var. yeni 
yeni [yéni] adv outside Var. yege 


ye [yé] pron. you (second person plu- 
ral weak form) 
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yembanena 


ye [yé] v. to become exhausted, 
to get fed up yee, yeere, yeere, 
yeerebe, yeeraa, yeyeere 


ye [yè] v become tired e Ka a ton- 
tonmay wa ye ba iri. When the 
Workers are tired they can stop. Var. 
yee 

ye [yè] adj. tired. Maa ey yee la ne 
a zeere ya. | am tired of this sauce. 
Var. yee 


yee [yéé] adj. (1) not of substance, 
minor e A doo na bat aa nimizee 
yel-yee yoy ka o may vele That 
man is not serious he is always talk- 
ing of unimportant matters. (2) un- 
cultivated (of crops that sprout on 
a field on which the crop was pre- 
viously cultivated) e Seykãã yee 
poge la a gbannaa zaa ka fo na 
teere ka ba koe la. Uncultivated 
groundnuts has covered the former 
groundnut farm and you would 
think that it is cultivated. pl: yere 
2pl: yeree 

yele [yéli] n. cockroach pl: yele 2pl: 
yelee 


yele [yélt] v. (1) to multiply e.g. an- 
imals reproducing (2) to enlarge 
yelee, yelle, yelle, yelebe, yellaa 

yele [yélé] n. (1) an issue (2) discus- 
sion, conversation (3) serious mat- 
ter 

yelon [yéléy] adj. wide pl: yelle 

yembay [yémban] n. cleverness, wis- 


dom 


yembaygena [yémbanina] n. one who 


yembile 


has good sense, wise person pl: 
yembaynnema 


yembile [yémbílé] n. small intelli- 
gence pl: yembilii 2pl: yembillee 

yenkyeere [yéntfítré] n. little mind 

yenkyeeroo [yéntfítróó] n. prudence 

yenlige [yénlígé] n. unclear mind 

yennyaa [yénpáà] n. the act of devel- 
oping intelligence 

yenwuli [yénwuli] n. the act of 
teaching sense 


yenwuluu [yénwülüü] n. the act of 
teaching sense or conscience 


yenyey [yénén] adj. near 

yey [yen] adv. kindly e.g. in an ap- 
peale Yen de a bie gaa ne sakuuri. 
Try and take the child to school. 

yeye [yég] adj. intelligent e A 
pogelee na taa la yeye. That girl 
is intelligent. 

yeye [yén] n. intelligence, knowl- 
edge. A bie yey ba sey bone. The 
child has very little knowledge. pl: 
yenne 2pl: yennee 


yere [yéri] v. (1) to wear, to dress 
* Ba zaa yere la tigiri bonsuuri. 
They all dressed their best for the 
feast. (2) to hang around the neck 
and shoulders e O yere bonzol 
velaa kaya. She wore a beauti- 
ful chain. yerse, yere, yere, yereba, 
yeraa, yereba 


yere [yri] v to trade, to do business 
* Ka foor na yere ferebo la ka fo 
taa libima. If you want to engage 
in business, you must have some 


yi 


capital. yerse, yere, yere, yereba, 
yeraa, yereba 


yere [yéri] v. to spread out e.g. to dry 
yeree, yere, yere, yereba, yeraa, 
yereba 


yere [yéri] v. to hunt in a group 
veree, yere, yere, yereba, yeraa, 
yereba 

yere [yérí] adj. wild; used with crops 
e.g. groundnuts « A bibiiri gaa pe 
la segkáa yee. The children went 
harvesting wild groundnuts. pl: yee 
2pl: yeree 

[yèryéré] n. trader, 

merchant pl: 


yereyere 
businessperson, 
yereyerebe 2pl: yereyerebee 

veron [yérór] n. trade, business 

yi [yi] v. (1) to go out, to exit e Te 
nay yi ka te gaa a kpaaroy la ka 
saa dee wa miire. As we went out 
to go to the farm, it started raining. 
(2) to divorce (by a woman) * A doo 
nay la o page ymeebo lenso ka o 
yi. The man likes beating his wife 
and that is why she has divorced 
him. yie, yire, yire, yiribe, yiraa, 
yiribe 
yi kyee to fade 

yi sori to travel, to go on a trip 


yi [yi] v to be dean: Fo ba pege a 
laa ne fanfane a zuiy o ba yi. You 
did not wash the bowl with soap 
and so it is not clean. yie, yire, yire, 
yiribe, yiraa, yiribe 

yi [yi] v. to resemble * A bie ya yi 
la o ma yaga. This child resembles 
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yi 


the mother very much. yie, yire, 
yire, yiribe, yiraa, yiribe 

yi [yi] v. of land; become infertile, 
to be barren e.g. land * Ba ko la 
a koolo ya ka o te yi, ka fooy 
ko o a ba ey kuoluy fo kon nye 
bonezaa. Several years of farming 
on this land has made it infertile 
and if you farm it without apply- 
ing fertilizer to it you won't get any 
good yield. yie, yire, yire, yiribe, 
yiraa, yiribe 

yi [yi] v. to lose taste e.g. beer « Ba 
nay zaamey ba poge a daa noore 
na la so ka o yi. Because the beer 
was not covered, it has lost its taste. 
yie, yire, yire, yiribe, yiraa, yiribe 

yidaampoge [yídààmpógí] n. head 
woman in a family; mistress of a 
compound pl: yidaampogeba  2pl: 
yidaampogree 

yidaana [yídááná] n. house owner 
pl: yidaama 2pl: yidaanee/yidaa- 
mee 

yidaandoo [yídàànd$5] n. male head 
of a family; master of of compound 
pl: yidaandobo 2pl: yidaandooree 

yideme [yídémé] n. family group; 
family members sg: yidemuu 2pl: 
yidemee 


vie [yié] v. to faint yiee, yiene, 
yiene, yienime, yienaa 


yieli [yíéli] v. to sing yielee, yiele, 
yiele, yielibe 


yielug [yíélàg] n. song; music pl: 
yiele 
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yofaa 


yieme [yiémé] n. slave Var. yeme 


yieri [yiéri] v to extend, to spread 
out e Ka dabeey wa kpe karaa, o 
may yieri la o zu ne o kokoree. 
When a cobra is frightened, it 
spreads out its head and neck. 
yieree, yiere, yiere, yieribe, yieraa 

yieu [yiéá] n. spectacle, wonders pl: 
yieme 

yigileg [yiglén] adv perched in a 
lonely manner « A bie donee la ka 
o zu dee waa yigiley le. The child 
has grown so lean that his head is 
literally perching on his neck. 

yi kyee [yi tfíé] adj. uninteresting, 
boring 

yinni [yinni] v. (1) to forget N yeli 
la a kpaaroy yele ko fo ta ere wa 
yinni. I told you about the meet- 
ing, so don't forget. (2) collect farm 
yield (e.g. grains, nuts) left behind 
after the main harvest, glean e Ka 
banay wa pe seynkaa baare bibii- 
ri mar gaa te yinni la a gban- 
naa poo. After the main ground- 
nuts harvest, children would nor- 
mally go to the field to glean. yin- 
nee, yinne, yinne, yinime, yinnaa, 
yinime Var. inni 

yiri [yíri] n. (1) house, home, com- 
pound (2) family, family members 
pl: yie 2pl: yiree 

yivilime [yivilimé] n. round com- 
pound 

yobie [yóbíé] n. ill luck, bad name 


yofaa [yófáá] n. a name that stigma- 
tizes pl: yofaare 2pl: yofaaree 


yofuu 


yofuu [yófóáü] n. abstract noun pl: 
yofuuri 2pl: yofuuree 

yogi [yógí] v. to eat, especially plen- 
tiful food that is tasty yogee, yogro, 
yogro, yogro, yogribo, yograa Var. 
mogi 

yogi [yogi] adj. enough, of consider- 
able quantity e A zevaare ba yogi. 
There is not enough of the veg- 
etable. 

yogili [yogli] v. to pamper, to treat 
kindly or gently yoglee, yoglo, yo- 
glo, yoglibo, yoglaa 

yogoko [yógókó] adv. very sweet 

yo-iri [yó-íri] n. glory, praise, hon- 
our, 

yokyigiraa [yokyigiraa] n. fishing 
pot Var. yopogeraa 

yololo [yólóló] adv very cold 


yolug [yolun] n. cone-shaped cage 
pl: yolli 2pl: yollee 

yolug [yólúņ] adj. emptiness e.g. 
wearing a blouse or shirt without 
a singlet or a vest under it pl: yolli 
2pl: yolee 

yombo [yómbó] n. black hair dye pl: 
yombori 2pl: yomboree 

yontaa [yóntáá] n. (1) wife in a 
polygamous marriage (2) relation- 
ship between wives in a polyga- 
mous marriage (3) enemy (figura- 
tive) pl: yontaare 2pl: yontaaree 

von [yón] adj. (1) alone (2) only pl: 
yonni 

yoo [yó6] interj. (1) okay + Yoo, bieo 
te na gaa la. Okay tomorrow we 


yopogeraa 


shall go. (2) be informed - A toma 
ya fo yor la so a yoo? Be informed 
that that work is for you alone. 

yoo [yó3] v to stop raining Var. 
gyere 

yoobo [yó$bó] n. (1) the act of roam- 
ing, wandering (2) hunting expedi- 
tion 

yoobo [yó5bó] n. the stoppage of 
rain 

yoobo [yó3bó] adj. short form of six 


yoole [yó3li] v. to escape slowly e.g. 
from a punctured tyre 

yoole [yédli] v. to melt, to disinte- 
grate slowly e.g. salt or sugar in 
sauce or tea 


yoone [yóóní] n. a type of small, 
spotted amphibean that looks like 
a frog and is found in wet sand pl: 
yoomo/yooma 2pl: yoonee 


Yooraa [yóóráá] n. a traditional 
name given to a child believed to 
be reincarnated 


yooraa [yóóráà] n. tourist, one who 
roams pl: yoorebo/yooreba 

yoore [yó3rí] n. penis pl: yoe 2pl: 
yoree 

yoore [yó3ri] v (1) to cause to 
be exhausted or emotionless (2) 
to bother, irritate; to pester some- 
one yooree, yooro, yooro, yooreba, 
yooraa 

yopói [yópói] adj. short form of ay- 
oopói (seven) 

yopogeraa [yóp3gràà] n. fishing pot 
pl: yopogere Var. yokyigiraa 
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yopogeraa 


yopogeraa [yopdgiraa] n. lid, cover 
of a pot 

yoreyoree [yóriyórí] v. to break into 
little bits 


yori [yóri] v to make a loop yoree, 
yoro, yoro, yoribo, yoraa 


yori [yóri] v to dismantle a loop 
yoree, yoro, yoro, yoribo, yoraa 

yorombiri [yórómbírí] n. herring pl: 
yorombie 2pl: yorombireeyorom- 
biiree 

yoroyoro [yór$yóró] adv. smallish; 
usually in size Var. yorayora 

yosáa [yósáà] n. slander pl: yosaa 

yoyogibiri [yoyogibiri] n. a type of 
small flying insect that makes tam- 
balaaraa (a type of honey) sg: yoyo- 
gibiruu pl: yoyogibie 2pl: yoyo- 
gibiree/yoyogibiiree 

yo [yd] v to wander, to roam, to 
travel yoe, yooro, yooro, yooreba 


yoge [ydgi] v. to loosen e.g. hard sub- 
stance (soil) yogee, yogro, yogro, 
yogrebo, yograa 


yogele [y3gli] v to be near, to ap- 
proach (time) e Séé yogelo la ka 
sugkpulo kyooro. The farming sea- 
son is coming round; hence, daw- 
daw trees are flowering. yogelee, 


yogelo, yoglo, yogeleba, yogelaa 


yogere [y3grí] n. farm field around 
the compound pl: yoga 2pl: yogee 


yogere [ydgri] v to loosen e.g. of 
a string tied to something yogeree, 
yogero, yogero, yogereba, yogeraa 
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yoo 


yogere [y3grí] v. to be loose, to be 
slack * Ba ley la a tuobu kye ka a 
lee yogere. The load was tied but it 
is loose again. 

yogevaa [y$giváári] n. pumpkin leaf 
pl: yogevaare 2pl: yogevaaree 

yogevaare [ydgvaari] n. leaves of 
pumpkin (used as vegetable) sg: 
yogevaabo pl: yogevaaree 

yogevaare-waabo [y3giváári- 
wáábo] n. green mamba pl: 
yogevaare-weere 2pl: yogevaare- 
weeree 

yogoo [y3góó] n. (1) pumpkin (2) 
the plant which bears the fruit pl: 
yogo 2pl: yogeres/yogee 

yogoo [y3gó6] n. (1) a type of large, 
white ant (2) the home of these 
ants pl: yogo 2pl: yogeree/yogee 

yokoolog [y3k55lór] n. pubic hair of 
a male 

yole [y5lf] v. to slip off as a result of 
being loose e.g. shorts yolee, yalo, 
yolo, yalo, yolaa 

yolpelaa [y3lpiláà] n. a type of tree 
with edible fruits pl: yalpeele 

yolzee [y3lzíé] n. a type of tree with 
grey bark pl: yolzeere 


yomo [y$m3] adj. free and plentiful 
pl: yonne 

yoo [y33] n. sibling (used between 
individuals of the same sex) pl: 
yoomine/yoore 2pl: yooree 

van [y33] n. strophantus (a type of 
tree with highly poisonous sap) pl: 
yoore 2pl: yooree 


yoo 


yoo [yó] v to pay, to redeem 
yove, YIII, yard, yooreba, yooraa, 
yoore 

yoo [y33] adv. freely e.g. of liquid be- 
ing poured 

yoodoo [y$$d55] n. brother (used by 
females to address male siblings) pl: 
yoodoobo 2pl: yoadooree 

yoolee [y35léé] n. younger sibling 
(used between individuals of the 
same sex) pl: yoobilii 

yoopoge [yóópógí] n. sister (used by 
males to address female siblings) 
pl: yoopogebo/yoopogeba. Var. yəə- 
puulee 

yoopuulee [yőðpúúléé] n. female sib- 
ling (usually less older) see kpíémé 
pl: yoopuuli Var. yoopoge 

yoore [y5óri] n. payment 2pl: yooree 

yore [yóri] v. to fall apart, to disin- 
tegrate yoree, yoro, yoro, yoreba, 
yoraa 

yore [yori] v (1) to become in- 
tense e.g. rainfall (2) to be- 
come widespread (disease) (3) that 
which is plenty yoree, yoro, yoro, 
yoreba, yoraa 

Yorebaa [y3ríbáá] n. Yoruba (an eth- 
nic group found in Nigeria) sg: 
yorebaaroo pl: yorebaare 2pl: 
yorebaaree 

yorebono [y3ribàn$] adv. loosely 

yoroyoro [yàrày5r5] adj. not firm, 
loose e.g. mud 


yuuli 


yuli [yuli] v. to leak slowly yulee, 
yulo, yulo, yulibo, yulaa, yulibo 


yuloo [yálóó] n. object on which 
bows are hung pl: yulli 2pl: yullee 


yuo [yuo] v. to open yuoe, yuoro, 
yuoro, -, yuoraa 


yuo [yuo] adj. different, of another 
kind e Zene kpare yuo la ka 
a baala su. Today the patient is 
wearing a different shirt. 


yuonaa [yüónáá] adv this year Var. 
yuoni ga 


Yuoni [yóóní] n. name given to a 
child born after nine months of 
pregnancy 

yuoni [yúóní] n. year pl: yuomo 2pl: 
yuonee 

yuoni [yüóní] n. the crop of a bird pl: 
yuomo 2pl: yuonee 

yuoni ga [yúóní na] adv. this year 

yuoni-yuoni [yáóní-yüóní] adv an- 
nually 

yuori [yüórí] n. jar pl: yoe  2pt: 
yoree 

yuori [yáóri] n. (1) name (2) rep- 
utation (3) namesake pl: yoe 2pl: 


yoree 


yuuli [yüüli] v. to spread small 
amount on top of e.g. dry cement 
yuulee, yuulo, yuulo, yuulo, yuu- 
laa 
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Za 


Z 


za [za] v. to throw zae, zaara, zaara, 
zareba, zaaraa, zareba 


za [za] v. to palpitate (of heart) 
zag, zaara, zaara, zareba, zaaraa, 
zareba 

zaa [zàá] adj. all, every A kóo zaa 
ka ba nyu. They have drank all the 
water. Var. haa 


zaa [zaa] adv. yesterday; short form 
of zaamen Var. zaamer) 

zaa [zaa] adv. hazy 

zaale [zaali] v. (1) to move water 
around in a container by swing- 
ing the container around (2) to 
commit suicide by hanging oneself 
zaalee, zaala, zaala, zaaleba, za- 
alaa Var. zalle, zelle 


zaamer [zaamin] adv. yesterday Var. 
zaa 

zaayee [zàáyéé] adv. surprisingly e 
N da teere ka o be la a dier zaa- 
yee a bie yoy la. I thought she was 
in the room, but to my surprise it 
was only the child that was there. 

zabage [zábági] n. foe, enemy, in- 
vader Var. zaboge 

zaboraa [zábóráá] n. person under 
review pl: zaborre 2pl: zaboree 

zaboge [zabagi] n. foe, enemy, in- 
vader pl: zabogre 2pl: zabogree Var. 
zabage 

zaga [zágà] n. (1) animal or poultry 
pen (2) mortuary pl: zagere 2pl: za- 
geree Var. zage 
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zamasoba 


zage [zagi] n. head cold 2pl: zagree 


zage [zagi] v. to be worn out zagee, 
zagra, zagra, zagreba, zagraa 


zage [zagi] n. enclosure for animals, 
pen, corral pl: zagere 2pl: zageree 
Var. zaga 

zagedie [zàgidié] n. main chamber 
in a rodent’s burrow pl: zagederi 
2pl: zagederee 


zagela [zagla] n. one being referred 
to e Zagela may yeli ka o puoro 
la kye zeere o taaba. Some peo- 
ple claim to be godly but hate their 
neigbours. 

zagelaa [zágláà] adj. empty pl: za- 
gele 2pl: zagelee 

zagepempeleg  [zàgipémpélép] n. 
spleen pl: zagepempelle 2pl: za- 
gepempelee Var. hoopempeley 

zagere [zàgri] v to refuse, to reject 
zageree, zagera, zagera, zagereba, 
zageraa, zagreba 

zagezage [zàgzág] v to harass za- 
gezagee, zagezagera, -, zageza- 
gereba, zagezageraa 

zalball [zàlbàll] adv. airborne 

zalle [zálli] v. (1) to swing (2) to 
commit suicide by hanging oneself 
zallee, zalla, zalla, zaleba, zallaa, 
zaleba Var. zaale, zelle 


zamaa [zamaa] adj. confused 


zamasoba [zámásübá] n. one that is 
homeless 


zambaa 


zambaa [zàmbáá] n. a type of small 
striped bush mouse pl: zambaare 
2pl: zambaaree Var. zambateraa 


zambadaa [zàmbàdàá] n. stilt pl: 
zambadaare 2pl: zambadaaree 


zambateraa [zambatiraa] n. a type of 
striped mouse pl: zambaterre 2pl: 
zambateree Var. zamba 

zambayele [zambayélé] adv lying 
in a manner with face up Var. za- 
mayele 


zambere [zambéri] n. (1) a black- 
smith’s shop (2) god of the forge 


Var. zembere 


Zambo [zàmb5] n. name of a village 
near Lawra in the Upper West Re- 
gion of Ghana 


zamm [zàmm] adv. huge but light 


zammo [zàmmó] n. onion pl: zama 
2pl: zannee Var. gaabu (Hausa), za- 
madaare 


zammuli [zàmmülí] n. tree 
zamparemuu [zamparimuu] n. wrist 
guard for archery pl: zampare- 
muuri 2pl: zamparemuuree 
zampoy [zàmpóg] n. hedgehog pl: 
zamponni 2pl: zamponnee 
zampoone [zàmpóóní] adj young 
and helpless e.g. chick pl: zam- 


pooma 2pl: zampoomee 


zane [zani] n. wrist guard for 
archery pl: zama 2pl: zamee 


zanne [zánní] v to thresh neatly or 
completely zannee, zanna, zanna, 
zanema 


zanzalj 


zanne [zanni] v to learn zannee, 
zanna, zanna, zanema, zannaa, 
zanema 


zanne [zànni] v to dream zan- 
nee, zanna, zanna, zanema, zan- 
naa, zanema 


zannoy [zànnóg] n. dream pl: 
zanonne 2pl: zanonnee Var. zan- 
noo 


zannoo [zánnóó] n. dream Var. zan- 
nor 

zannoo [zànnóó] n. education, the 
act of learning 

zannzanna [zànnzánná] n. learner, 
pupil sg: zannzanemee  2pl: zann- 
zanema 

zannyuu [zannuu] n. garlic pl: zan- 
nyuuri 2pl: zannyuuree 

zanzakpiri-duoruy 
duorun] n. ringworm 


[zanzakpiri- 


zanzakpirime — [zánzákpirimé] n. 
small bat pl: zanzakpirri 2pl: zan- 
zakpirree Var. zinzakpirime 

zanzansoglaa [zánzánsóglàá] n. a 
type of blackish-grey fruit bat pl: 


zanzansoglo 2pl: zanzansoglee 


zanzantokele [zánzàntókélé] n. a 
type of bat pl: zanzantokelli 2pl: 
zanzantokelee 


zanzanzee [zánzànzié] n. a type of 
reddish-brown bat pl: zanzanzeere 
2pl: zanzanzeeree 

zanzay [zánzág] adv. intensely e.g. 
heat A yele paa ta la a zanzay. 
The matter has now got to the cli- 
max. 
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zanzaraa 


zanzagaa [zánzágàá] n. bat pl: zan- 
zanne 2pl: zanzannee 

zanzayaa [zánzágàá] n. (1) a type of 
shellfish similar to a clam (2) the 
shell of this shelfish pl: zanzanne 
2pl: zanzannee 

zanzagkpara [zanzankpara] n. the 
act of jumping up and down in hys- 
teria pl: zanzagkparre  2pl: zanza- 
pkparee 

zanzunmuli [zanzümmüli] n. a type 
of tree with medicinal properties 

zagaa [zanaa] n. shell pl: zanne 2pl: 
zannee 

zage [zág] v. to itch zanee, zanena, 
zayena, zayeneba, zagenaa 

zangalay [zangalayn] n. veranda pl: 
zaggalle 2pl: zangalee 

zaggbaale [zangbaali] n. dome- 
shaped cage pl: zangbaala 2pl: za- 
ngbaalee 

zagkpegiri [zankpégri] n. a type of 
hard pimple pl: zagkpege  2pl: za- 
ykpegee Var. kpankpazegele 

zare [zari] n. large metal hammer 
used in the forge pl: zae 2pl: zaree 


zarema [zárímá] n. rags 2pl: zaremee 
Var. zereme 

zazaakoo [zàzáák35] adj. steady Var. 
dedeekoo 

zee [zii] n. blood 2pl: zeenee 

zéetée [ziitit] n. medicine that helps 
improve the level of blood in the 
body 2pl: zéeteenee 


zéewoo [zitwó3] n. blood vessel pl: 
zéewoore 2pl: zéewooree 
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Zéepoge 


zee [zié] n. late millet sg: zeroo pl: 
zeere 2pl:zeeree 


zee [zié] v to snatch, to seize 
Ze££, Ze£r£, Zeere, Zeerebe, zeeraa, 
zeerebe 


zee [zié] adj. reddish brown pl: zeere 
2pl: zeree 


zee [zié] adj. serious « Yelzee la ka 
ba vele, azuiy ta laara. It is a se- 
rious case, so don’t laugh. pl: zeere 
2pl: zeree 

zee [zi£] n. acid 2pl: zeenee 

zee [zié] n. fortification for one who 
has commited murder or killed an 
animal believed to have supernatu- 
ral powers 2pl: zeenee 


zee [zié] v to be needed, to be nec- 
essary zeze, Zeene, Zeene, zeeneme, 
zeenaa 

zéedáa [ziédaa] n. local beer pre- 
pared solely for ritual purposes 2pl: 
zéedaanee 

zee-genegene [zié-genegené] adj. 
brown 

zéegoo [ziégó3] n. a type of tree with 
medicinal properties pl: zéegoore 

zeemaa [ziémaa] n. open ground 
where millet is gathered, threshed, 
and winnowed out pl: zeene  2pl: 
zeenee/zeemee Var. gbeggbelaa 


Zeeme [ziémé] n. name tradition- 
ally given to the firstborn of twins 
(male) 

Zéepoge [ziépógí] n. name tradition- 
ally given to the firstborn of twins 
(female) pl: Zéepogemine 


zeeraa 


zeeraa [zíéráá] n. sieve pl: zeere 2pl: 
Ze£r££ 

zeeraa [zíéráá] n. hawk pl: zeere 2pl: 
ZEETEE 

zeere [ziéri] n. (1) sauce (2) soup pl: 
ZETEE 

zeere [ziéri] v. to hate, to de- 
spise zeeree, zeere, zeere, zeerebe, 
zeeraa 


zeere [ziéri] v. to trot zeeree, zeere, 
zeere, zeerebe, zeeraa 

zeere [ziéri] v to be in haste, to go af- 
ter something eagerly zeeree, zeere, 
zeere, Zeerebe, zeeraa 

zege [zigi] v. to grow to maturity 
and full strength zegee, zegere, 
zegere, zegerebe, zegeraa 

zegere [zígri] v to shrug; raise 
one's shoulders, indicating lack of 
concern zegeree, zegere, zegere, 
zegerebe, zegeraa 

zegere [zigri] v to grow to maturity 
zegerege, zegerege, zegere, zegerebe, 
zegeraa 

zegezege [zigzig] v to be impatient 
zegezegee, zegezegre, zegezegere, 
zegezegerebe, zegezegeraa 

zege [zigé] n. (1) area behind and be- 
tween the shoulders (2) hump (of 
a cow) pl: zegere 2pl: zegeree 

zegitege [zégitégé] adv not moving 
at all, standing still in the way 

zele (zili) n. tongue pl: zele  2pl: 
zelee/zellee 

zelegannoore [zilígànó$ri] n. a type 
small bird with blue feathers and a 


ZE 


long beak that is fond of flowers pl: 
zelegannoe 

zelezele [zilézilé] adj. slim, at the 
point of giving way 

zelgannoore [zilgánnóóri] n. a type 
of small bird with a very long 
curved beak pl: zelgannoe 2pl: zel- 
gannoree 


zell [zill] adv. filled to the brim 

zelpii [zipii] n. a type of disease that 
affects the tongue of dogs causing 
them to not eat pl: zelpiime 2pl: 
zelpiimee 

zembereme [zimbirimé] n. a type 
of tree whose fruit gives red 
juice pl: zemberre — 2pl: zem- 
beree/zemberree 

Zempenne [zimpénni] n. name of a 
village 

zene [ziné] n. today 

zenzbie [zinébié] adv. nowadays, the 
present time 

zenzie [zinzié] n. (1) sitting place (2) 
settlement pl: zenziiri 2pl: zenzi- 
iree 

zeye [zig] v. (1) to sit, to be seated 
(2) to settle zeges, zene, zene, zen- 
eme, zenaa, zeneme 

zeggbiri [zingbiri] n. sleeping sick- 
ness 

ze [zi] v. to smear zee, zeere, zeere, 
zeerebe, zeeraa, zeerebe 

ze [zé] v. to sift zeeree, zeere, zeere, 
zeerebe, zeeraa 


ze [zé] v to hate zeeree, zeere, zeere, 
zeerebe, zeeraa 
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zedambo 


zedambo [zédàmbó] n. unseasoned 
soup pl: zedambori 2pl: zedam- 
boree 


zedogelee [zidógléé] n. earthenware 
cooking pot for soup pl: zedogebilii 
Var. saa-doge 

zee [zéé] adv. sticking onto all over 
e.g. fruits on a tree 

zege [zégi] v. (1) to raise, to lift above 
(2) to promote zegee, zegre, zegre, 
zegrebe, zegraa 

zegelekele [zéglékélé] adv. not miss- 
ing out e A pogeba zaa ne ba bi- 
iri da la, zegelekele. Each of the 
women had a child. 

zegere [zégri] v. (1) to shake (hands) 
(2) to shake in the hand to weigh 
zegeree, zegere, zegere, zegerebe, 
zegeraa 

zegeroy [zégrór] n. (1) something 
that has worth (2) something that 
has scent 

ztkóo [zék&5] n. soup that is not 
thick; broth-like pl: zekoonee 

zele [zéli] v. (1) to apply poison; to 
be filled with venom (2) to be furi- 
ous (3) to be bitter (taste) 


zele [zélí] n. afterbirth (nonhuman) 
pl: zele 2pl: zelee 

zele [zéli] v. to lift, to pick up zelee, 
zelle, zelle, zelebe, zellaa, zelebe 

zele [zéli] v to beg (Northern Da- 
gaare dialect) zelee, zelle, zelle, 
zelebe, zellaa, zelebe 

zelezele [zélizéli] v. to move a 
heavy load with difficulty zelezelee, 
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zibalaa 


zelezele, zelezele, zelezelebe, 


zelezelaa 

zélenkpe [zélénkpé] adj. hanging 
loosely 

zelle [zélli] v. (1) to swing (2) to 
commit suicide by hanging oneself 
Var. zaale, zalle 

zembere [zémbéri] n. (1) a black- 
smith’s shop (2) god of the forge 
pl: zemberee Var. zambere 

zemezeme [zémézéme] adv. long and 
flexible e.g. cane 

zemiime [zémiimé] n. sour sauce 

zemm [zémm] adv. quietly, gently, 
and slowly 

zenzey [zénzén] v (1) to be impa- 
tient (2) to be eager, to be zeal- 
ous zenzenee, zenzene, zenzene, 
zenzeneme, zenzenaa, zenzeneme 

zenzen [zénzén] n. impatience pl: 
zenzenne 2pl:zenzenee 

zen [zig] v to lift zenee, zenne, 
zenne, zeneme, zennaa 

zege (zen) v. to shake e.g. tree zenee, 
zegene zerene, zeyeneme zeyenaa, 
zeyemo 

zerekpere [zérikpéré] adv. hanging 
or swelling all over e.g. fruits 

zereme [zérimé] n. rags Var. zarema 

zeroo [zéróó] adv. fleshy and loose 
(hanging) 

zevaa [zévaa] n. vegetable sg: ze- 
vaabo pl: zevaare 2pl: zevaaree 

zibalaa [zibalaa] n. odd place 


zibalaa [zibáláá] n. detour, diversion 


(road) pl: ziballe 


ziberaa 


ziberaa [zibéraa] n. the place where 
a person or something is pl: ziberri 


ziberaa [zibiraa] n. late night pl: 
ziberre 

zibiri [zibiri] n. clitoris pl: zibie 2pl: 
zibiiree Var. gyambiri 

zibu [zibu] n. python pl: zigiri 2pl: zi- 
giree/zigee Var. zigi 

zie [zié] n. place pl: ziiri 2pl: ziiree 

zie [zié] n. weather pl: ziiri 2pl: zi- 
iree 

zie [zié] n. time pl: ziiri 2pl: ziiree 

ziezaa [zíézàá] adv. everywhere 

zigi [zígí] n. python pl: zigri 2pl: zi- 
gree/zigee Var. zibu 

zigi [zígí] v. (1) to grow in size (2) to 
grow more leaves (yam vine) zigee, 
zigire, zigire, zigiribe, zigiraa 

zigiree [zígréé] n. gravel, laterite pl: 
zigiri 

zigizukpara [zigizükpárá] n. a mon- 
ster; in the form of a two-headed 
python pl: zigizukparre 

zigoo [zigóó] adj. showing no con- 
cern for others. A bie kono tuuro 
la o ma kye ka o dee ba taa zigoo 
zaa. The child is crying while run- 
ning after the mother but woman 
did not show any concern. 

zii [zii] adj. thick; foliage of a tree 
(used only in this situation) 


zii [zii] adj. not clear, blurry 


zikuogaa [zikáógáá] n. dry place pl: 
zikuoni 2pl: zikuonee 


zirigma 


zikpeeraa [zikpíéráà] n. inhabitance, 
residence pl: zikpeere 

zikyenfeele [zitfénfiéli] n. cold early 
morning pl: zikyenfeele 

zimaale [zimaali] n. development 

zimaaliire [zimááliiré] n. dusk, twi- 
light (after sunset) pl: zimaaliiri 
2pl: zimaaliiree 

zimaane [zimáánt] adv. evening 


zimaaroy [zimaarén] n. cool or wet 
place pl: zimaara 

zimaavée [zimááv££] n. evening; be- 
tween four-thirty and five o'clock 

zimaavenevene [zimaavénévéené] n. 
dusk 


zimezime [zimézimé] adv. of consid- 
erable weight 


zimeremere [ziméréméré] n. muddy 
place 

zinziy [zígzíg] adv. very heavy 

zinyaane [zinaani] n. dawn 2pl: 
zinyaanee Var. ziveleme 

zigi [zin] v to pound vigorously 
zinee, zinine, zinine, zinime, zini- 
naa 

zipigi [zipigi] n. a type of large 
brown antelope with white spots 
on its sides pl: zipigri 2pl: zipigree 

ziponsentaa [zipónsíntáá] n. mid- 
night 

zirii [zirfi] n. a lie or lies 2pl: zirree 
Var. zirig 

zirig [zirin] n. lies 2pl: zirree Var. 
zirii 


zirigma [zirinma] n. the act of lying 
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zirinmaara 


zirinmaara [zirinmaara] n. liar pl: 
zirinmaareba 

zisogelaa [ziságláá] n. (1) dark place 
(2) hiding place pl: zisogele 

zitoore [zitd3ri] n. distant place pl: 
zitobo 

zivelaa [zivilaa] n. good place, nice 
place pl: ziveele 2pl: ziveelee 


ziveleme [zivélimé] n. dawn 2pl: 
zivelemee Var. zinyaane 


ziyuo [zìyùò] n. modernization 
zo [zo] v. (1) to run (2) to run 
away, to escape (3) to flow (river 


water) zoe, zoro, Zoro, zoribo, zo- 
raa, zoribo 


zoge [zógi] v to thicken, to be- 

come hard eg. palm of a one 
who does rough/odd jobs zogee, 
zogero/zogera, zogero/zogera, 
zogereba, zogeraa 


zogele [zógli] v. to develop large 
rashes zogelee, zogelo/zogela, zo- 
gelo/zogela, zogeleba, zogelaa 


zogelog [zóglog] adj. thick and at- 
tached to Var. zogelay 


zogere [zógri] v. to shake vigorously 
zogre£, zogra, zogra, zoreba, zo- 
graa 

zogere [zógri] v to become thick 
or hard zogeree, zogera, zogera, 
zogereba, zogeraa 

zogetogo [zógtógó] adv. thick and 
wool-like 

zogboggboli [zsgbongboli] n. the 


thickest part of an animal’s tail that 
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zone 


is long pl: zogboggbolo 2pl: zog- 
bongbolee 

zokpore [zókpórí] n. the bottom end 
of the spinal cord pl: zokpoe  2pl: 
zokporee 


zolaa [zóláá] n. pot with a very small 
mouth pl: zolaare 2pl: zolaaree 


zolaa [zólàà] adj. big, large 
zoma [zómá] n. instinct Var. zomo 


zombaa [zómbáá] n. catfish pl: zom- 
baare 2pl: zombaaree 


zombereme [zómbírtmé] n. a type of 
tree with medicinal properties 2pl: 
zomberemee 


Zombente [zámbéntí] n. a religious 
festival of Southern Dagao pl: zom- 
bentere 2pl: zombenteree 


zomberaa [zóbéráá] n. fishhook pl: 
zomberre 


zombiri [zésmbiri] n. insult, abuse sg: 
zombiruu pl: zombie 2pl: zombi- 
iree 

zomm [zómm] adv. still, calm, un- 
moving 

zommo [zómmó] n. fish pl: zoma 
2pl: zonnee 

zomo [zòm] n. instinct Var. zoma 

zompege [zómpégi] n. fish scale pl: 
zompegre/zompege  2pl: zompe- 
gree 

zompii [zépii] n. fishhook pl: zom- 
piime 2pl: zompiimee/zompiinee 

zone [zéni] n. insult, abuse pl: zoma 
2pl: zonnee 


zonkyoo 


zonkyoo [zóntfóó] n. fishing net pl: 
zonkyoori 2pl: zonkyooree 

zonne [zánní] v to take short, 
heavy steps zonnee, zonnd/zonna, 
zonno/zonna, zonemo/zonema, 
zonnaa 


zonne [zünni] v. to shake (from sud- 
den shock) zonnee, zonno/zonna, 
zonno/zonna, zonemo/zonema, 
zonnaa 


zonni [zónni] v to hesitate zon- 
nee, zonno, zonno, zonimo, zon- 
naa, zonimo 

zonnyoge [zónpógí] n. the practice 
of fishing 

zonnyogero [zónpógr3] n. fisherman 
pl zonnyogerebo/zonnyogereba 
2pl: zonnyogerebee 


zonsaalaa [zónsààglàá] n. a type of 
fish with a flat head and two fins 
and a very slippery body, found 
in rivers and ponds, referred to 
as mudfish pl: zonsaale 2pl: zon- 
saalee 

zonsogelaa [zónsógláá] n. a type of 
black mudfish with a flat head pl: 
zonsogelo 2pl: zonsogelee 

zontalane [zóntàláni] n. gill pl: zon- 
talama 2pl: zontalanne 

zonwaabo [zónwàábó] n. eel pl: zon- 
weere 2pl: zonweeree 

zo nyonono (zo nónónó] v. to have 
mercy 

zoge [zóg] v to shake (person) 
ZONEE, zonen, zogeno, zorenema, 
zonenaa 


zolo 


zonkoroy [zonkoren] adv. 
grotesque; hideous 

zogkoore [zógk$3ré] n. fish bone pl: 
zogkobo 2pl: zonkooree 

zoo [zó6] adv. dull 

zoore [zóóré] n. tail pl: zoe 2pl: 
ZOOr£E 

zoore [zóóri] n. smoke Var. nyoore 

zóo [265] n. rust (typically used with 
le). A soo lore la kóo poo ana la 
so kao le zóo. The knife got soaked 
in water and that is why it is rusted. 
2pl: zoonee 

zoole [zó3li] v. to wither zoolee, 
zoolo, zoolo, zoolba, zoolaa 

zori [zóri] v. to hold the hand in 
anticipation for food zoree, zoro, 
zoro, zoribo, zoraa 

zorre [zórri] v. shudder zorres, 
zorra, zorra, zoreba, zorraa 

zo vi [zò ví] v. (1) to be shy (2) to 
be ashamed 

zo [zš] n. (1) father (2) friend (be- 
tween males) pl: zomine/zore 2pl: 
ZƏTEE 

zoba [zdba] n. the act of pestering 
Var. zobo 

zobo [zdb3] n. the act of pestering 
Var. zoba 

zola [z3lá] n. a type of guinea corn 
Var. zələ 

zole [z3li] n. fool pl: zələ 2pl: zolee 

zole [z3lí] v. to be related to people 
zolee, zələ, zələ, zoleba, zolaa 

zələ [z315] n. a type of guinea corn 
2pl: zallee Var. zala 
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ZOInporoi] 


zomporor [zómpór$g] adv. of consid- 
erable size, state 


zonne [zànní] n. blindness 
zonnoy [z3nnór] n. blindness 


zonzorema [z3nzórfmá] n. cobweb, 
dirt hanging on walls and ceiling 
Var. zonzoremo 


zonzoremo [zànzàrím$] n. cobweb, 
dirt hanging on walls and ceiling 
2pl: zonzoremee Var. zonzorema 


zoya [z5gá] n. blind person Var. zogo, 
zone 

zoye [zóg] n. (1) flour (2) pulp 2pl: 
zonnee 

zoe [z3] v. to be blind zonee, zənnə, 
zənnə, zonemo, zonnaa, zonemo 


zaye [z3ní] n. blind person Var. zogo, 
zona 

zonk6o [z59kó5] n. (1) food for work- 
ers at work (2) water mixed with 
flour pl: zogkoonee 

zogkog-onno  [z3gkóg-ónnó] n. 
one who cooks workers’ food 
pl: zogkog-»nemo 2pl: zogkog- 
onemee 

oam [z395] n. blind person pl: zonne 
2pl: zonnee Var. zoya, zoye 

zoo [zò] n. ambush pl: zoore 2pl: 
ZOOTEE 

zoo [z33] adj. long and flowing e.g. 
hair 

zoo [233] v to fight, to quarrel zooe, 
Z99r9, Zooro, zoorebo/zooreba 


z3o [259] v. to ride z3o£, zoono, zoono, 
Zoonemo, zoonaa 
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zugilaa 


z32-bo [z35-b3] n. the act of irritating 
others 


zoore [z3àrí] n. quarrel, fight 
zoozeele [zddziili] n. silky flower on 


a corncob sg: zoozeeloo pl: zoozeele 
2pl: zaozeelee 


zozo [z3z3] adv. reduced to minimal 


(rainfall) 
zu [za] n. head pl: zuri 2pl: zuree 


zu [zú] v. to steal zue, zuuro, -, -, zu- 
raa 


zu [zi] adv. on top of e A gane 
dogele la a tabol zu. The book is 
on the table. 


zuberoy [zübéróg] n. (1) strong and 
dangerous animal (2) leader (often 
political) pl: zubere 2pl: zuberee 


zubie [zübíé] n. misfortune, ill luck 
2pl: zubiiree 

zudaa [züdàá] n. backbone; that 
which one relies on pl: zudaare 2pl: 
zudaaree 


zufaa [zufaa] n. ill fate pl: zufaare 
2pl: zufaaree 


zugane [zügání] n. skin of the head 
pl:zugama 2pl: zugamee 

zugi [zügi] v to turn a container 
upside down to bring out all the 
contents zugee, zugiro, zugiro, zu- 
giribo, zugiraa 

zugi [zùgì] v. to press the bellows of 
a furnace zugee, zugiro, zugiro, zu- 
giribo, zugiraa 

zugilaa [zügiláá] n. bellows pl: zugi- 
laare 2pl: zugilaaree 


zugilor 


zugilog [zuglon] adj unpropor- 
tioned 

zugiraa [zágráá] n. blacksmith's bel- 
lows pl: zugiri 2pl: zugiree 

zugiri [zügri] v. to shake in order to 
know whether there something in- 
side e.g. closed tin zugiree, zugiro, 
zugiro, zugiribo, zugiraa 

zugizaga [zügzàgà] adj huge and 
heavy e.g. mallet 

zugi zugi [zügzüg] adv moving 
through in numbers e.g. spectators 
e Ba gme la a bole baare ka a 
noba ta zugi zugi zugi ba nay 
yire. The football match is over 
and the spectators are trouping out. 

zugboli [zugboli] n. (1) a shaven 
head (2) a head that is carry- 
ing something without a pad Var. 
zukpoli 

zuin [züíg] conj (1) because, as a 
result e A bie baaloy zuig o ma 
ba gaa toma. As a result of the 
child's illness, the mother didn't go 
to work. (2) so. A saama na waa 
la yaga a zuig maale a bondirii 
yaga. There will be many guests, 
so cook plenty of food. 


zukoore [zákóórí] n. skull pl: zukoe 
2pl: zukoree Var. zugmane 


zukogeraa [zükógráá] n. pillow pl: 


zukogere 2pl: zukogeree 


zukoolog [zák$3lóg] n. hair pl: 


zukoolo 2pl: zukoolee 


zukuri [zukuri] n. back (body) pl: 


zukurri 2pl: zukuree 


Zunoo 


zukpala [zukpala] n. bald head 2pl: 
zukpallee 


zukpeene [zukpiéni] n. hardheaded- 
ness, stubbornness 

zukpeenaa [zükpíégáá] adj. hard- 
headed pl: zukpeene 

zukpoli [zükpólí] n. (1) a shaven 
head (2) a head that is carry- 
ing something without a pad pl: 
zukpolo 2pl: zukpolee Var. zug- 
boli 


zukyuu [zátfüá] n. ritual hair pl: 
zukyuuri 2pl: zukyuuree 


zulee [zuléé] adv large at one end 


zuleere [zülíéré] n. successor pl: 
zuleerebe 2pl: zuleerebee 


zuli [zuli] v. (1) to be unbalanced, to 
lean to one side (2) to slope zulee, 
zullo, zullo, zulbo, zullaa 

zulibala [zulibala] adj. dispropor- 
tionately big 

zulimo [zálímó] adj (1) uneven, 


sloped (2) unbalanced (weight) 
zuluy [zülàn] adj. deep pl: zulli 2pl: 
zullee 


zuluy [zülüg] n. army ant, soldier 
ant 2pl: zullee 


zu-maala [zá-máálá] n. hairdresser 
pl: zu-maaleba 


zumaaroy [zümáárór] n. headache 
(concentrated around the forehead) 
pl:zumaara 2pl: zumaaree 


zunoo [zünó$3] n. fortune, favour, 
luck pl: zunoore 2pl: zunooree 
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zunzugiri [zunzugri] n. large iso- 
lated cloud sg: zunzugiruu pl: zun- 
zugo 2pl: zunzugiree 

zuy [zitn] adv. on top of Var. zu poo 

zuymaara [zügmáárà] n. execu- 
tioner pl: zugmaareba 

zugmane [zágmání] n. skull pl: 
zugmama  2pl: zugmamee Var. 
zukoore 

zugmanekoo [zügmáníkó5] n. suf- 
fering 

zurmane kóo [zármání kis] n. great 
suffering (typically used with nyu) 
e Deyey bogkoore ba maale ka 
nembaaleba da nyu ba zugmane 
kóo. Last year, there was a poor 
crop yield and poor people suffered 
greatly. 

zuo [zàó] v. (1) to be more than (2) 
to betoo much (3) to pass someone 
by 

zu-99 [zú-òò] n. the condition of hav- 
ing a headache pl: zu-oore 

zupili [zupili] n. hat, cap sg: zupiluu 
pl:zupile 2pl: zuplee 

zupiltobo [züpilitóbó] n. a hat that 
covers the ears 2pl: zupiltobee 

zupoli [zápólí] n. sinciput (the front 
of the skull) sg: zupollee pl: zupolo 
2pl: zupolli 

zu-pono [züpónó] n. barber pl: zu- 
ponimo 
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zu pozu [zú pózü] v. to gossip 


zusáa [zásáà] n. (1) immorality (2) 
the practice of vice 


zusaana ([züsááná] n. one who 
preaches vice 


zusaanaa [züsáánáá] n. the act of en- 
gaging in evil practices 

zusoga [zásógá] adv. above, high up 
Var. zusogo 


zusogo [zásógá] adv. above, high up 
Var. zusoga 


zutage [zu-tagi] n. hardheaded pl: 


zutagere 


zutalaa [zutalaa] n. headdress pl: zu- 
talle 2pl: zutallee 


zutuo [zutud] n. misfortune pl: zutu- 
uri 2pl: zutuuree 


zuu [zuu] adv. huge and heavy 


zuuni [záüní] v. to stoop zuunee, zu- 
uno, zuuno 


zuyoo [züyó$] n. head tax 2pl: 
ZUYIOTEE 


zuzee [zázié] n. leader, forerunner pl: 
zuzeere 2pl: zuzeeree 


zuzee [zuzié] n. red-haired person pl: 
zuzeere 2pl: zuzeeree 


zu zoge [zú 739) v. to be ashamed 
zue zone 


zuzuu [zùzúú] adj. monstrous 
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